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r R E } U D I C E is fo wide a word, that if wc 
voulJ have ourfelvcs underftood, we muft al- 
ways ufc fome auxiliary term with it to define our 
meaning : Thus when we fpcak of national prc- 
jndicesy prejudices of education, or religious pre- 
judices) by compounding our expreflion we c<.n- 
fey ideas very di Aerent from each other 

National prejudice is by Ibme called a virtue, 
but the virtue of it confiih only in th.t i»roper ap- 
plication and moderate degree of it. It iwiil bj 
confdicd a happy attachment^ which can reti.wi- 

VoL. III. li cilc 
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cilc the I-aplanilcr to !ii^ fp/tzin;» Tnows, ani tin 
African to lii^ Icjrciiiii;' luri. rjicrj an: rniiii 
portions of ilic ^l(;bj i'u j>.irt Lilly cmlowcil by IVo 
videncc with cluiutr and ])ro•iliction^, that wen 
It not for thiji prcjiidiLC tt) the rtat.ile Jolum^ th< 
greater nart of the ii.iliiiiibk worhl would be j 
Iccne of envy and rcpininfj. National prcdilcc 
tionis in this fenrc a blcHln;;, :ind pcrhiips ;i vir 
tue ; but if it operates otiicrwili: th;in in the hci 
fcnfc of its definition, it perverts the jii Ijjinent 
and in i'ome ralj. vitiates the ?iejrt. It ih an oK 
layingj l\\At ci.nrity beyins at h:,ni', but tliiii is ni 
reafon it fhoiild nut go :kt)road : A nv^w /iioult 
live with the world atiuciti/eii of the world ; h( 
>nay have a preference fur the particular <piarter 
or ftjuare, or even alley inwiildi he lives, Init h< 
iliouM h.r»c a generous feeling; for the welfare o 
the whole ; aiU if in his ruriiMes throu^'h the 
great city (r!ic worid) lie may chmce upon a mai 
of a diffcnn: habfr, lan^ina^ve or complexion fron 
his own, Uill lie ir; a f-.tllow^iii/en, a ihort iu 
journcr inconirjon with hinifeh^, fubject to tin 
fame wants, inftrniicies and neceHiiics, ami oii< 
tbit has a brother's claim ii)>on hiin for liis cha 
rity, candoar and reUc£ It wtr^ to be wifhcd n< 
traveller would leave his own country witiiou 
thefe impreilions, and :t would be dill better if al 
who live in it would adopt thenfi; but as an ()6 
feroer of mankind (let ine fpeak it to the honoti; 
of my countrymen) I have very little to reproaci 
them with on this account. It would be hard i 
a nation, more addiAed to travel than any other ii 
Karope, had not rubbed ott" this riift of rlic iou 
in their excurfions and coHillons ; It would be ar 

inJcliblt 
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delible reproach^ if a peoplei fo bled at hon\e 
ere not benevolent abroad. Our ingenious 
iighbours the French arc Icfs agreeable guelh 
Lun hods : I am afraid their national prejudices 
»ch a little beyond candour in mofl cafes, and 
ley are too apt to indulge a vanity, which does 
ot become fo enlightened a nation, by (hutting 
icir eyes againfl every light except their own ; 
lit I do a violence to my feelings, when I ex- • 
rcfs myfclf unfavourably of a people, with whom 
'C have long been implicated in the moft honoii- 
lUeof all connections, the mutual purfuits of 
terary fame, and a glorious emiulation in arts and 
aences. 

Prejudices of education arc lefs dangerous than 
digious prejudices, lefs common than national 
nes, and more excufable than any j in general 
ley are little elfe than ridiciilous Uabits, which 
annot obtain much in a country where public 
ducstion prevails, andfuchasa commerce with 
be world can hardly fail to cure : They are cha- 
ifterii^c of feraglio princes 5 the property of fe- 
leftered beings^ who live in celibacy and retire- 
lent, contraJled in childhood and confirmed by 
jc; A man, who has pafled his life on Ihip- 
ard, vrill pace the length of his quarter-deck 
I the terrace before his houfe, were it a mile iii 
Bgth. 

Thefe are harmlefs peculiarities, but it is obvi- 
u to experience that prejudices of a very evil na- 
ft may be contrafted by habits of education ; 
d the very dcfeftive ftate of the police, which 
Tuffcred yet to go on without reform in and 
out our capital, furnilhes too many examples of 
B 2 our 
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our fatal inattention to the morals of our infii. 
poor : Amongft the many wretched culprits ,wl 
fufFer death by the law, how many are there, wh 
when ftanding at the bar to receive fentence 
execution, might urge <t his plea in extenuation 
their guilt ! 

" This adlion 'Which you are pleafcd to ter 
criminal, I have been thought to ^<:onfider as m 
ritorious : The arts of fraud and thieving, I 
which J gained my living, are arts inftilled inl 
me by my parents^ habits wherein I was educate 
from my infancy, a tradeto which 1 was regular! 
;bred : If thefe are things not to be allowed 
and a violation of the laws, it behoves the lad 
to prevent them, rather than to punifti them 5 ft 
I cannot fee the equity of putting me to deal 
for aftions, which, if your police had taken an 
charge of me in my infancy, I nevefr had con: 
mitted. If you would fecure yourfelves from n 
xeiving wrong, you fhould teach us not to i 
wrong; and this might ealilybe effected, if yo 
had any- eye upon your parifh poor. For my pari 
I was borri and bred in .the parilh of Saint Giles 
my parents kept a fhop for the retail of gin, an 
old rags ; chriftening I had none ; a church I m 
ver entered, and no parifh officer ever vifited oa 
habitation-: If he had done Xo, he would ha« 
found a feminary of thieves and pick-pockets,; 
magazine of flolen goods, a houfe of call wha^ 
nightly depredators met together to compared 
counts, and make merry over their plunder, 
Amongft thefe and by thefe I was -.educated.j^ 
obeyed them as my mafters, and I looked up>^ 
them as my examples : I believed them to b 
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t mene ;. I Heard them recount their aclions^ 
L glory ^liiiw them die like heroes, and I atp- 
ed their executions with triumph. It is now 
urn* to fuffer,. and I hope I fhall not prove 
;lf unworthy <rf the calling in,- which I have 
I brought up : If there be any fault in ray con- 
t the fault is yours; for, being the child 
overty, I was the fon of the public : If there 
ly honour, it is my own ; for I have a^ted 
) my inflrud^ions in all things, and faithfully 
led thepurpofes of my education*" 
rannot excufe myfelf from touching upon one 
; prejudice, which may be called natural, or 
)rejudice : Under corre^on of the Dam^ 
I hope I may be allowed to fay, that a cer« 
portion of this is a good quickener in all con- 
ions ; being feafonably applied, it a6ls like 
jpurin the wing'of thcoftrich, and keeps in- 
y awake .* Being of the nature of all vola- 
ind provocatives, the merit of it coniifts in 
loderation and difcietion which adminifter it: 
nan rightly knows himfelf, he may be called 

if he juitly confides in himfelf, he maybe 
mted happy ; but if he keeps both this know- 

and this confidence, tp himfelf, he will nei- 
be lefs wife nor lefs happy for fo doing : If 

are any fecrets, which a man ought to keep 
his neareft friends, tliis is one of them. If 

w^re no better reafon why a man fliouUi 
aunt himfelf, but becaufe it is robbing the 
mountebanks of their livelihood, methinks 
•uld be reafon enough : If he muft .tlun,k 

upon fuch occafions, let him Ipgk himfelf 

lis clofec, and take it out in foliloquy : If he 

B J ' • likes 
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likes the found of his ot?n praifes thece, 9nd cs 
reconcile himfelf to the belief of thenit it wi 
then be time enough to try their effect upon otbr 
people^ 

Ventidius is the modefteft of all men ; li 
blufhes when he fees himfelf applauded ia tb 
public papers ; he has a better reaibn for blufhn 
than the world is aware of; he knows himfelf t 
be the author of what he reads. 

It feems a matter pretty generally agreed h 
twecn all tellers and hearcn of ftories, that os 
party fiiall work by the rule of addition, as 
the other by that of fubdra^tion : In moft nam 
tives, where the relater is a party in the fcene, 
have remarked that they2y/-/ha8 a decided advai 
lage in a dialogue over the fays^he \ few pcop 
take an under-part in their own fable. There 
a falvo, however, which fame gentlemen mal 
ufe of (but I cannot recoixmiend it) of hookii 
in a word to their own advantage, with the pf 
face of 1 think 1 may fay loithout vanity — ^and aft 
all, if it was not for the vanitv of it. t>i '=>y A ^r.». 
be no need to lay it at all. ' *" "*^ 

I knew a gentleman who poflcfied more w 
accomplifhments, than foil to one man's lot m 
thoufand ; he was an excellent painter, a IS 
mufician, a good fcholar, z^di more than al 
very worthy man — but he could not ride : It 
happened, that upon a morning's airing I dete 
cd him in the attempt of mounting on the ba 
of a little pony, no taller than his whip> and 
quiet as a lamb : Twq Sum fellows held the a 
^^ by xnt head, whilft my friend was perfor; 
ing a variety of very ingenious manoeuvres i 
*^ lodgi 
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lodging himfelf upon the fluldlc by the aid of a /lir-^ 
rupf whijch nearly touched the ground : I an;i 
airai4 1 fiuiled, when I ought not fo to have done, 
for it is certain it gave oiTencc to my. worthy 
friend, w]^ fpon ^tcr jpined me. 9n his ponjj 
which he afTured nije was ];emark;ibly vitious, par- 
ticularly at mounting ; but that he had been giv- 
ing him fome proper diicipline, which he doi^bt- 
cd not would cure him of his evil tricks ; " for 
" you may thinlp what you pleafe," adds he, of 
^< my pitting, or ix^y x;nuCc, oi; any other little 
« t^ent you af e pleafcd to credit m^ for •, tiic 
«« only art, which I really pique my^Ci^lf upon— 
•< is the art of ridi^ig." 



N^ LXXX. 

To THE OBSERVER. 



- Sill, 

I AM a plain man without pretenfions, and l,ea4. 
a retired life in the country : The fports of the 
feafon, a i'mall hrm^ which I hold in my own 
hands, and a pretty good kitchen garden, in 
which I take amufement, witli the help of a few. 
B 4' Englifh" 
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Englifh books, have hitherto made my life, 
though it h that of a bachdior, pafs off v^ith more 
than tolerable comfort. B7 this account of my 
time you will perceive tha tmoft of my enjoyments 
depend upon the weather ; and though the Wear- 
and-tear of age may have made me more fenfible 
to the feafons than I have been, yet I cannot help 
thinking that our climate in England is as much 
altered for the worfe, as my conftitution may be. 
I do not pretend to reafoa upon natural caufes, 
but fpeak upon obfervation only ; for by an exaA 
journal of my time (which I keep more for a 
check upon my adlipns than for any importance 
which appertains to them) I can find that I am 
obliged to my books for helping me through more 
rainy hours in the courfe of years laft paft, than 
I have been accuftomed to be, or indeed than I 
could wifti 5 for you muft know I never read, 
when I can amufe myfelf out of doors. 

My ftudies are but triflings for I am no icho- 
lar, but in bad weather and dark evenings they 
have fervcd to fill up time ^ a very little difcoy- 
ragement however, fufiices to put me out of con- 
ceit with my books, and I have thougKts of lay- 
ing them totally od the fhelf, as fcx)n as ever I 
can provide fome harmlefs fubftitute in their 
place : This you fee is not fo eafy for me to do, 
being a folitary man, and one that hates drink- 
ing,, efpecially by myfelf 3 add to this that I fmoke 
no tobacco, and have more reafons than I chufc 
to explain againfV engaging in the nuptial ftatc : 
My houfekeeper it is true is a decent converfable 
woman, and plays a good game at all-fours ; and I 
had begun to fill up ah hour in her company, till I 

was 
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furprized unawares by a neighbour who b a 
and has never ceafed jeering me upon it ever 
: I took next to making nets for my currant 
es, but alas I have worked myfelf out of all 
!oy and am got weary of the trade ; I have 
ght of making fifhing-rods ; but I have a 
ibour fo tenacious of his trout, that I fhould 
breed a quarrel, and fifli in troubled waters, 
I to attempt it. To make fhort of my ftory, 

I have been obliged after many eflTorts to go 
to my books, tho' I have loft all the little 

I I had for them ever fince I have been ho- 
ed with the viiits of a learned gentleman, 
is lately fettled in my neighbourhood. He 
be a prodigious fcholar, for I believe in my 

rience he knows every^ thing that ever w^s 
en, and every body that ever writes* Jle 
aken a world of kind pains I mufl confcfs 
t me right in a thoufand things, that I was 
•ant enough to- be pleafid with : He is a fine- 
!n man, .and in fpite of my flupidity has the 
nee to convince me of the faults and blun- 
of every author in his turn : When he fhows 
I. to me I loe them, as clear aa. day, and never 
up the book agam 5 he has now gone pretty 
y through my whole neft of (helves, point- 
•ut, as he proceeds, what I like a fool never 
»efore, nor ever fhould have fcen but for him.^ 
d to like a SpeBatir now and then, and gene- 
fought out for Clio^. which I was told were 
Addifon's papers ; but I have been in a grofs 
ke, to lofe my time with a man that cannot 
: common Englifh ; for my friend has proved 
:o mc out of a fine book, three times as big 
B 5 as 
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as the SpeRatc^ \ and, which is more, this gn 
book is made by a foreign gentleman^ who \n\ 
and fpeaks dear another language from Mr. / 
difon ; ^reljr he muft be a dunce indeed, w 
is to b^ taught his mother tongue by a ftrang( 
I was apt to be tickled with fome of our Engl 
poets, Dryden and Pope and Milton, and c 
Gray, that turns out to be a very contempt! 
ifellow truly, for he has Ihewn me all their fee 
hiftories in print, written by a learned man gr 
ter than them all put together, and now I woi 
not give a rufli for one of them ; I could find 
my heart to fend Bell and all his books to the \ 
vil. As for all the writers now living, my ncij 
bour, who Uy the way has a hand in review! 
their works, affures'^me he can make nothing 
them, and indeed I wonder that a man of his 
nius will have any thing to fay to them. * It > 
my cuftom to read a chapter or two in the Bi 
on a Sunday night \ but there I am wrong agai 
1 fhall not enter upon the fubje^ here, bill 
won't do, that I am convinced of. Sir \ it p< 
tively will not do. 

The reafon of my writing to you at all is o 
to let you know, that 1 received a volume of y< 
Obferver by the coach •, my friend has caft 
eye over it, and I have returned it by the wagg 
which he fays is the fitteft conveyance for wai 
paper. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 
R u s T 1 c u s. 



I fl 
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I fh^ll give no other anfwer to my correfpon- 
dent but to lament his lofs of fo innocent a re- 
fource as ceadix^gy whiA 1 fufipcft iiis hew ac- 
quirements Will hardly cbmpeniate. I ftill thiiik 
that half an hqurwith Mr. Addifon over a 
SfeSfiitor. notwithftahding all his falfe grammari or 
even witii one of the poets, V^otwithftiitiding their 
infirmitiesy might \\t as w^l employed as in Mneav- 
ing ne^s for the turranNbuflies, or playing at all- 
fours with hb houfekieepcr. No man' has a right 
to complairi'^ofthe critic^ whofe fagacity dlfcoi^ers 
inacciirticies in a favourite author,, and fome rea- 
ders may probably be edified by fuch difcovcr jes ; 
but the bulk ox them, like my corrcTpondeht 
RuHicus, will get nothing but difgufl by the in- 
fornAation : Everyman's work isfair gs^nic for 
the critic ; but let the critic beware that his own 
produd^ion is not'open to retaliation; As for our 
late ingenious^ bipgrw^her of the poets, when I 
compare his life or oavage with that of Gray, I 
muft own he has exalted the low, and brought 
down the lofty ; with what juftice he ha? done 
this the world muft judge. On the part of our 
authors now living, whom the learned genth^man 
in the letter condemns in the lump, I have only 
this to obfcrve, that the worfe they fare now, the 
better they will fucceed with pofterity ; for the 
critics love the fport too* well to hunt any but 
thofe, whocanftanda good chacc ; and authors 
are the only obje^ls in nature, which are magni- 
fied by diftance and diminiflied by approach : Let 
the illuftrious dead change places with the illuftri- 
ous living, and they fhall cfcape no belter than 
tliey have done who make room for them ; the 

more 
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more H>erit , tljcey, :bripg ^ongft us, , the,' iieavier 
tiie U3t ijhQy^ftdil pay for\it.; . ' '. ., 

Let mrifiippoie for a mcunent tbat'Sbakefpear 
was now /in untried poetj, ^nd cTpenpd h« career, 
with a^y one of- his beft plays ; The next morning 
u£bCTs. intot thf W9rld ihe^fpllQwing, ox: ftmething 
%5:>bq'fojlowm^, c^^^ v^/ f■:^.■•■ • 
. «sL?ii nighf wW ,pre^^ tfmc 

a M-agedy | cafll^l 'Oiheila^,urAhe ridqoi\ of. )t^mey 
avowedly -the . piTj^p^Voh^'.',^^ r^\ -^^^^f^y 
Sha^ejftear^ the iadlor^ , 'This gentleii)an*s reputar 
tiou iii his prtxfeflion is of the, mediocre ^ and we 
prediftthat his p'refent tragedy, willnot add much, 
toil in any vrTc^'.^-^Mediqfrilxuf effij^iis — the riea- 
der c^p fupply'the ..reft-^ — verbf ffip^ ' Af.w^ pro^ 
fefs ourielyes to be friendly ta the players ,}j> ge-! 
neral, we fhall referve our fuller critique- of tlijs 
piece, till after its third night \ for iv^ bold it vay 
Jiuff of ihe coufcience (to uie Mr.Shalsierpear's own 
words) not to war againft the poetV purfe; 
though we might apply the author's quaint . con- 
ceit to himfelf — . . , 

•^ W%o JIfals hh fmrfe^ Jesh trajh ; ^t'u fometfjing-; 
'* nothing, r.' 

In this laft reply we agree with Mf. Shakefpeap 
that '/// nothingy and our philoiophy tells .us 
/.v nihilo nihil Jit, 

** For the plot of this tragedy the moft we. can 
friyis, that it is certainly of the tnovwg ibrt, for 
it is here and there and <?yerywl>^Tei a kina of 
theatrical hocus-poais ; .a creature of the pye^ball 
breed, like Jacob's muttons, betweeii a black 
lam, and a white ewe. It brought to our mind 

the 
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children's gam« of — I love my kve with an A^-^ 
I this difRrcrrce only, that the young lady in 

play loves her love with a B, hecaufe he is 
\ — Rtfum teneatii ? 

There is one lago^ a bloody-minded fellow, 
» ftabs men in the dark behind their backs \ 
- this is a tiling we hold to be mofl vile and 
-to-be abhorred. Othello fmothers his white 

Irrbed ; our readers mny think this a fliabbv 
1 of an a<nion for a general bf his high calU 
\ but we beg leave to obferve that it (hews 
c fpirit at leaft in Othello to attack the enemy 
trjff-offg quarters at once. There was an in- 
nt of z pocket-hantlkerchiefi which Othello call- 
5ut for moft luftily, i^U we were rather lorry 

his lady could not procure it, sis we might 
I hare feen one handkerchief ^i leaft employed 
lie tragedy.' There were fome vermicular 
ifes, which caught our ear, fuchas where the 
k damns his wife twice in the breath — Oh 
n her^ damn her I — which we thought favour- 
lorc of the language fpoken at the doors, than 
7// the doors of the theatre ; but when we 
»llc(^ that the author ufed to amufe a leifure 
• with calling up gentlemen's coach« after the 

was over, before he \vas promotoci to take a 

in it, we could readily account for old habits. 
' wc have fcen many gentlemen and ladies kill 
ifelves on the ftage, yet we muft give the 
or credit for the new way in which his hero 

himfclf out of the world : Othello, having 
hcred his wife, and being taken up by the 
LTs of the ftate, prepares to dif patch himfelf 
ci'capc from the hands of juftice \ to bring 

this 
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this aboutt he begins a ftoiy about hb kill* 
ing a man to Aleppo, which he illuftrates 
par txempU by ftaibbing himfelf, and fo winds up 
his ftory and his life in the fame moment. The 
^lutbor made his appearance in the perfon of one 
JBrobantio an^ old man, who makes his iiril en^ 
try firpm a window \ this occafioned fome rifibili* 
ty in the audience : The part is of an inferior 
kind, and Mr. Shakefpear was more indebted to 
the exertions of his brethren, than to his own, 
for carrying his play through. Upon the whole, 
we do not think the paffion of jealoufy, on which 
the plot ttirns, fo proper for tragedy as comedy, 
and we would recommend to the author, if his 
piece furvives its nine nights, to cut it down to a 
farce and ferve it up to the public cum micd faUt 
in that ihape. After this fpecimen of Mr. Wll* j 
liam Shakefpear's tragic powers, we cannpt en* i 
courage him to purfue his attempts upon Melpo* | 
mene \ for there is a good old proverb^ which we \ 
would advife him to bear in mind — ne futor uhr§ i 
crupidam — If he applies to his friend Ben^ he wilf 
turn it i»to EngliQi for him,'* 



NoL 
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N^ LXXXI. 



THE conduft of » young lady, who 1^ the 
only daughter of a very worthy father, and fomc 
alarming particulars refpcfting her Htuation which 
had come to my knowledge, gave occafion to me 
for writing my Paper, N^ XLVI. in which I en- 
deavour to point out the confequences parents 
have to apprehend from novels, which, though 
written upon moral plans, may be apt to take 
too ftrong a hold upon young and lufccptiblc 
minds, efpecially in the fofter lex, and produce 
an afi^fled chara^er, where we wifh to find a 
natural one. < 

As the young perfon in queftion is now hgp- 
ptly extricated from all danger^ and had feen her 
error, I (hall relate her (lory, not only as it con- 
tains fome incidents which are amufmgy but as it 
tends to illuftrate by example the feveral inftruc- 
tions, which in my Paper before mentioned I en- 
deavoured to convey. 

Sappho is the only child of Clemens^ who is jl 
widower ; a paflionate fondnefs for this daughter,^ 
tempered with a very fmall (hare of obfervation 
or knowledge of the world, determined Clemens 
to an attempt (which has fcldom been found to 
fuccecd) of rendering Sappho a miraele of ac- 
complifliments, by putting her under the inftruc- 
tions of mafters in almoft every art and fciencc 
at one and the iamc time ; His lioufe now became 
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an academy of muficiansy dancing-maflcrs,. 
langtiage-mafVersi drawing-inaftcrs, gcograplicrs,. 
hiiloriansy and a variety of inferior artifts male 
and female ; all thefe fhidics appeared the more 
defirable to Clemens, from liis own ignorance of 
them, having devoted his life to buiifiefs of a ve^ 
ry di^erent nature. Sappho made jufl as much 
progrefs in each, as is ufual with young ladies {o 
attended ; flie could do a little of mod of them> 
and talk of all : She could play a concerto by 
heart with every grace her maAcr had tiiught her» 
note for note, with tlic precifc rej>etition of a 
barrel-organ : She had iluck the room round 
with drawlng-s. which Clemens praifcd to the 
ikies^ and which Sappho afTurcd him had been 
only touched up a little by her mailer : She could 
tell the capital of every country, when he quefti- ' 
oned her out of the newfpaper, and would point - 
out the very fpot upon the tcrreftrial globe, where = 
Paris, Madrid, Naples and ConAantinople aAu- ; 
ally were to be found : She had as much French " 
as puzzled Clemens, and would have ferved her p 
to buy blonde-lace and Paris netting at a French-} 
milliner's ; nay, fhe lud gone fo far as to pen a fc 
letter in that language to a young lac!/ of her ac-^ 
c]uaintance, which her mafter, whf) ftood ovcr*=— 
her whilft (he wrote it, declared to be little info - 
rior in ftile to Madame Sevigne's : In hifloryf*w 
both antient and modern, her progrefs was prOH 
portionable ; for fhe could run through the twelv*^- 
Cafars in a breath, and reckon up ;ill the kingf 
from the conqucft upon her fingers without put^gw 
ting one out of place ; this appeared a prodigy xhr- 
Clcincns, and in the warmth of ]i!.s h'.-art h|— 

fairlj 
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told her flie was one of the world's won- 
Sappbo aptly fet him right in tiiis mi (lake, 
iring him that there were but feven won- 
I the world > all of which (he repeated to 
md only left him more convinced that (he 
• was dcfervedly the eighth. 
rre was a gentleman about fifty yearsold^ 
d of Clemens, who came frequently to his^ 
andy being a man of talents and leifiire,. 
kind as to take great pains in directing 'nd 
ig Sappho forward in her ihidies : This 
7ery acceptable fervice to Clemens,, and the 
f Mu/tdorus were always joyfully welcomed. 
>y him and Sappho herfelf : Mufidorus de- 
himfelf overpaid by the delight it gave hinv 
template 'the opening talents of fo promif- 
oung lady ; and as Sapho was ngw of years 
blifh her preteniions to tafte and* fentiment^ 
)ruy made fuch a fele£tion of authors for 
iding, as were beft calculated to accomplifh 
:hofc particulars : In fettling this important 
he was careful to put none but wri- 
' delicacy and fenfibility into her hands ; 
ting and affefting tales or novels were the 
he chiefly recommended, which by. exhi*. 
the faireit patterns of female purity'(fuffer- 
trefs and even death itfelf from the attacks 
atious pafljon in .the grofler iex) might in- 
er fympathetic heart with pity, and guard 
]^ reduction by difplaying profligacy in ita 
iious colours. 

>ho's propenfity to thefe ftudies fully an- 
the intentions of her kind diredlor, and 
ame more and more attached to works of 

fentiment 
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fentiment and pathos. Mufidorus^s iKxt (blicir' 
tude was to form her flile^ aad wit;l;i this ^i^iev. 1^ 
took tq^on bin>felf the trouble of carrying on » 
kind of probationary correfpondcAce with hjcrf 
this happy expedient fucceeded, beyoi^L expcft%- 
tion, for as two people, who faw each other every 
day, could have very little matter to write upon, 
there was^fo much the more exercife for inventi- 
on ; and fuch was the copiouTnefs and fluency o^' 
expreflion which fhe became miftrefs of by thil^ 
ingenious practice, that fhe could' fill four fides of 
letter paper with what other people expcefs i^op 
the back of a card : Clemens once,, in the e^ultib*^ 
tion of his heart, pixt a bundle of thefe mapur 
ftripts into my hands,, which he confefied he dii^' 
not clearly underftand, but neverthelefs bdievje^^ 
them to be the maft elegant things in the language.;. 
I (hall give the reader a fample of two of theni). 
Avhich I drew out of the nuix^p, npt by chpic^ 
but by chance i they were carefully folded, ana 
labelled at the back in Sappho's own hand as fot 
lows, Mt^tdortu to Sappho of the loth of Jmnei 
underneath ihe* had wrote with a pe];icU tfacie 
word^ : 

l&LEGANT ! 
BAFPY ALLUSION TO THE SUN ! 
KING DAWD NOT TO BE COMPARED TO MUSID6«LUS^ 

Here 
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Here follows tRe note, and I cannot doubt but 
the reader will con&fs that its contents deferve 
all diat the label esqpreflcs.. 

« June the iq<A, 1785.. 
<* As fbon as I arofe this morning, I direAed 
my eyes to the eaft,, and demanded of the fun, 
if he had given you my good-morrow : This was . 
roy parting injunction laft night, when I took 
leave of him in the weft, and he this moment 
plays his boams with fo particular a luftre, that I 
am fatisfied he has fulBlled my commifiion, and 
iahited the eyelids of Sappho : If he is defcribed 
to come forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber^ 
haw much rather may it be faid of him, when he 
comes fi>rth out of your* s? I (hall look: for him 
to perform his journey this day with a peculiar. 
glee; I expert he will not fuffer a cloud to come 
Bear him, and I (hall notbe furprized, if through 
his eagernefs to repeat his next morning's faluta- 
tion, he (hould iMp his fieryfootei Jieeds to the 
i vhR fbme hours before their time^. unlefs indeed 
you ffiouia waiir forth whilft he is defending, 
and he ftiould delay the wheels of his chariot to 
look back upon an objeft fo plcafing. You !cr 
therefore, moft amTable Sappho, that unlefs you 
fulfil your engagement, and conlent to repeat our 
ofual ramble m the cooL of the evening, oiu* part* 
of the world is likely to be in darkiiefs before it 
11 expe£ted» and that nature herfelf will be put 
oat of courfe„ if Sappho forfeits her ppomife to 
' Mufidorus.*' 

«* SAPPHO 
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« SAPFHO IN REPLY TO MUSIDORUS.'*' 

" If nature holds her courfe till Sappho for^ 
fcits her word to Mufidorus, neither the fetting. 
nor the rifing fun ihall vary from his appointed 
time. ' But why does Mufidorus afcribc to me fo 
flattering, an influence, when, if I have any in- 
tereft with Apollo, it mufl be to his good offices 
only that I owe it i If he bears the meflages of 
MiiGdorus to me,, is it not a mark of his. refpe£t 
to the perfon who fends him, rather than to her 
he is fent to ? And whom fhould he fo willingly 
obey, as one whom he fjc^ copioufly infpires ? I 
ihall walk as ufual in the cool hour of even-tide, 
liftening ivith greedy ear to that difcowfe, which, 
by the refined and' elevated fentiments it infpires^ 
has taught me to^ look down, with iilen^ pity ancC 
contempt upon thofe frivolous beings, who talk 
the mere language of the fenffes, not of the foul, 
and to whofe iUly prattle I neither condefcend to 
lend an ear, or to fijbfcribe a word. Know then 
that Sappho will referveher attention for iVitilicfba' 
BUS, and if A^oMo Jball delay the wheels of his cha- 
TTit to wait upon us in our evening ramble, be- 
lieve me he will not flop for the unworthy pur- 
pofe of looking back upon Sappho, but fo» the 
nobler gratification of liftening to Mufidorus/* 

The evening walk took place as ufual,, but it 
was a walk in the. dufty purlieus of London, and 
Sappho fighed for a cottage and the country :. 
Mufidorus feconded the figh, and he had- abuus- 
(Uqicq of fine things to fay on the occafion: Re- 
tirement 
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tiremcnt is a charming fubjccSt for a fentimental 
cnthuiiaft ; there is not a poet in tlie language* 
but will help him out with a defer ipt ion \ Mufi-> 
<iorus had them all at his lingers endsi> from He/' 
perns that led the Jiarry hojly down to a glow-worfti. 
The paflion took fo llrong a hold of Sappho'u 
mindy that ihe adlually aflailcd her fiithcr on the 
fubjeft, and with great energy of periliafion mov- 
ed him to adopt her ideas : It did not exactly fuit 
Clemens to break up a very lucrative profellion, 
and fct out in fearch of ibmc folitary totlage, 
whofe romantic fituation might fuit the fpiritualiz- 
ed defires of his daughter^ and I am afraid he was 
for once in his life not quite fo refp^t^ful to her 
wiilies, as he might have been : Sappho was fo 
iinufcd to contradiction, that flie explained her- 
fetf to Muddorus with fome afperity, and it be-> 
came the fubjefl: of much debate between them : 
Not that he held a contrary opinion from hcr's ; 
but the difficulty which embar railed both parties 
was, where lo iind the happy icene ihe fighcd fofy 
and how to obtain it when it was found. The iirft 
part of this difficulty was at lall furmounted, and 
the chofen fpot was pointed out by Muiidorus, 
which according to Jiis defcription was the very 
bower of felicity ; it was in a northern county at 
a di (lance from the capital^ and its fituation was 
moft delectable : The next meafure was a it*, ong 
one ; for the queAion to be decided was, if Sap- 
pho -fliould abandon her project or her father ; 
ihe callctl upon Muddorus for his opinion, and 
he delivered it as follows : — " If I was not con- 
vincedy moil amiable Sappho, that a fccond appli- 
cation to Clemens would be as uniucccli>ful as the 

firll, 
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firft, I ^would advHc you to the experiment •, but 
«s there is no doubt of this, it muft be the 
iieighth of imprudence to put that to a trial, of 
which there is no hope : It comes ^therefore next 
to be confidered, if you ftiall give up your plan, 
or execute it without his privity ; in other words, 
if you (hall or fhall not do that, which is ^o make 
you happy : If it were not confident with the 
ftrifteft purity of charadVer, I fhould anfwer no ; 
but when I refleft upon the innocence, the fim- 
plicity, the moral beauty of the choice you make, 
I then regard the duty you owe to yourfelf asfu- 
perior to all others, which are falfely called natu- 
ral J whereas, if you follow this in preference, 
you obey nature herfelf : If you were of an age 
too^childifh to be allowed to know what fuits you 
"beft, or, if being old enough to be intitled to a 
choice, you wanted wit to make one, there 
would be no4oubt in the cafe ; nay, I will go fo 
•far as to -fay, that if Clemens was a man of judg- 
ment ffuperior to your own, I fhould be dagger- 
ed with his oppofition ; but if truth may ever be 
fpoken, it may "on this occafion, and who is there 
that does not fee the weaknefs of the father's un- 
dcrftandihg ; who but muft acknowledge the pre- 
eminence of the daughter's ? I will fpeak yet plai- 
ner, moft incomparable Sappho, it is not fitting 
that folly Aould prefcribe to wifdom : The que^ 
tion therefore is come to an uplhot, Shall Sap- 
pho live a life fhe defpifes and detefts, to humour 
a father^ whofe weaknefs fhe pities, but whole 
judgment ihe cannot refpedl ?" 

^« No," replied Sappho, ** that point is decid- 
ed ; pafs on to the next, and fpeak to me upon 

the 
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I Ac pradlicability of executing what I am refolvcd 
to attempt/' '*^ The authority of a parent," rc- 
iumcd Mufidorus, •« is fudi over an unproteAed 
' child, that rcafon will be no defence to you againft 
obflinacy and coercion. In the cafe of a fon« 
profeffion gives that defence : new duties are inv- 
pofed by a rnah-s vocation, which fuperfede what 
are called natural ones ; but in the inftance of a 
daughter, where -fhall (he fly for prote^ion againft 
the imperious controul of a parent, but to the 
arms— ? I tremble to pronounce the word ; 
your own imagination muft complete the fcntence" 
— " Oh! horrible!" cried Sappho^ interrupting 
him, " I will never marry ; I will aever fo con- 
taminate the fpotlefs luftre of my incorporeal pu- 
rity: No, Mufidorus, no — F/i I ear my hlujbing 
honours Jlill abotit nie.* — *< And fit you fliould," 
criedMufidorus, « what dxmon dare defile them ? 
Perifhthe man, that could intrude a fenfual 
thought within the fphere of fuch repelling vir- 
tue !— But marriage is a form ; and forms arc 
pure ^ sX leaft they may be fuch ; there's tio pol- 
lution in a name ; and if a name will fhelter you, 
why ihould you fear to take it ?" — " I percerve,** 
anfwered Sappho, << that I am in a very dange- 
rous dilemma ; fince the very expedient, which' 
is to proteft me from violence of one fort, cxpo- 
fes me to it under another ihape too odious to 
mention." — «' And is there then," faid Mufidorus 
fighing, is there no human being in your thoughts 
in whom you can confide ? Alas for me ! if you 
believe you have no friend who is not tainted with 
the impurities of his .fex : And what is friend- 
ihip I what* but the union of feuls ? and are not 

fouls 
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fouls thus united already married ? For my part« 
I have long regarded our pure and r|)iritua]izcd 
conne£lion in tliis light, and I cannot forefce boir 
any outward ceremony is to aher that inherent 
delicacy of I'cntimenty whicli is infcparahle from 
my fours attaclinient to the foul of S.i])])ho : If 
we are determined to def/ile the world, wc flioulJ 
^Ifo defpil'cthe conftru^tions of tlu- world : If re- 
tirement is our choice, and the life and habits of 
Clemens are not to l)e the life and liabits of Sa|>- 
plio, why fliould Mufidoru*?, wlio is ready to fj- 
crificc every tliin|» in her defence, not be thought 
incapable of abnling her coidideiice, when he of- 
fers the protection of his name P If a few words 
muttered over us by a blackfmith will ])Ut all our 
troubles to refl, why fliould we refort to dangers 
and difliculties, when fo eafy a remedy is before 
us ? — But why fliotild I feek for arguments to al- 
lay your apprehcnfions, when you have in me fo 
natural a iccurity for my performance of the (IridU 
eft ftipulations f" — " And what is that fecurity i" 
flie eagerly demanded. Mufidonis now dreir 
back a few paces, and with the mo ft folemn air' ^ 
and action, laying his hand upon his heart, repli- i 
cd, " My age, madam !" — " 'i'hat's true," cried | 
Siippho ; and now the converfation took a new ^ 
turn, in the courle of which they agreed upon 
their plan of procc-ding, fettled their rende/voui 
for the next day,, and Mifidonis departed to pre- ■ 
pare all things ncccirary for the fecurity of tlieif^J 
expedition. 
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Tange Chloinfemel arrogantem. 

(HORAT.) 

" O Cupid, touch this rebel heart !'* 

UPON the day appointed, Sappho, with her 
Father's confent, fet out in a hired poft-chaife up- 
on a pretended viflt to a relation, who lived about 
twenty miles from town on the northern road : At 
the inn where (he was to change horfes, (he dif- 
mifled her London poftillion with a (hort note to 
her £ither, in which (he told him (he fliould write 
to him in two or^three days time : Here (he took 
i poft for the next ftage upon the great road, where 
I flie was met by Mulidorus, and from thence they 
prefled forward with allpoflible expedition towards 
Gretna Green. 

The mind of Sappho was vifited with fomc 
cwnpunAions by the way ; but the eloquence of 
I her companion, and the refpeflful delicacy of his 
[behaviour, foon reconciled her confcicnce to the 
[ilq>ihe had taken : The reflections which pafled 
I m Muiidorus's bread, were not fo eaiily quieted : 
The anxiety of his thoughts, and the £itigues of 
[the journey, brought fo violent an attack upon 
fhim, that when he was within a ftage or two of 
' Vol. m. C B* 
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his journey^s end, he found himfelf unable to p: 
ceed ; the gout had feized upon his flomach, a 
immediately relief became neceflary : The romj 
tic vidons, with which Sappho hitherto had 
dulged her imagination, now began to vani 
and a gloomy profpedt opened upon her \ in pi 
of a comforter and companion by the way to fo< 
her cares,- and fill her mind with foft healing fei 
ments, Ihe had a \rretched objedt before her ey 
tormented with pain and at the point of death. 
The houfe, in which fhe had taken (belt 
was of the meaneft fort, but the good people w< 
humane and afliduous, and the village afiTorde 
medical affiilant of no contemptible fkill in 
■profeffion : There was another confolation atta 
cd her fituation, for in the fame inn was quart 
cd a dragoon officer with a fmall recruiting pan 
this young cornet was of a good family, of an ( 
gaging penon and very elegant addrefs ; his 1 
mamty was exerted not only in confoling Sappl 
but in nurfing and cheering Mufidorus, Th 
charitable offices were performed with fuch a ; 
tural benignity, that Sappho muft have been ni 
infenfible if fhe could have ovciiooked them ; ] 
gentle heart on the contrary overflowed with g 
titude, and in the extremity of her diflrefs 
freely confeflid to him, that but for his fupp 
fhe ttiufl have funk outright. Though the 
trcmity of Mufidorus's danger was now over^ 
he was incapable of exertion; and Sappho, v 
was at leifure to reflcft upon her fituation, bc] 
to waver in her refohition, and to put fome qi 
tions to herfelfy which reafon could not rea« 
anfwer. Her thoughts were fo diftraftcd ; 

perplej 
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:ed, that (he fUw no refource but to un- 
1 them, and throw herfelf upon the ho- 
ld difcretion of Lionel, for fo this young 
wa? called. This (he had frequently in 

do, and many opportunities offered them* 
or it, but ftill her fenfibility of ihame prc- 
it. The conftant apprehenlion of purfuit 
ver her, and fometimes fhe meditated to 
: to her father ; m one of thefc moments 

1 begun to write a letter to Clemens to pre- 
m tor her return, when Lionel entered 
m and informed her that he perceived fb 
an amendment in Mufidorus, that he ex- 
to congratulate her on. his recovery in a 
w days — f^ and then. Madam," added he, 
w-rows will begin where your's end ; be it 
you are happy, I muft not complain : I 
e this gentleman is your father, or near re- 
"_u Father!" exclaimed Sappho :— She 
• eyes upon the letter ihe was inditing, and 
ito tears. Lionel approached, and took 
id in his ; fhe raifed her handkerchief to 
s with the other, and he proceeded — " If 
dous fblicitude for an unknown lady, in 
happinefs my heart is warmly interefted, 
I me to any hazard of your difpleafurei 
kC before I fpeak another word ; if not, 

: in me, and you fhall find me ready to de- 
r life to fer^e you. The myftery about you 
; road you are. upon (were it not for the 
lion you are with) would tempt me to be- 
Hi was upon a generous errand, to reward 
vorthy man, whom fortune and your pa« 
C 2 rents 
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rents do not filVour •, but this poor objeft abc 

ftairs makes that impoffible. If however then 

any favoured lover, waiting in fecret agony 1 

that expected moment, when your releafe fit 

hence may crown him with the beft of hum 

blefl!ings, the hand, which now has hold of yott 

fhall be devoted to his fervicc : Command t 

where you will ; I never yet have forfeitted n 

honour, and cannot wrong your confideRoe.^ 

** You are truly generous,** replied Sappho^ «die 

is no fuch man ; the hand you hold is yet ui 

taintedi and till now has been untouched ; relca 

it therefore, and I will proceed.— ^My innoceQi 

has been my error ; I have been the dupe of ffl 

timent : I am the only child of a fond father, ai 

never knew the blefling of a mother ; when 

look back upon my education, I perceive that a 

has been exhaufted, and nature overlooked in i 

The unhappy objeft above ftairs has been my fo 

advifer and direftor ; for my father is immerfc 

in bufinefs : From him, and from the duty whk 

I owe him, I confefs I have feceded, and my dl 

fign was to devote mjdelf to retirement. Ill 

fchemc I now perceive wasviiionary in the extremi 

left to my own refledtions, reafon {hevrs me hot 

the danger and the folly of it : I have thereSoi 

determined upon returning to my father, and ai 

writing to him a letter, which I Ihall fend by a 

prefs, to relieve him from the agonies myfll| 

conduft has occafioned." — " What yoli have n<H 

difclofed to me," faid Lionel, " with a iinccril 

that does equal honour to yourfelf and mc, dl 

mands a like fincerity on my part, and I mvi 

therefore confefs to yoU| that Muiidorus, beliei 

in] 
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ing himfelf at the point of deaths imparted to 
me not only every thing that has pafled^ but ail 
the future purpofcs of this treacherous plot, from 
which you have fo providentially efcaped ; thclc 
I diall not explain to you at prefcnt, but you may 
depend upon it, that this attack upon his life has 
faved his confcience. I cannot as a man of ho- 
nour oppofe myfelf to your refolution of return- 
ing home immediately ; and yet when I confider 
the ridicule you will have to encounter from the 
world at large, the refiedlions that will arife in 
your mind, when there is perhaps no friend at 
band to afTuage them, but above all when I thus 
contemplate your charms, and recolIeiH: that af- 
fiflion. is expelled, and nature reinflated in your 
lieart,. I cannot refill the impulfe nor the opportu- 
.nity of appealing to that nature againd a feparati- 
•fin fo fatal to my peace : Yes, lovelieft of wo- 
joen,. I muft appeal to nature } I mufl hope this 
J^rt of your's, where fuch refined fenfations 
Uuve refided, will not be fhut from others of a 
footc generous kuid. What could the name of 
[Mufidorus do, which LioneFs cannot ? Why 
flhould you not replace an unworthy friend with 
ione of fairer principles ; with one of honourable 
fhirth, of equal age, and owner of a heart, that 
Ibcats with ardent paflion towards you ? Had you 
jbccn made the facrifice oi this chimaera, this il- 
iifion, what had your father fuffered ? If I am 
Bumoured with your hand in marriage, what can 
he complain of? My conduft, my connedUons 
Vid my hopes in life will bear the fcrutiny : Suf- 
kr me to fay you will have a protestor, whofe cha- 
mter can fiacc the world, and whofe Ipirit cannot 

fear 
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fear It. As for worldly motives, I renounce them 
give me yourfelf and your afRftions; give m 
ppflbffion of this hand/ thefe eyes, and the foi 
which looks through them ; let your father with 
hold the reft. Now^ lovelieft and moft beloved 
have you the heart to fhare a foldier's fortune 
Have you the noble confidence to take his word 
Will you follow, where his honour bids him g< 
and whether a joyful victory or a glorious dcat! 
attends him, wUl you receive him livingr, or cu 
tomb him dying in your arms ?*' 

Wiiilft Lionel was uttering thefe words, hi 
a^ion, his emotion, and that honeft glow of pai 
lion, which nature only can aflume and artifio 
cannot counterfeit, had fo fubdued the jieldin 
heart of Sappho, that he muft have been din 
indeed, if he could have wanted any ftropgei 
coi;i£rmation of his fuccefi, than what herlodU 
beftowed: Never was filence 'more el6<juient( tK 
labour of language and the forms of law had o^ 
fhtre in this contraA : A figh of fpeedikf 
ecftacy drew up the nuptial bond \ the operations 
of love are momentary : Tears of affeAion inta" 
changeably witneiled the deed, and the contraA* 
ing parties fealed it with an inviolable embrace. . 

Every moment now had wings to waft themt? 
that happy fpot, where the unholy haijd of laf 
has not yet plucked up'the root of love : Freedcwp 
met them on the very extremity of her precinfii] 
Nature held out her hand to welcome them, iai 
the Loves and Graces, though exiled to a defart 
danced in her train. 

Thus was Sappho, when brought to the vcr] 
brmk of deftruftion, refcued by the Happy inter- 

ventioi 
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vention of Providence. The next day produced 
an interview with Clemens, at the houfe to which 
they returned after the ceremony in Scotland : 
The meeting, as might well be expedted, was 
poignant and reproachful ; but when Sappho, in 
place of a fuperannuated fentimentalifl, prefent- 
[ ed to him a fon-in-law, in whofe martial form 
I and countenance he beheld youth, honour, man- 

!' ly beauty, and every attraAive grace that could 
juftify her choice, his tranfports became exceflive ; 
and their union, being now fanflified by the 
I blefiings of a father, and warranted by love and 
i' nature, has fnatched a deluded vid^im from mi- 
j ferj and error, and added one conjugal inftance 
f ^ to the fcanty records of unfafliionable felicity. 

Let not my young female readers believe that 
: the extravagance of Sappho's condufl b altogether 
' out of nature, or that they have nothing to ap- 
prehend from men of Mufidorus's age and cha^ 
: ra£ter ; my obfervation convinces me to the con- 
I ■ trary. Gravtiy^ fays Lord Shaftesbury, // tie ve* 
I rf^Jfi^^ ^ impofture i and fentimental gravity,. 
I* Tarniffaed over with the experienced artifice of 
: age and wifUomi is the worft of its fpecies. 
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THE dciftical writers, who would fain pcr- 
Aiade us that the world was tn pofleflion of as 
pure a fyftcm of morality before the intrcduAioit 
of Chriilianity as iince, affeA to make rgreat dis- 
play of the virtues of many eminent heathens^ 
particularly of the philofophcrs Socrates, Plato,^ 
and fome others. 

When they fct up theft charafters as exam^ 
pies of perfection, which human nature with the 
aids of revelation either has not attained to, or 
not exceeded, they put us upon an invidious talk| 
which no man would voluntarily engage in, and 
challenge us to difcufs a queflion, which, if tho<j 
roughly agitated, cannot fail to ftrip the illnftri- 
ous dead of more than half the honours which 
the voice of ages has agreed to give them. 

It is therefore to be wifhed that they had held 
the argument to its general terms, and (hewn us 
where that fyflem of ethics is to be found, which 
they are prepared fo bring into comparifon with 
the moral do^ines of Chrift. This I take to be 
the fair ground whereon the controverfy (houkt 
have been decided, and here it would infallibly 
have been brought to iflue ; but they knew their 
weapons better than to truft them in fo clofe a 
conHift 

The maxims of fome heathen philofophcrs, 
and the moral writings of Plato, Cicero and Se» 

nccai 
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neca, contain many noble truths, worthy to be 
held in veneration by pofterity 5 and if the deift 
can from thcfe produce a fyftem of morality as 
pure and perfeA as that which claims its origin 
from divine revelation, he will prove that God 
gave to man a faculty of diftinguifhing between 
right and wrong with fuch correftneft, that his 
own immediate revelation added no lights to thofe, 
which the powers of reafon had already diftcover 
ed. Let us grant therefore for a moment, that 
Chrift's religion revealed to the world no new 
truths in morality, nor removed any old errorsi 
and what triumph accrues to the dcift by the ad- 
miilion ? The moft he gains is to bring reafon to a 
level with revelation, as to its moral doctrines ; 
in fo doing he dignifies man's nature, and iliews 
how excellent a faculty God gave his creatures in 
their original formation, to ^ide their judgments 
and controul their aAions ; but will this diminifli 
the importance of revealed religion ? Certainly 
not, urlefs, he can prove one or both of the fol- 
lowing pofltions ; viz. 

Firft, that the moral tenets of Chriftianity ei- 
ther fall (hort of, or run counter to, tl\e moral te- 
nets of natural religion ; or, 

Secondly, That Chrift's miffion was nugatory 
and fupcrfluous, becaufe the world was already in 
poflcflion of as good a fyftem of morality as he 
imparted to mankind. 

As to the firft, I believe it has never been at 

tempted by any heathen or dciftical advocate to 

convi^ the Gofpel fyftem of falfe morality, or 

. to alledge that it is fliort and defeftivc in any one 

particular duty, when compared with that fyftem 

C 5 which 
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which the world was pofleft of withpyt its aid 
No man, I believe, has controverted its trut 
though maily have difputed its difcoveries : ! 
man has been hardy enough to fay of any of 
dodfarines — This we ought not io praSife ; thoi 
many have been vain enough to cry out — All i 
we knew heforey — Let us leave this pofition the 
fore for the prefent, and pais to die next, i 
Whether Chrift's miffion was nugatory and fup 
fluous, becaufe the world already knew as mi 
morality as he taught them. 

This will at once be anfwered, if the Goi 
afiertion be eftablifhed, that life and Immorta 
were brought to light. We need not adduce s 
other of the myfteries of revelation; 
may fafely reft the question here, and fay w 
the apoftlc to the Gentile world — Behold! IJl 
you a myftery : We Jball not all Jleep^ but nue Ji 
all he changed ; in a moment ^ in the twinkling oj 
eyey at the lajl trump (for the trumpet Jhall fou% 
and' the dead Jhall be raifed incorruptible, and 
Jhall be changed. Mark to how Ihort an iffuc 
argument is now brought ! Either the apoftlc 
not warranted in calling this a mjjlery^ or 
deift is not warranted in calling Chrift's miff 
nugatory and fuperfluous. 

It nowrefts with the deift to produce from 
TNTitings and opinions of mankind antecedent 
Chriftianity, fuch a revelation of things to coi 
as can fully anticipate the Gofpel revelation, 
clfe to admit with the apoftle that a myjier^ \ 
Jhewn; and if the importance of tliis m^ery 
admitted, as it furely muft, the importance 
Chrift's miffion can no longer be difputed ; j 

thoi 
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though revelation (hall have added nothing to the 
heathen fyftem of morality, ftill it does not fol- 
low that it was fuperfluous and nugatory. 

Let the deift refort to the heathen Elyiium and 
the realms of Pluto in fearch of evidences, to fet 
in competition with the Chriftian revelation of a 
future ftate ; let him call in Socrates, Plato, and 
as many more as he can coUeA in his caufe ; it is 
but loft labour to follow the various tracks of rea- 
fon through the pathlefs ocean of conjecture, al- 
ways wandering, though with different degrees' 
of deviation* What does it avail, though Seneca 
had taught as good morality as Chrift himfelf 
preached from the Mount ? How does it affeft 
revealed religion, though TuUy's Oflices were 
found fuperior to Saint Paul's Epiftles ? Let the 
deift indulge himfelf in declaiming on the virtues 
of the heathen heroes and philofophers ; let him 
ranfack the annals of the Chriftian world} and 
prcfent us with legions of crufaders drenched in 
human blood, furious fanatics rufhin? on each 
other's throats for the diftinftion ot a word, 
maflacring whole nations and laying nature wafte 
for a metaphyfical quibble, it touches not religion i 
kt him array a hoft of perfccuting Inquifitors 
with all their torturing engines, the pifture in- 
deed is terrible, but who will fay it is the pifture 
of Chriftianity ? 

When we confider the ages, which have elapf- 
ed ilnce the introduction of Chriftianity, and the 
Events attending its propagation, how wonderful 
is the hiftory we contemplate I We fee a mighty 
light fpreading over all mankind from one (park 
kindled in an obfcure corner of the earth : An 

humble 
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humble perfecuted teacher preaches a religion of 
peace, of forgivenefs of injuries, of fubmimon to 
temporal authorities, of meeknefs, piety, bro- 
therly love and univerfal benevolence ; he is tried, 
condemned and executed for his do£hines ; he 
rifes from the tomb, and, breaking down the 
doors of death, fets open to all mankind the ca- 
dence of a life to come, and at the fame time 
points out the fure path to everlafting happinefs 
in that future fhite : A few unlettered difbiples, 
his adherents and furvivors take up his dodrines> 
and going forth amongft the provinces of the 
Roman empire, then in its zenith, preach a reli- 
gion to the Gentiles, direftly ftriking at the 
Foundation of the moft fplendid fabric Sitperffi- 
tion ever reared on earth: Thefe Gentiles are' not 
a rude and barbarous race, but men of illuminat- 
ed minds, acute philofo^Shers, eloquent orators, 
powerful reafoners, eminent in arts and fciences, 
and armed with fovereign power : What an un- 
dertaking for the teachers of Chriftianity ! What 
a conflidt for a religion, holding forth no tempo- 
ral allurements ! On the contrary, promifing no- 
thing but mortification in this world, and refer- 
ring all hope of a reward for prefent fufferings to 
the unfeen glories of a life to come. 

The next fcene which this review prefents to 
us, (hews the followers of Chriftianity fuffering 
under perfecution by the heathen, whom their 
numbers had alarmed, and who began to tremble 
for their gpds : In the revolution of ages the 
church becomes triumphant, and, made wanton 
by profperity, degenerates from its primitive fim- 
plicify, and running into idle controverfies and 

metaphyfical 
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metaphyiicai fcbifins, periecutes its feceding bre- 
thren with unremitting fiiry ; whiUl the ropes, 
thundering out anathemas and hurling torches 
from their throne, feem the vicegerents of the 
furies rather than of the author of a religfon of 
peace : The prefent time affords a different view ; 
the temper of the church grown milder though 
ks zeal kfs fervent ; men of different communi- 
ons begin to draw nearer ta each other ; as re- 
finement of manners becomes more general, tole- 
ration fpreads i we are no longer flaves to the laws 
of religion, but converts ta the reafon of it ; and 
being allowed to examine the evidence and foun- 
dation of the faith that is in us, we difcover that 
Chriftianlty is a religion of charity, toleration, 
realbn and peace, enjoining us to have compajfton 
one (f another y love as brethren^ he pitiful j be cour^ 
teousy not rendering railing for railings but contrari- 
nmfe hlefftng ; knowing that ive are thereunto called^ 
that Hve fhould inherit a blefftng. 
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TASTE may be confidered either as fenfi- 
tive or mental ; and under each of thefe denomi- 
nations is fometimes fpoken of as natural, fome- 
times as acquired \ I propofe to treat of it in its 
intelle£tuai conftruftion only, and in this fenie 
Mr. Addifon defines it to be that faculty of the 
fouly tvhich difcerns the beauties of an author loith 
pleafure^ and the imperfcBions with dijlike. 

Th\^ 
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This definition may very properly npplj to the 
faculty which we exercife in judging and deciding 
upon the works of others; but how does it apply to 
the fatuity exercifed by thofe who produced thofe 
works ? How does it ferve to develope the tafte of 
an- author, the tafte of a painter or a'ftatuary ? 
and yet we may fpeak of a work of tafte with the 
fame propriety, as we do of a man of t«fte. It 
fliQuld ieem therefore as if this definition went' 
only to that denomination of tafte, which we pro- 
perly call an acquired tafte ; the productions of 
which generally end in imitation, whilft' thofe of 
natural tafte bear the flramp of originality : An- 
other charafteriftic of natural tafte will be fim- 
plicity ; for how can nature give more than {he 
poflefles, and what is nature but fimplicity ? Now 
when the mind of any man is endued with a ^ne 
natural tafte, and all means of profitting by other 
men's ideas are out of the queftion, that tafte will 
operate by difpofing him to fele£t the faireft fub- 
jefts out of what he fees either for art or imagina- 
tion to work upon : Still his produftion will be 
marked with fimplicity ; but as it is the province 
of tafte to feparate deformity or vulgarity from 
what is merely fimple, fo according to the nature 
of his mind who poflefles it, beauty or fublimity 
will be the refult of the operation : If his tafte in- 
clines him to what is fair and elegant in nature, 
he will produce beauty ; if to what is lofty, bold 
and tremendous, he will ftrike out fublimity. 
, Agreeably to this, we may obferve in all literary 
and enlightened nations, their earlieft authors and 
artifts are the moft fimple : Firft, adventurers 
reprefent what they fee or conceive with fimpli- 
city, 
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ty, becaufe their impulfe is unbiafled by emulati- 
on; haying nothing in their fight either to imitate, 
avoid^ or excel ; on the other hand their fuccef- 
fors are fenfible, that one man's defcription of 
nature muft be' like another's, and in their zeal to 
keep clear of iiiitation, and to outfh'ip a prede- 
ceflbr, they begin to compound^ refine, and even 
to diftort. 1 will refer to the Venus de Medicis 
and the LaVcoon for an illuftration of this : I do 
not concern myfelf about the dates or fculptors 
of thefe figures ; but in the former we fee beauti- 
ful fimplicity, the faireft form in nature, felefted 
by a fine tafte, and imitated without affe^btion or 
diftortion, and as it fhould feem without even an 
cSoTt of art : In the Ladcoon we have a compli- 
cated plot ; we unravel a maze of ingenious con- 
trivance, where the artift has compounded and 
diftorted Nature in the ambition of furpafling 
her. 

Virgil poflefled a fine tafte according to Mr. 
Addifon's definition, which I before obferved ap- 
plies only to an acquired tafte : He had the faculty 
of difcerning the beauties of an author with pleafurey 
and the imperfeBions with dijlike : He had alfo the 
faculty of imitating what he difcerned ; fo that I 
cannot verify what I have advanced by any ftrong- 
er inftance than his. I fhould think there does 
not exift a poet, who has gone fuch lengths in 
imitation as Virgil ; for to pafs over his paftoral 
and bucolic poems, which are evidently drawn 
from Theocritus and Hefiod, with the affiftance 
of Aratus in every thing that relates to the fcien- 
tific part of the figns and feafons, it is fuppofed 
that his whole narrative of the deflruftion of 

Troy, 
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Trofp with the incident r/f the worxlim lu/rfi 
the eiiiftxle of Hmotif arc an ahnoft Ittrral tn 
tion c>f Pifaiider the epic |K>et| who in hi^ 
ntrUsipn might r.o|7)r hin acrmint from tlie 
Klimir^ ^but tiiis h(i it mere fiiggeAion). ^ 
the 7l'4icidf it dcx» little clfe pit revcrCc th 
der (if Homer^« ei^ic, making A\n€ti%*» v< 

r recede hi* wars in Italy^ whereas the vr^jra 
Jljrflef ift rut»re<|tient to the opcrationt ol 
Iliad. Ai AwAhf i% made hofiile to the Gr 
ami the cattle of hit ofTencc in intnKlucc< 
Homer in the o|>ming of the ni;id» (o jtin 
the Aineul AatuU in hit pbf e with every cir 
ftance of Imitation. It wotiUl \h: an cndlcit 
to trace the varioiM inA;inc€t tlirougbout 
^Uieiilf where ftarcc a finpje incident rai 
fouml which i« tun co{yie<l from Homer ; Ne 
in there p/eatcr rmginality in the executive 
of the jioem, than in the itmitntiuvei with 
dtfrcrrnn; only^ that he ha«(0|ncd p'afTage* 
various authf;r4| Ko/nan a^ well a% (Jreelc^ tli4 
from Hoinrr the tuoih Amongrt; the Gr 
the dramatic yfKtn ilCrchyltu, iSophotleft^ 
p''mci(V4l)y Kunpide^i have h^d the gre^tcA j 
of Win attention \ AriOopl>anes Men;mder 
other comic anthort, Callimachuft and Com 
the lyric writer, alfo n»ay lie traced in hi* u 
tutm. A vart f</llc^tIon of inifT;igirj» from Kr 
(hiclly, from liucretiu^i VurUtn^ l.uciliuft^ 1' 
>iti«t Hitcviufiy Narviuftf VariuNi CatuUiM^ A 
and othert of hi* own nation^ ha% been mad 
JMacrohiut ifi hit HttturfMlii^ whrrc Virgil 
done little elfc hit put titrir (cntiiiicntt intor 
elegant veiTc ^ To \U\i in itri^tneAi of f|)ca* 
we may fiiy of the yiincid, «« tlut it is a mifc 

o 
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neous compilation of poetical paflagesf compofing 
all toffcther an epic poemj formed upon the mo- 
del of Homer's Iliad and Odyfley ; abounding in 
beautiful verification, and juftly to be admired 
for the fine acquired tafle of its author, but de- 
void of originality either of conftruAion or exe- 
cution." Ikfidcs its general inferiority as being 
a copy from Homer, it particularly falls off from 
its original in the conception and prefervation of 
character : It does not reach the fublimlty and 
majeffy of its model, but it has in a great degree 
adopted the ilmplicity, and entirely avoided the 
niflicity of Homer. 

Lucan and Claudian in later ages were perhaps 
as good verfifiers as Virgil, bat far inferior to him 
in that fine acquired tafte, which he excelled in r 
They are ingenious, but not fimple \ and execute 
better than they contrive. A paflage from Clau- 
dian, which I Ihall beg the reader's leave to com-^ 
pare with one from Virgil (where he perfonifies 
the evil paffions and plagues of mankind, and 
A pofts them at the entrance of heH, to which 
i -ffineas is defcending) will exemplify what I have 
&id \ for at the fame time that it will bear a dif- 

Stc, whether Claudian's description is not even 
perior to Virgil*^ in poetical merit, yet the ju- 
dicious manner of introducing it in one cafe, and 
nr the evident want of judgment in the other, will 
IV tclp to fhew, that thd reafon why we prefer Vir- 
\^t gil to Claudian, is more on account of his fupe- 
riority of tafle than of talents. 

Claudian's defcription ftands In the very front 
of his poem on RufHnus \ Virgil's is woven into 
his fable, and will be found in the fixth book of 
his .^Elneid, as follows : 
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VeflUndum ante tpfuniy prhmfque in faucihu Orcif 
LuSus^ et ultr'tces pofture cubilia Cura ; 
PalUntefque habitant Morhi^ triflifque SeneSus^ 
J^t Metw, et malefuada Famesy et turfis Egeflas. 
7'erribiles vi/u forme ; hethumque^ Lahorqtte ;. 
Turn confatiptinetts Lethi Sopor, et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortifirurtique adverfo in limine Beffum, 
Perreique Mumenidifm thalamic et Difcordia demem 
Viperewn crinem vittis innexa cntentis^ 

(VlRGFL.' 

yufl in thegatesy and in the jaws of Hellj 

Revengeful Cares and fulkn Sorrows dwell f 

And pale DifeafeSf and repining Age / 

jyantf Feaff and Famine # unr^tfied rage ; 

Here Toils j and Death f and Death* s bSf 'brother ^ SI 

Forms terrible to vieWf their eentry keep: 

With anxioue Pleafuret ofaguilh mindf 

Deep Fraud* before^ and open Fofce behind e 

the Furies if on bids 9 and St Aft that fbalei 

Her hiffing trejfes^ and unfolde her fnakes. 

(D&YDIN. 

Protirius infernae ad Rmina tetra forores 
ConeiUum deform voeat ; glomerantur in unum 
Innumera peftes Erebif quafiunque Jiniftro 
Noss genuitfatuf Nutrix uifcordia belli $ 
Imperiofa Fames ; leto vicina SeneSus / 
Impatienfque fui Morbus; Livorque fecundis 
Anxius^ et fciffb Mtzrens velamine LuSus^ 
Et Timor i et c£co praceps Audacia lultu ; 
Et luxus populator opum ; cui femper adharene 
Infelix humtli grejfu comitatur Egejlas ; 
Fadaque Avaritia complex^ pe^ora matris 
Infomnes longo veniunt examine Cura, 

(Claud I AT 
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«' The infcrnial council, at Aledlo's call 

** ConyesM, afTemble in the Stygian hall ; 

*^ Myriads of ghadly plagues that (hun the light, 

** Daughters of Erebus and gloomy Night : 

** Strife war-compelling ; Famine's wading rage ; 

** And Death juft hovering o'er decrepid Age ; 

•* Envy, Profperity's repining foe, 

«* Reftlefs Difeafe, and felf^ifhevell'd Woe, 

'< Rafhnefs, and Fear, and Poverty, that fteals 

** Clofe as his fhadow at the Spendthrift's heels « 

** And Cares, that clinging to the Mifer's brea(i, 

•• Forbid his fordid foul to taftc of reft." 

llie produ^ons of the human genius will bor* 
row their complexion from the timef in which 
they originate, Ben Jonfon fays, that tte player/ 

rt mentioned it as an honour to Shake/heart that in 
vmting (whatfieverheptnntd) Qm^ blotted 
out a Une. My anfwer hath been Taddi he) Would 
he had bitted out a thoufdnd I which they thought a 
malevolent J^eech, I had not told poftertty thii, but 

for their tgnoranee^ who chofe that circumftance to 
commifid their friend by ^ wherein he mofi faulted t 
and to jufify mine own candour y for I loved the man^ 
and do honour his memorp on this fde idolatry as much 
as any : He wat indeed honefi, and of an open and 

free nature / had an excellent phantyity brave noti» 
ons and gentle exprejfionsy wherein he flowed with 
that facility^ thatfometime it was necejjary hejhould 
befoppedt Sufflaminandus rt-at, as Augufus faid 
of Haterius i His wit was in his own power ; would 
the rule of it had beenfo too ! 

I think there can be no doubt but this kind of 
indignant negligent wi th which Shakefpear wrote, 
was greatly owing to the flight confideration he 

had 
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• 

had for his audiencf . Jonfon treated thenv with 
the diftatorial haughtincfs of a pedant j Shake- 
fpear with the careleflhefs of a gentleman who 
wrote at his ea(e, and gave them the firft flowings 
of his fancy without any dread of tlieir correc- 
tion* Thefe were times in which the poet in- 
dulged his genius without reftraint v he flood 
alone and fupereminent, and wanted no artifi- 
cial fcafibld to raiie him s^ve the heads of his 
contemporaries ; he was natural,, lofty, caseleis, 
and daringly rncorreft. Pkce the fame man in 
otjier times, amongft a people polifhed almoin in- 
to general equality, and he (hM begin tO' hefitate* 
and retraft his fallies ; for in this refpeft poetical 
are like military excurfions, and it makes a wide 
difierence in the movements of a fkilful general^ 
whether he is to fally into a country defended by 
well-difciplined troops, or only by an . irregular 
mob of unarmed barbarians* Shakefpear might 
vault his Pegafus without a rein ; mountains 
might rife and feas roll in vain before him ; Na- 
ture herfelf could neither ftop nor circumfcribe 
his career. The modern man of verfe mounts 
with the precaution of a riding-mafter, and pran- 
ces round his little circle fufl-bitted and capari- 
foned in all the formality of a review^ Whilft 
he is thus pacing and piaffering with every body's 
eyes upon him, his friends are calling out every 
now and then — " Seat yourfelf firm in the fad- 
die \ Hold your body ftraiglu !; Keep your fpurs 
from his fides for fear he fets a kicking I Have a 
care he does not flumble ; there lies a (tone, here 
runs a ditch \ keep, your whip flill, and depend 

UpOB 
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upon your bit, if you have not a mind to break 
your neck r — On the other quarter his enemies 
are bawling out — " How like a taylor that fellow 
fits on horieback I Look at his feet, look at his 
arms I. Set the curs upon him ; tie a cracker to 
his horfe's tail, and make fport for the fpedla- 
tor's I" — All this while perhaps the poor devil 
could have performed paflably well, if it were not 
for the mobbing and hallooing abont him : Where^ 
as Shakefpear mounts without fear, and darting 
in the jockcy-phrafe atjcore^ cries out, " Stand 
clear, ye fons of earth I or, by the beams of my 
father Apollo, I'll ride over you, and trample 
you into duft!" 



N^ LXXXV. 



1 W A S in company the other day with a 
young gentleman, who had newly fucceeded to a 
confiderable eftatc, and was a good deal ftruck 
with the converfation of an elderly perfon prefent 
who wis very deliberately cafting up the fevcral 
demands that the community at large had upon 
his property. — <* Are you aware," fays he, " how 
fmall a portion of your revenue will properly re- 
main to yourfelf, when you have fatisfied all the 
clauDS which you muft pay to focicty and your 
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country for living amongft us and fupporting the 
chara£^cr of what is called a landed gentleman ? 
Part of your income will be ftopt for the mainte- 
nance ot them who have none, under the deno- 
mination of poor-rates ; thi# may be called a fine 
UDon the partiality of fortune, levied by the law 
CI focietyi which will not trufl its poor members 
to the precarious charity of the rich : Another 
part mufl go to the debts and neceifities of the 
government, which protefts you in war and peacei 
and is alfo a fine, which you mufl be content to 
pay for the honour of being an Englifhman, and 
the advantage of living in a land of liberty and fe- 
curity. The learned profeflions will alfo have 
their fhare ; the church for taking care of your 
foul, the phyfician for looking after your body, 
and the lawyer muft have part of your property 
for fuperintcnding the reih The merchant, 
tradcfman and artifan will have their profit upon 
all the multiplied wants, comforts and indulgen- 
ces of civilized lifie ', thefoare not to be enumerat- 
ed, for they depend oh the humours and habits of 
men ; they have grown up with the refinements 
and elegancies of the age, and they will further 
encreafc, as thefe fhall advance : They are the 
conductors, which, like the blood-veileli iii the 
human frame, circulate your wealth, and every 
other man*s wealth, through every limb and evjcrr 
fibre of the national body : The hand of indu/r 
try creates that wealth, and to the hand of in- 
duftpy it finally returns, as blood does to the 
heart." 

If 
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Ifwc trace the fituation of man from a mere 
ftatc of nature. to the highcftftatc of civilization, 
we fhall find thefe artificial wants and dependen- 
ces encreafe with every ftage and degree of his 
improvements ; fa that if wc confider each nati- 
on apart as one great machine, the feveral parts 
and fprings, which give it nK>tion, naturally be- 
come more and more complicated and multifari- 
ous, as the ufes to which it is applied are more 
and more diverfificd. Again, if wc compare tvro 
nations in an equal ftate of civilization, we may 
remark, that where the greater freedom obtains, 
there the greater variety of artificial wants will 
obtain alfo, and of courfe property will circulate 
through more channels : This I take to be the 
cafe upon a comparifon between France and 
England, arifing from the difiTercnt conftitutions 
of them and us with refpeft to civil liberty. 

The natural wants of men are pretty much the 
fame in moft ftates, but the humours of men will 
take different direftions in different countries, and 
are governed in a great degree by the laws and 
conftitution of the realm in which they are 
(bund : There are numbers of people in Eng- 
land, who get their living by arts and occupations, 
which would not be tolerated in a dcfpotic go- 
vernment. Men's n>anners arc fimplified in pro- 
portion to the reftraint and circumfcription un- 
der which they ar6 kept. The country fports of 
Englidi gentlemen furnifh maintenance and em- 
ploVmetit to vaft numbers of our people, whereas 
in rrance and other arbitrary ftates, men of the 
, firft rank and fortune refide in the capital, and 
keep no eftabliihments of this fort. What a 
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train of groomsi jockies and flable-boys follow 
the heels of our horfes and hounds in tight boots 
and leather breeches ! each of which carries the 
clothes of fix men upon his back, cafed in one 
jQdn of flannel under another, like the coats of 
an onion. The locomotive mania of an £ngli(h- 
man circulates his perfon, and of courfe his caihy 
in every quarter of the kingdom : A French- 
man takes a journey only when he cannot help it, 
an £ngli(hman has no other reafon but becaufe 
he likes it ; he moves with every fhift of the wea* 
ther, and follows the changes of the xnoft varia- 
ble dimate in the world ^ a firo£^ morning puts 
liim from his hunting, and he is in London before 
night ', a tliaw meets him in town^ and again he 
fcampers into the country : He has a horfe to run 
at Epfom, another at Saliibury, and a thml at ' 
York, and he muTt he on the fpot to back 
every one of them ; he has a ftud at Newmarket| 
a miitrefs in London, a (hooting-box in Norfolk^ 
and a pack of fox-hounds in the New Foreft : 
For one wheel that real bufinefs puts in motioOf 
jpleafurej whim, ennui turn one hundred : Sick- 
ncfs, which confines all the reft of the worUi j 
fends him upon his travels \ one doAor plunges 
liim into the fea at Brighthelmftone, a fecond 
ileeps him in warm water at Buxton \ and a third 
fends him to Bath; for the gentlemen of the ^ 
learned faculty, whether they help us into life, ot\ 
. help us out of it, make us pay toll at each gate | \ 
and if at any time their art keeps us alive, the I 
fine we muft pay to their ingenuity makes the re- 
newal in fome cafes too hard a bargain for a poor 
man to profit by. In all other countries upon 
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earth a rasrn is contented to be well and pay no- 
thing for being fo, but in England even health is 
an exi^enfivc article, as wc are for ever contriv- 
^ ing bow to be a little better, and phyficians are 
too confcientious to take a fee and do nothing i'or 
it. If there is any thing like ridicule in t^is, it is 
againft the patient and not againft the phylician 
1 would wifli to point it ; it is in England that 
I the profeilion is truly dignified, and if it is here 
I accompanied with greater einolunients, it is pro- 
portionably praftifed with Superior learning ; if 
life is more valuable in a land of freedom than in 
a land of fliivcry, why fhould it not be pafd for 
according to its value ? In -defpotic ftatcs, where 
men's lives ^are in faft tlK property of the prince, 
allfubje£b fhoulJ in judice be cured or killed at 
his proper charge \ but where a man's houfe is 
lus caftle, his health is his own concern. 

As to the other learned profeilion of the law, 
to its honour be it fpoken, there is that charming 
perplexity. about Jt,,tluit we can ruin one another 
and ourfeiyes with thc^greatcft certainty and faci- 
lity. It is fo fuperior to all other I'ciences, that it 
can turn demonftration into doubt, truth into 
contradidtioq, make improbability put matter of 
&ft out of countenance, arid hang up a point for 
twenty years, which common fenfe would decide 
in as many minutes. It is the glorious privilege 
of the freemen of England to make their own 
laws, and they hav^ made fo many, that they 
can neither count them up nor comprehend then 
The parliament of England is without compuri 
the moft voluminous author in the world ; and 
there is fuch a happv ambiguity in its works, that 
Vol. III. ' D* its 
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its ftudents have as much to fay on the wrong 
iide of every queftion as upon the right : In all 
calfes of difcuilion it is one man's bufineft to puz- 
zle, and another's to explain, and though victory 
be ever fo certain^ it is agreed between the par- 
ties to make a long battle.:' There mufl: be an ex- 
traordinary faculty of expreflionin the 4aw, when 
the only parts clearlv tinderftood are thpfe which 
it has not committea to writing. 

I ihall fay very little in this place upon the fa- 
cred profeffion of di^vinity : It is to be lamented 
that the church of England' is not provided witli. 
aproper competency for all who are engaged im. 
performing its fundHohsj' but I cannot clofe witl& 
their opinion, whoare for' llripping its dignities^ 
and equalizing thofe fplendid beiieficeis, whichi 
-4re at* once the glory and fupport of its cftablifh- 
ment. Levellers and reformers ^ill always have 
the popular cry on their fide^ and I have jjood'rea- 
fon to know with what inveteracy a man is per* 
fccuted'for an opinion which oppofes it j. and yet 
it is hard to give credit to thie iilicerit^ a,nd/ dif- 
intereftednefs of hkn who courts popularity, ami 
•deny it to the man who facrifices his repofe and 
ftand« the iMiint of abufe in defencc'of what he 
believes to be the truth. 

And now having fallen upon the mention of 
Popularity, I fhall take leave to addrefs that di- 
vinity with a few lines picked up £:om an obfcure 
author, which, though below poetry, 'fire not 
quite profc, and on that accouii:: pretty nearly 
fuited to the level of their .fubjc£l. 

« O PopuUnt)^ 
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<« O Popularity, thou giddy thing ! 

« What grace or profit doU thou bring*^ 
■^ Thou art not honeily* thou art not famc^ 
** 1 cannot call thcc by a worthy name : 

•« To fay 1 haic thee were not true ; 

** Contempt is property thy due ; 
"** I cannot love thee aikd dcfpiiic thee too. 

**• Thou art no patriot, hut the vcrieft cheat 
** That onrer tiaffickM in de^it ; 
** A ftate empiric, beUowing loud 
freedom and phrenzy to the mobbing- crowd ; 
** And what car's thou, if thou caoft raife 
** Uluminations and huzzas, 
** Tho' half the city funk in one bright blaze ? 

** A patriot ! no ; for thou doCt hold in hate 

** The very peace and welfare of the ftate : 

^ When anarchy aflaulu the fovcrcign's throne^ 

'* Then«i8 the day, the night thine own ; 

« Then is thy triumph, when the foe 

" Levels fome dark inlidious blow, 
^* Or ftrong rebellion lays thy country low. 

^ Thou canft ail^dl humility to hide 

** Some deep device of monftrous pride ; 

•• Confcience and charity pretend 

For com palling fome private end ; 
"**' And in a canting conventicle note 

** I'Ong Icripture paJflagcs canft quote, 
Wheu perfecution rankles in thy thioac. 

** Thou haft no fenfe of nature at thy heart, 

"** No ear for iieience, and no eye for art, 

'* Yet -confidently doft decide at once 
«« This man a wit, and that a dunce ; 
*• And, (ftrange totelj!) howe'cr unjul^ 
« We take thy dictates upon truft, - 

** For if the worid will be deceiv'd, it muft. . 

*' In truth and juftice thou haft no delight, 
«• Virtue thou doft not knorr by fight; 
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him : As he was to be the chief feducer and mif- 
leader of the heir apparent of the crown, it was 
incumbent on the poet to qualify him for that part 
in fuch a manner as ihould give probability and 
even a plea to the temptation ; this was only to 
be done by the ftrongeft touches, and the highcft 
cokourings of a matter ; by hitting off a humour 
of (b happy, fo facetious and fo alluring a caft,. 
•cs fhould tempt even royalty to forget ittelf and 
x'irtue to turn reveller in his cempany. His lies, 
his Tanity and his cowardice, too grofs to deceive^ 
v/ere to be fo ingenious as to give delight ; his 
cunning evafions, his witty r^ources, his mock 
folemuity, his vapouring felPconfequcnce, were- 
to furnilh a continual feaft of laughter to his roy-^ 
u\ companion ; he was not only to be witty him*^ 
ielf, but the caufe of wit in other people ; a whet* 
ilone for raillery ; a buffoon, whofe very pcrfon 
was a jeft : C5ompounded of thefe humours,. 
Shakcfpear. produced the character of Sir John 
F (liftoff ; a character, which neither ancient nor 
itiodcrn comedy has ever equalled, which was fo 
much the favourite of its author as to be intro- 
duced in three feveral plays, and which is likely 
to be the idol of the Englifh flage, as long as it 
fiiall fpcak the language of Shakefpear. 
' This charafter almoft fingly fupports the whole 
comic plot of the firft part of Henry the fourth ;, 
the poet has indeed thrown in fome auxiliary 
humours in the perfons of Gadlhill, Pcto, Bar- 
dolph, and Hoftefs Quickly ;' the two firft ferve 
for little elfe except to fill up the a^Stion, but 
Bardolph as a butt to Falftaff's raillery, and the 
hoftefs in her wrangling fcenc with him^ when 

his 
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the conqueft of France. This prince, whofc 
character was deft.intd to cxliibit a revolution of 
lb brilliant a fort, was not only in himfelf a very 
tempting liero for the dramatic poet, who delights 
in incidents of novelty and furprize, but alfo of- 
fered to his imagination a train of attendant cha- 
Tuclcrs,. in the perfons of his wild comrades and 
iibdates, which would be of themfelves a drama. 
Here was a field for invention wide enough even 
for the genius of Shakefpcar to range in. All the 
humours, paflions and extravagancies of human 
life might be brought into the compoiition,,and 
^vhen he had grouped and pcrfonified them to 
histaiie and liking, he had a leader ready to place 
at the head of the train, and the truth of hiftory 
to give life and intereft to his drama. 

With thefe materials ready for creation the 
great artlft fate down to his workj the canvafs 
v^as fpread before him,, ample and capacious as 
the ex^^anfo of his awn fiiHcy; nature put her 
pencil into his hand, and he began to fketch. His 
iirft concern was to give a chief or captain to this 
gang of rioters j this would naturally be the firft 
outline he drew. To iill up the drawing of this 
perfonage he conceived a voluptuary, in whofc 
figure and character there fliould be an aflemblagc 
of comic qualities; in his perfon he {hduld be bloat- 
ed and blown up to the fize of a SiletjuSy lazy, luxu- 
rious, in fenfuality a fatyr,in intemperance abaccha- 
nalian : As he was to ftand iii the pod of a ring- 
leader amongfc thieves and cutpuries, he made, 
him a notorious liar, a fwaggcring coward, vain- 
glorious, arbitrary, knavifli, crafty, voracious of 
plunder, lavifh of his gains, without credit, ho- 
liour or bonefty, and in debt to every body about 

him : 
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Caliban ; but I now perceive, by the help of thefe 
difcoveries, that the charafter is made. up in great 
part of abfurd and Juftian pajjages from many plays^ 
if I ivhich Shahefpear was verfed and 'perliarps had 
* been a performer : Piftors dialogue is a tiffuc of okl 
tags of bombuft, hkc t&c middle comedy of the 
Greeks, which dealt in parody. I abate of my 
r.ftonifhment at the invention and originality of 
the poet, but it does not leflTen my refpeft for liis 
ingenuity. Shakefpcar founded his^ bully in pa- 
rody, Jonfon copied his firom nature, and the 
palm feems due to Bobadil upon-acomparifon with 
Piftol •, Congrevc copied a tery happy likenefs 
from Jonfon, and by the faircft and moft lauda- 
ble imitation produced his Noll Bluff, one of thc^ 
pleafanteft humourifts on the comic ftage. 

Shallow and Silence are two very ftrong aux- 
iliaries to this fecond part of Falftaff^s humours, 
and though they do not abfolutely belong to "Kv 
family, they are nevcrthelcfs near of kin, and dl< 
rivatives froni his ftock : Surely two pleafatiic.^ 
fellows never trdde the ftage \ tliey not only co'^ 
traft and play upon each other, but Silence fot:^ 
and Silence tipiy make the moft comical reverf^ 
nature ; never was drunkennefs fo well introducer 
or fo happily employed "wi any drama : The <^- 
logue between Shallow and FaHVafF, and the ^ 
fcription given by the lattei* of Shallow's youtl^ 
frolicks, fere as true nature and as true comedy 
man's invention ever produced : The recruits 
alfo in the literal fenfe the recruits of the drat^ 
Thefe ptrfonages have the further merit of thrc:^^ 
ing FalftafF*s charadler into a new caic, and y:g 
ing it the feafonablc relief cS" variety. 
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Dame Quickly alfo in this fecond part rcfumcs 
her r61c with great comic fpirit, but with fomc 
variation of charadter for the purpoie of intro- 
ducing a new member into the troop in .the pcribii 
of Doll Tearflieet, the common trull of the 
ti^s. Though this part is very ftrongly colour- 
ed, and though the fcene with her and FalfkafFis 
of a loofe as well as ludicrous nature, ,yct if we 
compare Shakefpear's conduft of this incident 
with that of the dramatic writers of his time, and 
even fincc his time, we muft confcfs he has ma- 
naged it with more than common care, and ex- 
Wbitcd his comic hero in a very ridiculous light, 
without any of thofe grofs indecencies which the 
poets of bi» age indulged themfelves in without 
rcftraint. 

The humour of the Prince of Wales is not fo 
free and unconftr^iined as in the llrrt part ; though 
he ftill demeans himfelf in the courfe of his re- 
vels, yet it is with frequent marks of repugnance. 
and fdlf-confkleration, as becomes the conqueror 
of Percy, an<i we fee his charafter approaching 
faft towards a thorough reformation j but though 
we are thus prepared for the change that is to 
happen,, when this young hero throws off the re- 
veller and aflumes the king, yet we are not for- 
tilled againA the wcaknefs of pity, when the dif- 
appointment and baniihment ur FalAalV takes 
place, and the poet executes jufticc upon his in- 
imitable delinquent, with all the rigour of aa 
unrelenting moralirt.. The reader or fpeftator, 
who has accompanied Falftaffthrougli his dram.t- 
tic ilory, is in debt to him for fo niany plea fan l 
moments, that all his failings, which Ihould have 
D 5 raifcd 
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raifed conte^ipt^ have only provoked laughter^ 
and he begins to think they are nov natural to his 
chara^er, but aflumed for his amuiement. JVitE 
thcfe imprefBons we fee him delivered over to 
mortification and difgrace, and. bewail his punifh* 
ment with a fenfibility, that is only due to the 
fufferings of the virtuous. 

As it is impofilble to aicertain the Kmks of 
Shakcfpear's genius,, I will not prefume to fay he- 
could not have iupported his honour^ had he cho* 
fen to have prolonged his exiflence thro' the fiic* 
ceeding drama of Henry the Fiftk ; we may 
conclude, that no ready expedient prefented it- 
ielf to his fancy, and he was not apt to (jpend 
much pains in Searching fbr fuch : He therefore 
jnit him to death, by which he fairly placed hinik 
out of the reach of his contemporaries, and got 
rid of the trouble and difficulty of keeping hinr 
up to his original pitch, if he had attempted to 
carry him tlirough a third drama, after he had 
removed the Prince of Wales out of his com* 
pany, and feated him on the throne. I cannot 
doubt but there were refources in Shakefpear's 
genius, and a latitude of humour in the charadter 
of FalftaflF, which might have furni£hed fcenes of 
;idmirable comedy by exhioiting him in his dif. 
grace, and both Shallow and Silence would have 
been acceiTarics to his pleafantry : Even the field 
of Agincourt, and the diftrefs of the king's army 
b»jfore the aftion, had the poet thought proper 
to have prodaced Falftaif on the fcene, might 
have been as fruitful i» comic incidents as the 
iattle of Shrewfbury ; this we can readily believe 
Ivovtx xm humours of FkieUen and Piftol, which 
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he has woven into his drama ; the former of 
whom is made to remind us of Falflraff, in his 
dialo|pe with Captain Gower, when he tells him 
tliat — ^s jfJexandiT is kill his friend Clytus^ being 
in his ales antt his cupfj fo aljb iHarry Monmouth, 
being in his right wits and his goot judgments, is 
iurtied away the fat Knight with the great pelly^oub^ 
let : He wasfmlofjejk and gypes atul knaveries^ 
and mocks ; I am' fi^^t his name* — ^ir John 
feJfiaffs-*^That rr 5Atf.^^-**-^TlM8 pafiage has ever 
given me'» pleafing fenfation,. as it marks a re- 
gret in the poet to part with a favourite charafter, 
and is a tender farewcl^to his memory : It is alfo 
with particular propriety that thefe words are put 
into th^ Aioiith of Flu^Ueni who ftands here as' 
fiis fubftitutei .and whofe humour, as well as that 
of Nym, ips^y be i[aicl to have arifen out of the 
aOxe&oCFalftaSl' 
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O F all our dealers in fecoiid-hand wares, few 
bring their goods to Co bad a m^fkct, as. thofe 
humble wits who retail other people's wom-^uit 
jokes. A mah*s good fayuigs" arc fd* peribhalljr 
his own, and'dcpend fo much uppii 'hianncf^ and 
circumftances, that they make i pbdt figtirc in 
other people's mouths, and fuflfer even more by 
printing than they do by repeating : It is alfo a 
very difficult thing to pen a witticifm ; for by 
the time we have adjufted all the defcriptive ar- 
rangements of tbh tnanfaidy and f other man repii^' 
fdy we have miferably blunted the edge of the re- 
partee. Thefe difficulties however have been 
happily overcome by Mr, Jofeph Miller and other 
facetious compilers, whole works are in general 
circulation, and may be heard of in moft clubs 
and companies where gentlemen meet, who love 
to fay a good thing without the trouble of invent- 
ing it. We are alfo in a fair train of knowing 
every thing that a late celebrated atrthor faid, as 
well as wrote, without an exception even of his 
moft fecret ejaculations. We may judge how va- 
luable 
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luable thefe diaries will be to pofterity, when wc 
rcfleft how much we (hould now be edified, had 
any ofthe anttents given us as minute a colleElanea 
of their illuftrious contemporaries. 

Wc have, it is true, a few of Cicero s table- 
jokes 5 but how delightftrl would it be to know 
whathefaid, when nobody heard him ! hmv pN 
oufly he reproaclicd himfelf when he laid in bed 
"too late "ina morning, or eat too heartily at //<?/- 
tetiftu/s or Cajar^s table. We are told indeed thirt 
Ct2to the Ceff/or loved his jefl, but we fliould have 
been doubly glad to have partaken of it: What n 
pity it is that nobody thought it worth their while 
to record fome pleafanter fpecimen than Macrobius 
has givcnr us of his retort upon ^. Albidius^ a 
glutton and a fpehdthrift, when his houfe was 
on 'fire — IVhat he- could not eat y he- has burnt ^ faid 
Catc; where the point of the jeft lies in the al- 
lufiontoa partkrulflir kind of facrifice, and the 
good-humour of it' with himfelf. It was better 
faid by P. 5yn// the aftor, when he faw one Afu- 
ciusy a malevolent fellow, in a very melancholy 
mood — Either feme ilhfortune has befallen Mucius^, 
or feme good has happened to one' of his acquaintance, 

A man's feme f hall 'be recorded to pofterity by 
the trifling merit of a jeft, when the great things 
he has done would elfe have been buried in obli- 
vion : Who would now have known that X. Mai-* 
lius was once the beft painter in Rome, if it was 
Hot for his repartee to Servilius Geminus P Tou paint 
better than you models fays' Geminus ^ jwinting to 
Mallius's children, who were crooked and ill-fa- 
voured.— L/i^ ^;7o//g'/&, replied the artift 5 I paint 
in the daylight y but t model y a^ you call it y in the dark. 

Cicere, 
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Ctceroy it is -well knowni Was a great joker^and 
fome of bis good fayings have reached us }- it does 
not appear as if his wit had been of the naslicious 
fort, and yet P(?»^^ whofe temper eould not 
ftand a jefl, was fo galled by hinai that he is re* 
ported to have faid with great bitternefs — Oh I 
that Cicero would go owr to my enemies ^ for then he 
%uou/dhe afraid ofme.^^U Cicero forgave .this far- 
cafm, I ihould call him not only a better^tiemper^ 
ed, but a braver man than Fompey. 

But of all the antient wits Augufiat (eems to^ 
have had moft point, and he was as remarkable 
for taking a jeft, as for giving k. A^ country fel- 
low came to- Rome, who was fo like the emp&- 
For,: that all the city ran after him ; Augufttu 
heard of it, and ordering the man into his prcH 
fence; — Harkye^ friend I fay* he, when was your 
mother in Rome ? — Never j an pUafe you I replied' 
the countryman, butmyfatl^r has been here many a 
time and off ^ The anecdote of the old foldieris^ 
ilillmore to his^ credit : He folicited the emperor 
to defend him in a init; Auguftus fent his pwn> 
advocate into court y the fbldier was diflatisfied,. 
and faid to the emperor-^/ Sd not fight fur you by 
proxy at ABium—Augufus ielt the reproof, and> 
condeicended to his requefl in perfon. • When 
Pacuvius Taurus greedily iblicited » largefs from- 
the emperoxv and to urge him to the greater li- 
berality added^ that all the world would have it 
that he had made him< a very bountiful donatioxr 
•—J?!// you know better f, faid AugttftuSj than to be^- 
lieve the worId-^2Lnd difaiifled the fycophant with* 
out his errand. I fhali mention, one more caie,. 
whcrc^ by a very courtly evafion, lie parried the 

folicitation 
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(blicitation cf his ctptain ef the guardi who had 
been cafhiered^. and was petitioning the emperor 
to allow him his pay ^ telling him that he did 
not aik that indalgence for tlie fake of the money 
which might accrue to- him^. but that he might 
have it to fay he had redgned his commiffion^ 
and not been cafhiered — If that be all your reafon^ 
fays the emperor, tell the world that you have re-' 
ceived ity and I will net deny that J have paid it. 

Vatititus^ who- was noted to a proverb as a com- 
mon flanderer, and particularly obnoxious for 
bis Icurrility againil Cicero^ was pelted by the po- 
pulace in the amphitheatre, whilft he was giving 
them the Gladiators :. He complained to the 
j£diles of the infuk^ and got an edifl forbidding 
ffae people to caft any thing into the area but ap- 
ples. An arch feUow brought a furious large fir- 
apj^ to the famous lawyer Cafielliusy and de- 
manded his opinion upon the edlA. — 1 am of 
tptniofif fays CafceUiuSy that yojtr fir^pple is lit era II f 
and legally an appley with this pro^fifo however y that 
J9U intend to throw it at- Vatinitt/s head. 

As there is fome danger in making too free 
with oldjokes^ I fhali hold my hand for the pre- 
ieat I but if thefe flionld fucceed in being accep- 
table to. my readers, I (hall not be afraid of meet- 
ing Mrm Jofeph Miller and his modern witticifm^ 
widi my antients. In that ca{e I {hall not def- 
pair of being able to lay before the public a verita- 
ble Roman newfpaper, compounded of events in 
the days of Julias Caefar ^ By what happy chance 
I traced thb valuable relick, and with what pains 
1 poflefled myfelf of it, may be matter (^future ex- 
planation : I have the iatissfadUbn however to pre-r 

mife 
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mife to the reader^ that it is written with gre 
-freedom, and as well fprinkled with private ane 
dotes as any of theprefent- day, whofe agreeab 
familiarity is fo charming to every body but tf: 
parties concerned : It has* alfo a-good dafh < 
the dramatic ; and as fome fadidious people ha^ 
been inclined to treat our intelligencers and n 
viewers with a degree bfnegle<St Ordering upc 
contempt, I fhall haVe plcafure in (hewing • th; 
they have claffical authority for all their quirl 
and conceits, and that they are all Vrritten in tl" 
true quaint fpirit of critic tfm < It^ is to be I: 
mented that the Roman theatre furnifhes- no L 
dies to match the heroines of our itage j but 
can produce fome encomiums upon Labirius^ R 
fetus and the famous PMiut Syrusy which woul 
not be unapplicable to fcimeof ourprefentcapit; 
adtors i I am forry to be obliged to confcfs, ths 
they were not •■ in the habit of fpeaking^ -epilogue 
in thofe days ; but I have a fubftitute in a pre 
Jogue written and fpoken by Decimus Laberiti 
which I am temprted to throw out as a lure to m 
newfpaper ; but- 1 • muft firft explain upon whs 
occafion it was compofed. 

This Laherius was a Roman knight of goo 
family, and a man withal of high fpirit and pn 
teniions, but unfortunately he had a talent fc 
the drama : He read his own plays better tha 
any man then living could zCt them, for neith( 
Qarrick r\ox Henderfon were yet born. /\ Ciodiu 
the fine gentleman and rake of the age, had th 
indecorum- to prefsZ^m/zj^ to come forward o 
the public ftage, and take the principal chara£t< 
in one of his own plays : Laberius was indignan 

an 
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Lind Chdius proceeded to menaces : — Do your 
\uorft\ fays the Rocnan knight, you can hut fend 
me to Dyracchlum and hack again — proudly inti- 
mating that he would fuffer the like banifliment 
wiih Cicero rather than confent to . his demand \ 
for a<fting was not then the amufemcnt of^the 
people of fafhion, and private theatres were not 
thought of. JuHus Cafar was no lefs captivated 
with Laheriu/s talents than Ciodius had been, and 
being ai man not apt. to be diicouraged by com- 
mon difficulties,. took up the fame folicitation, 
and afiailed our Roman knight,, who 'was now 
fixty years of age, .and felt his powers in their 
decline : Cox>fcious of this decline no lefs than of 
his own dignity, heTefiftedthe degrading requeft ; 
he interceded, Ive implbred of Cafar to excufe 
him : ft'was to no purpofe, C/j/^r had made it his 
point, and his point he would carry : The word 
of Cajar was law, and LaheriuSy driven out of all 
his defence^ was obliged ' to fiibmit and comply. 
C^far makes a grand fpeftacle for all Rome ; bills 
irc given out for a play o£Laheriusj and the prinr 
dpal part is announced to. be performed by the 
tuthor himfelfi.Thc theatre is thronged with 
fpeAators) all Rome is prefent, and Decimus 
Uherius prefents himfelf on the ftage, and ad-- 
dreiles the. audience in. the following prologue : 

« Prologue hy Decimus Laberius. 

** O ftrong Neccflity L of whofc fwift courfe 
• So many feel, fo few efcape the force, 
"Whither,, ah I whither, in thy prone career,. 
.* Haft thou decreed this dyings frame to bear ? 

« Me 
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** Me in my better days nor foe, nor friGml, 
*' Nor threat, nor bribe, Bor \-anity con'd bend; 
** Now lur'd by flattery in my weaker age, 
*' I fink my knighdiood and afceod the ft^ge. 
•* Yet mufe nottherefore — Ilow fhall man gain£iy 
•* Him, whom the Deities themfelves obey ? 
" Sixty long years I've liv'd without diigraco 
•* A Roman knight ; let dignity give place ! 
** I'm Char's a<5lor now, and compafs more 
** In one fhort hour, than all my life before. 

" O Forume ! fickle fource of good add ill, 
•* If hereto place me 'twas thy fovereign will, 
" Why, when I'd youth aiud faculties to pleafe 
•* So great a mafter and foch guefts as thefe, 
** Why not compel me then^ malicious power ! 
** To the hard tafk of this degrading hour ? 
" Where now, in what profound' abyfs of fhame> 
" Doft thou confpire with Fate to fink my name? 
** Whence are niy hopes £. What voice can age fti 
** To* charm the ear ; what grace to pleafe the eye? 
" Where is the adtion, energy, and art, 
** The look, that guides its pallion to the heart ? 
" Age creeps like ivy o*er.my withered trunk, 
" Its bloom all blafted, audits vigour fhrunk ;, 
*^ A tomb, where nothing but a name remains 
•* To tell the world whofe afhes it contains." 

The original is fo fuperiorly beautiful, that 
prevent a bathos I fhall infert it after the tr 
lation. 

Necissitas, cujus curfus tranfverfrtwpctum- 
Voluerunt muU'i ejfugcrsy fauci potuerunt^ 
^0 me detrttfit peene extremis fenfibm ? 
^tcm nulla ambitioy nulla unquctm largtti(^ 

A 
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r time%y vis nulla^ nulla auSoritas 
IV potuit injuventa dejlatu ; 
nfenetla ui facile lahefecit loco 
xcelUntis mente clement e c^^ta 
ffa placide blandiloquens oraiio ! 
n ipji Dii negare cui nihil potuerunt^^ • 

lem me denegare quis poffet pad ? 
bis trirenis annis aSisJine noia 
Romantu lare egrejfus meo 
m revertoi mimus : Nimirum hoc die 
fus vixi mihiquam vivendum fuit. 
ia^. immoderata in bono -aque atque in mafop, 
erat lihiium literarttm laudiBus 
cacumen nqflra fama fmngerej 
m vigebam membris praviridantibut^ 
acere populo et tali cum poteram liitjo^ 
lexibHem me concurvafti at carperes ? 
me qua dejicis P quid ad fcenam cffero ?" 
imformayOn dignitatem corporis^ 
' virtutem^ an vocis jucundafonum ^ 
dera ferpens vins arboreas necat^ 
' vetujlas amplexo armorum enecat : 
hri Jimilis nihil nifi nomen retine^,. 

y which this pathetic prologue was at- 
:o was a comedy, in wliich Laberius took 
radler of a flave, and in the courfe of the 
; ufual) was beaten by his mafter : In this 
»n, having marked his habit with counter- 
kripes, he runs upon the ftage, and cries 
ain — Porroy ^irites t libertatem perdimus^ 
od fait by Countrymeny there is an end of 
The indignant fpe^tators fent up a fhout ^ 
n the language of our prcfent playhoufe 
hurji of applaufe ;. a mojl violent burfiof-ap^ 

platife 
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plaufefrom a moft crowded and briUiant houfe^ ovei 
flowing in all parts. Laberius not yet content wit 
this atonement to the manes of his knighthooc 
fubjoins the followiifg pointed' alhiiion : Necej^ 
fp multos timeati quern multi timent — ^he mst 
ivhom many fear ^ mtt/t needs fear many. All ey( 
were now turned upoh Cafar^ 2nd the degrade 
Laberius enjoyed a full revenge. 

We may naturally fuppoTe this condiift 16; 
him the favour of C^far^ who immediately too! 
up PuUius Syr us ^ a Syrian flave, who had bee 
manumitted for. his^ ingenious talents, and w; 
a£iing in the coiuitry theatres with much applauf 
Cafar fetched him oat oJF his obfcurity^.as ^ 
bring up an aftrefs from Bath or York, and pfl 
ted him againft Laberius. It was the triumph < 
youth and vigour over age and decay, and C^Ji 
with malicious civility faid to Laberius, Faven 
iibi me vi5lus es^ Laberi^ a Syro — Tou are furpaj^ 
by Syrus in fpite of myfupport. As Laberius w 
going out or the theatre he was met hy Syn 
who was inconfiderate enough to let an expreflSi 
efcape him, which was very difrerpe^tful to 1 
veteran competitor : Laberius felt the unbecoi 
ing infult, and, turning to Syrusy gave him tl 
extemporary anftver — 

** To ftand the firft is not the lot of all ; 
" 'Tis now youF turn to mount, and mine to fall : 
** 'Tis flippery ground ; beware you keep your fe< 
** For public favor is a public cheat.*' 

l^on pojfunt pri'mi e/fe tmnes ot/itri'in tempore ; 
Suwmum ad gradum cum claritatis'^iieneris^^ 

Conjij 
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ConfJIet £gre ; ei quam defcendas^ decides : 
Cecidi ego : Cadet qui/equitur. Laus eft publica. 

I need not remind the learned Reader in what 
credit the fayings of this Publius Syrus have been 
juftly held by all the literati from Seneca to Scali" 
ger^ who turned them into Greek} and it is for 
the honour of the fraternity of the. ftage, that 
both he and Sophron^ whofe moral fentences were 
found under Plato^s pillow when he died, were 
adtors by profeflion. 

I fhali now only add that my Newfpaper con- 
tains a very intercfting defcription of two young 
aftors, Hylas and Pylndes^ who became great fa- 
vourites with Augttjhis^ when he was emperor, 
and made their firft appearance at the time this 
journal was written. If the. Reader Ihall find any 
aUufion to two very promifing young performers, 
now living, whole initials correfpond with the 
above, I can promife him that our contempora^ 
rid will not fufler by the comparifon. I may 
•venture to fay in the words of DoAor Young.*^ 



The Roman wou^d not Uujh at the tnijiake. 
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IDn* S.AMUEL Johnson, in his ^ife of Row^ 
rproncninces c£ The Fair Pwtentf that it is om (^ 
the moft pieafing tragedies on tbeJlagCy ^tvbene it J& 
keeps its turns of appearingy and probably woill kfi\ 
keep theniy for that there isfcarcely any m)ork.ofmf^ 
poet, at once fo inter^fHng by the fable y ^ndfo ddtgU 
ful by the language, Thejloryy he obferves, isd$ 
-mefticy attd therefore eajily received by the isnagination 
xind ajfimilated to common life ; the. diSHon is epcqm 
Jitely harmoftiousy and f oft orfprightly as occa/ionrt 
quires. Few people, I believe, will think, tbi 
chara£Ver of The Fair Penitent too Tav^ oa.th( 
fcore of commendation j the hi^h degree of ^b 
lie favour in which this tragedy has long ftoo^ 
has ever attrafted the beil audiences to it,, and en 
gaged the talents of.thc bcft performers in its dif 
play. As there is no drama more frequently e» 
hibited, or more generally read, I propofe to giv« 
It a fair and impartial examination, jointly witl 
the more unknown and lefs popular tragedy fron 
•which it is derived. 

The Fair Penitent is in fable and charafter C 
clofely copied from The Fatal Dcivryy that it is im 
poflible not to take that tragedy along with it 
and it is matter of fome furprize to me that Row 
Ihould have made no acknowledgment of his imi 
tation cither in his dedication or prologue, or an 
where elfe that I am apprifed of. 

Tti 
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iis tragedy of The Fatal Dowry was the joint 
i&ion of Madlnger and Nathaniel Field ; it: 

a wider compafs of fable tlian The Fair Pe-- 
, by which means it prefents a very afrefting 

at the opening, which difcovcr* young 
Alois attcndedby his friend Romonty waiting 
a petition.in his hand to be prefented to the 
;s, when they (Iiall meet, praying the releafe 
i dead father's body, which had been feized 
s creditors, and detained in their hands for 
I he had incurred in the public fcrvice, as 

Mapflial of the armies of burgundy. MaC- 
r, to whofe fliare this pftrt of the tragedy de- 
:d, has managed this pathetic introduction 
confummate Ikill and great exprefEon of na- 
j a noble youth in the laft ft ate of worldly 
jft, reduced to thehumiliatlTig yet pious office 
ticiting an unfeeling and unfriendly judge to 
r him to pay the folemn rites of burial to the 
ins of an illuftrious father, who had fought 
ountry's battles with glory, and had facrific- 
t and fortune in defence of an ingratefql ilate, 
efles the fpeAators mind with pity and ref- 

which ar/e felt tluough every paflage of the 
: One thing in particular ftrikes me at the ope- 
f the fcenc, which is the long filence that the 
has artfully impofed upon his principal cha- 
r ( Gharalois ) who (lands in mute forrow wit^ 
letition in his hand, whilft his friend Romont^ 
his advocate Charmi, urge him to prefent 
elf to the judges and folicit them in perfon : 
judges now make then* entrance, tley flop 
I the ftage ; they offer him the faireft oppor- 
y for tendering Jiis petition and folicHinff his 

luit: 
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Riit : Charalois remains fixed and fpeechlefs ; R' 
mont, vrho is all eagernefs in his caufei preff 
him again and again-*- 

• Now put on your-yplrits — 
Now^ Sir J lofe not this offered meant- : Their lock 
Fix^d on you with a pitying earnefineft^ 
Jnvite you to demand their furtherance 
' To your good purpofe^ \ 

The judges point him out to. each other \ tl 
lament the misfortunes of his noble houfe.^ tl: 
obferve, 

// is young Charalois 
Son to the Marjhal^ from whom he inherits 
His fame and virtues only. 

Romont. Ha! they name you* 

Dulroy. His father died In pnfon two daysji 
Rochfort. TV-, to thejhame of this mgratefulji 
Thatfuch a mafter in the art of war^ 
So noble andfo highly meriting 
From this forgetful country ^ fhould^ for want 
Of means tofatisfy his creditors 
thefum he took up for the general goody 
Meet with an endfo infamous, 

.Romont. Dare you ever hope for like opportunity 

It is in vain ; the opportunity pafles off, ^^ 
Charalois opens not his mouth| nor even (ilen 
tenders his petition>. 

I have, upon a former occafion, both gej 
rally and particularly obferved upon the eifefb 
dramatic filence ; the ilage cannot afford am^ 
beauti&l and touching inilance than this bef 
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J : To fay it is not inferior to tlic filcnce of Hani^ 
t upon his Hrft appearance^ would be faying too 
ttkin its favour. I have no doubt but Maffin- 
rrhad this very cafe in his thoug'its, and I ho^ 
9ur him no lefs for the imitating, than I (liould 
avedone for ftriking out a illence fo naturally 
k1 fo delicately prefcrved. What could Chara- 
•is have uttered to give him that intcrefl in tiie 
carts of his fpeftators, which their own conclu- 
ous during his afte^ing filence have already im- 
xfled ? No fooner are the judges gone, than 
ic ardent Romont again breaks forth— 

Thii ohftinate fplem 
Tou think becomes your forrow^ atul fuvts weJl 
IVithyour black fults, 

bis is Hamlet himfclf, his inky cloak, and cuf^ 
nary fuits of folemn black I'Jie cliaraftcr of 
laralois is thus fixed before he fpeaks; the 
ct's art has given the prejudice that is to bear 
m in our affe^lions through all the fucceeding 
cnts of the fable ; and a ftriking contraft is 
ablidied between the undifccrning llcry zeal of 
jmont, and Charalois' fine fenfibility and high- 
m dignity of foul. 

A more methodical and regular dramatift 
)\x\d have flopped here, fatisiied that the im- 
cfiion already made was fully fuflicient for all 
! purpofes of his plot ; but Maflingcr, accor- 
ig to the bufy fpirit of the flage for which he 
ote, is not alarmed by a throng of incidents, 
i proceeds to open the court and difcufs the 
adings on the flage : The advocate Charmi in 
Vol. III. E a fet 
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a fet harangue moves the judges for difpen 
with the rigour of the law in favour of credit 
and for refcuing the MarfhaFs corpfe out of tl 
clutches; he is brow-beaten and. filenced by 
prefiding judge old No vail : The plea is -then 
ken up by the impetuous Romont, and ur 
with fo much perfonal infolence, that he is an 
ei on the fpot, put -in .charge -of the officer! 
the court, and taken to prilbn. This is a ^ 
ftriking mode of hitroducing the fet oratior 
Charalois ; a fon recounting the military atchi« 
ments of a newly decea fed father, and implo: 
mercy from his creditors and the law toward* 
imburied. remains, now elaims the attentior 
the court, who hnd been hitherto unmovec 
the feeble formality of a hired pleader, and 
turbulent paflion of an enraged foldier. Ch 
lois' argument takes a middle courfe bet\» 
both ; the pious feelings of a fon, tempered 
the modcft manners of a gentleman : The cr 
tors however are implacable, the judge is hof 
and the law mud take its courfe. 

Creditor. ^T:s the atys doElrine : 
We flund hound to maintain it. 

Chanilois. De conjlant in it ; 
yindjince you are as mercilep in your natures ^ 
As lafi' and mercenary in your means 
By "juhlck you get your wealthy I tuill not urge 
The court to take a'way one fcruple from 
Tlsf* right of their tun s^ or one good thought 
If* you to mend your difpojition with, 
I know there is no mufic In your ears 
^S'jpleq/lng as the groans of men inprifon^ 
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And that the teau of widow s^ and the cries 
Of famt/h* d orphans^ are the feajls that takeyou^ 
That to be In your danger with more care 
Should be avoided than infe3tous (ur^ 
' The loath* d embraces of difeafed women^ 
A flatterer s potfonjt orthelofs of honour. 
Y-et rather thau mt father* s reverend duji 
Shall want a pla^e in that fair monumeiit^ 
In which our noble anceflors lie entomb* d^ 
Before the court I offer up myfelf 
A prifoner for it : Load me with thfe irons 
^hat have worn xtut his life ; in my bejl flrength 
i*ll run to the encounter of cold hunger^ 
And choofe my dwelling where no fun dares enter^ 
So he may be releas*d^ 

There was yet another incident, which the po- 
s paflionfor bufinefs and fpe6^acle induced him 
avail himfelf of, viz. the funeral of the Mar- 
al ; this he difplays on the ftage, with a 
lin of captains and foldiers following the body 
their general : Charalois and Romont, under 
ftodyof their jailors, appear as chief mour- 
rs, and a party of creditors are concerned in 
e groupe. 

After this folemnity is difpatched, the poet 
oceeds to develop the amiable generofity of old 
ochfort, who being touched with the gallant 
irit of Romont, and ft ill more penetrated with 
e filial piety of young Charalois, delivers them 
>th from imprifonmenc and diftrefs, by difcharg- 
g the debts of the Marlhal and difmifling the 
editors ; this alfo pafles before the eyes of the 
edlators. Before Charalois has given full ex- 
' E a preffion 
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preffion to his gratitude for this extraordinary 
benefadlion, Rochfort follows it with a furtha 
a£l of bounty, which he introduces in the ftileo 
a requeft — 

Call in my daughter — Still I ha*oe a/uit toyoUi 
Would you requite me — '— 
This is my only child, 

Beaumelle, Rochfort's daughter, is prefentedt 
Charalois \ the fcene is hurried on with a precipi 
tation almofl without example : Charalois afks th 
lady, 

Fair BeaumelUy can you love me ? 

Beaumelle. Tes^ my lord. 

Charalois. Tou need not qucjlion me if Icanyeu 
Ton are thefcurejl virgin in Dt/on, 
And Rochfort is your father. 

The match is agreed upon as foon as propofed 
and Rochfort haftens away to prepare the cele 
brat ion. 

In this clufter of incidents I muft not fail U 
remark, that the poet introduces young Noval 
upon the fcene, in the very moment when th 
{hott dialogue above quoted was pafling : Th 
No vail had before been exhibited as a fuitor I 
Beaumelle and his vain frivolous charadler bal 
been difplayed in a very ridiculous and contemn 
ible light ; he is . now again introduced to bc9 
witncfs of his own difappointment, and his onl] 
obfervation upon it is — Whafs this change?^ 
Upon the exit of the father however he addreflS 

himfe 
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Imfelf to the lady, and her reply gives the alarm- 
g hint, that makes difcovcry of the fatal turn 
hich the plot is now about to take ; for when 
bvall turning afide to Beaumclle, by one word — 
f^^ /-—conveys the reproach of inConftancy, 
\t replies, 

Oi, Sftvant ! Virtue ftrengthen me ! 
Thyprefence blows round my affeQlotCs vane : 
Tou will undo me if you J^eak again (Exit.) 

Toung Novall is left on the fcene with certain 
)llowers and dependants, which hang upon his 
Mlune, one of which (Pontalier by name) 
man under deep obligations to him, yet of an 
oncft nature, advifes him to an honourable re- 
unciation of all further hopes or attempts to 
rail himfelf of the afieAions of Beaumelle — 

Tio* you havifav^dmy life^ 
RefcH*d me often from my wants ^ I mufl not 
IVink at your follies f that will ruin you. 
Tou know my blunt wau and my love to truth : 
Forfake the furfuit of this lady* s honzur^ 
Now you do fee her made another matins. 

"his honourable advice is rejcfted with con- 
anpt : Novall, in whofe mean bofom there does 
ot feem a trace of virtue, avows a determined 
erfeverance \ and the poet having in this hafty 
lanner compleatcd thefc inaufpicious nuptials, 
(lifirs the fecond aft pf his tragedy. 
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W E. have now expended two entire zQs ( 
The Fatal Dowry in advanciiig to that period i 
the fable, at wiiich the tragedy of The Fair F 
nitent opens. If the author of this traged 
thought it neceflary to contrail - Maffinger's plo 
and found one upon it of a more regular cor 
ftru^lion, I know not how he could do this an 
otherwife than by taking up the ftory at the poii 
where we have now left it, and throwing the ar 
tecedent matter into nan*ation ; and though the! 
two prefatory a6ls are full of very affecting inc 
dents, yet the pathos, which properly appertaii 
to the plot and conduces to the cataflrophe of tb 
tragedy, does not in ftridlnefs take place befar 
the event of the marriage. No critic will fa 
that the pleadings before the judges, the interfi 
rence of the creditors, the diftreffes of Charaloii 
or the funeral of the Marfhal, are neceflar 
parts of the drama ; at the fame time no readc 
will deny (and neither could Rowe himfelf ova 
look) the effeft of thefe incidents. : He could n( 
fail to forefee that he was to facrifice very muc 
of the intereft of his fable, when he was to thro^ 
that upon narration, which his original had g 
ven in fpedlacle ; and the lofs was more enhance 
by falling upon the hero of the drama \ for wh 
that compares Charalois, at the end of the fecoo 
aft of Maflinger, with Rowe's Altamont at tl: 

openir 
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)ening fcene of The Fair Penitent^ can doubt - 
hich charaftcr has moft intcreft with the fpec- 
tors ? Wc have feen the former in all the moft 
niable offices which filial piety could perform •, 
iduring infults from his inveterate opprcflbrs, 
id voluntarily furrendenng himfclf to a prifon 
iranfom the dead body of his father from un- 
denting creditors. Ahamont prcfents himfclf 
cforc rs in his wedding fuit, in the fplcndour of 
)rtunc and at the fummit of happinefs \ he greets 
I with a burft of exultation — 

Let tbu aujpiciouj. day he ever f acred ^ 
No mournings no misfortunes happen on it ; 
Let it be marked for triumphs and rejoicings I 
Let happy lovers ever male it holy^ 
Choofe it to hlefs their hopes and crown their wi/hes ; . 
Tbii happy day^ that gives me my Califta I 

lie reft of the fcene is employed by him and 
toratio alternately in recounting the benefits con- 
ned upon them by the generous Sciolto ; and 
le very fame incident of the feizure of his fa- 
Jcr's corpfe by the creditors, and his redemption 
F it, is recited by Horatio — 

When his hard creditors^ 
Urg^d and a/Jiftedby Lothario's father^ 
(Foe to thy houfe and rival of their greatncfs) 
Byfentence of the cruel law forbade 
His venerable corpfe to refl in earthy 
Thou gav^d thyfelf a ranfom for hit bones ; 
H'ith piety uncommon did]} give up 
Why hopeful youth toflavcs^ ^vha ne*cr hciv mercy. 

It 
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It is riot however within the reach of this, or any 
other dcfcription, to place Altamont in that in- 
terei^ing and amiable light, as circumdances have 
aJrcady placed Charalois ; the happy and exulting 
bridegroom may be an object of our congratula- 
tion, but the virtuous and.fufFering Charalois en- 
gages our pity, love and admiration. If Rowe 
would have his audience credit Altamont for that 
filial piety, which marks the charafter he copied 
from, it was a fmall overfight to put the following 
expreflion into his n>outh — 

Ohf great ScloUo I Oh^ my more than father f 

A clofer attention to character would have re- 
minded him that it was poffible for Altamont to 
exprefs his gratitude to Sciolto without fetting 
him above a father, to whofe memory he had psud 
fuch devotion. 

From this contraftion of his plot, by the de- 
falcation of fo many pathetic incidents, it be- 
came impoffible for the author of the Fair Pe- 
nitent to make his Altamont the hero of his tra- 
gedy, and the leading part is taken from him by 
Horatio, and even by Lothario, throughout the 
drama. There are feveral other reafons, which 
occur to fink Altamont upon the comparifon with 
Charalois, the chief of which arifes from the cap- 
tivating colours in which Rowe has painted his 
libertine : On the contrary, Maffinger gives a 
contemptible pi^ure of his young Novall; he 
makes him not only vicious, but ridiculous ; in 
foppery and impertinence he is the counterpart of 
Shakefp ear's Ofrick ; vain-glorious, purfe-proud, 

and 
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id overb^ring amongft his dependants ; a fpi- 
tlefs poltroon in his interview with Romont. 
^otharia (as Johnfon obferves) nvtth gaiety which 
\fm9t be haiedi and bravery nvhich cannot be defpif" 
!f retains too much of the SpeElator's iindtiefs. — 
[is high fpirit, brilliant qualities and fine perfon 
•c fo dcfcribed, as to put us in danger of falfe 
nprcffions in his favour, and to fet thcf paffions 
I oppofition to the moral of the piece : I fuf- 
wft that the gallantry of Lothario makes more 
Jvtocatcs for CaliiU than flic ought to have. — 
here is another confideration, which operates 
rainft Altamont, and it is an indelicacy in his 
varadter, which the poet fliould have provided 
rainft : He marries Califta witli the full perfua^ 
an of her being averfe to the match j in his firft 
iCCting with Sciolto he lays — 

Oh I c.nuld*! fxipi there was one thought of Mamonti 
One kind remembrance in Califla^s hreafl — 

■ / found her cold 
jit a dead lover* s Jiatue on his tomb ; 
A rifingjlorm of paMoafhook her hreafl 
Her eyes a piteous Jbower of tears letfall^ ^ 
jindihc7ijhejigh*d as if her heart were breaking, 
Ulth air the Undere/i eloquence of love 
I hcgd to he ajbarer in her grief: 
llutjbe^ with looks averfe and eyes that froze mcy 
SiJuly yepTfedf her for rows were her own, 
Nor ift a father s power to difpofe of 

im awai-e that Sciolto attempts to parry thefe 

£ts by an inter pretatfion too grofs and unbecom- 

g for a father's character, and only fit for the 

E 5 lips 
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lips of a Lothario 5 but yet it is not in nature to 
fuppofe that Altamont could miftakc fuch fymp- 
toms, and it fixes a meannefs upon him, which 
prevails againft his charadler throughout the play. 
Nothing of this fort could be difcovered by Maf- 
finger's bridegroom, for the ceremony was agreed 
upon and performed at the very firft interview of 
the parties ; Beaumelle gave a full and unreferved 
aflent, and though her charafter fuffers on the 
fcore of hypocrify on that account, yet Charalois 
is faved by it : Lefs hypocrify appears in Califta, 
but hers is the deeper guilt, becaufe £hc was al- 
ready difhonoured by Lothario, and Beaumelle's 
coquetry with Novall had not yet reached the 
length of criminality. Adds to this, that Alta- 
mont appears in the contemptible light of a fuitor, 
whom Califta had apprifed of her averfion, and 
to whom fhe had done a deliberate aft of dif- 
honour, though his perfon and charafter muft 
have been long known to her. The cafe is far 
otherwife between Charalois and Beaumelle, who 
never met before, and every care is taken by the 
poet to fave his hero from fuch a deliberate in- 
jury, as might convey contempt ; with this view 
the marriage is precipitated ; nothing is allowed 
to pafs, that might open the charafter of Chara- 
lois to Beaumelle : She is hurried into an afligna- 
tion with Novall immediately upon her marriage ) 
every artifice of fcduftion is employed by her con* 
fidante Bellaperte, and Aymer the parafitc of No- 
Tall, to make this meeting criminal ; flie falls 
the viftim of pafllon, and when deteftion brings 
her to a fenfe of her guilt, fhe makes this peni- 
tent and pathetic appeal to Charalois — 

Oh! 
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Oh my fate I 
Thai never tvmld confent tbat IJhouldfce 
How worthy thou nvert both of love and duty 
Before I loft you ; and my mtfery made 

The glafs^ in which I now behold your virtue 

IVith jujttce therefore you may cut me ojf^ 
jind from your memory wa/h the remembrance 
That e*er I was ; like tofome vicious purpofe^ ^ 
ffhich in your better judgment you repent of . 
Andjludy to forget^— ^^ 

Tet you /hall find f ^ 

Tho^I was bold enough to be ajlrumfetp 

I dare not yet live one : . Lei thofef am* d matrons ^ 

That are canonized worthy of ourfex^ 

Tranfcend me in their fanOity of life^ 

J yet will equal them in dying nobly ^ 

Ambitious of no honour after life^ 

But thaff when I am dead, you will forgive me* 

lomparc this with the conduft of Califta, and 
icn decide which frail fair-one has the better ti- 
« to the appellation of a Penitent, and whiclx . 
rama conveys the better moral by its cataftrophe. 

There is indeed a groffnefs in the older poet, 
^hich his more modern imitator has refined ; but 
c has only fweetencd the poifon, not removed 
8 venom 5 nay, by how much more palatable he 
as made it, fo much more pernicious it is become 
I his tempting fparkling cup, than in the coarfe 
cterring dofe of Mafllnger. 

Rowe has no doubt greatly outftcppcd his ori- 
inal in the ftriking character of Lothario, who 
.•avcs Novall as far behind him as Charalois docs 
Utamont : It is admitted then that Caliila has as 
pod a pica as any wanton could wifli to urge 'oi- 
lier 
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her criminality with Lothario, and the poet has 
not fpared the ear of mbdefty in his exaggerated 
deicription of the guilty fcene ; every luxurious 
image, that his inflamed imagination could crowd 
into the glowing rhapfody, is therfe to be found, 
and the whole is recited in numbers fo flowing 
and harmonious, that they not oxily arreft the 
paflions but the memory alfo, and perhaps have 
been, and flill can be, as generally repeated as 
any paflagt in Englilh poetry. Maffinger with 
lefs elegance^ but not with lefs regard to decency, 
^ fufFei's the guilty adl to pafs within the courfe of 
his drama \ the greater refinement of manners in 
Rowe's day did not allow of this, and he antici- 
pated the incident ; but when he revived the re- 
colleftion of it by fuch a ftudied defcription, he 
plainly fhewed that it was not from moral princi- 
ple that he omitted it •, and if he has prefented 
his heroine to the ipeftators with more immedi- 
ate delicacy during the compafs of the play, he 
has at the fame time given her greater depravity 
of mind 5 her manners may be more refined, but 
her principle is fouler than Beaumelle's, Califta, 
who yielded to the gallant gay Lothario, /jot imtb 
the Tufcati grapey might perhaps have difdained a 
lover who addrciled her in the holiday language 
which Novall ufes to Beaumclle — 

Bejl day to Nature's curinfity J 
Star ofDrjowy the luftre of all France i 
Perpetual Spring dwell on thy rofy cheeks ^ 
IVlnfe breath is perfumes to our contimnt ; 
Secy Flora trimtndin her varieties / — 
No dutwnny nor no jige &ver approach 

This 
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Thh ieavenfy pUce^ tohich Nature hainng tvroughty 
Sbt Iq^ her needle ^ anti did then defpatr 
Ever to noorifo lively and Jo fair, 

be letter of Califta (which brings about the dil^ 
very by the poor expedient of Lothnrio's drop- 
ng it and Horatio's finding it) has not even the 
crit of being charafteriftically wicked, and is 
rth in its matter and mode below tragedy. It is 
otharic^s cruelty has determined her t9 yield a per^ 
H obedience to her father^ and give her hand to Al- 
monty infpite of her nveahiefs for thefalfe Lothario* 
-If the lady had given her petf^Sf obedience its 
uc denomination, flie had called it a mod dif- 
^nounible compliance ; and if we may take Lo- 
lario's word (who feems full correft enough in 
rfcribing fafts and particulars) fhe had not much 
niie to complain of his being falfe ; for he tells 
oflano— 

/ tilt d her ^ would have marry'* d A^r, 
But that it pleased her father to refuft me^ 
To make this honourable fool her hufband* 

appears by this that Lothario had not httn falfe 
• her in the article of marriage, though he might 
ive been cruel to her on the fcore of paflion, 
hich indeed isconfefton his part with as much 
^d indifference i as the moft barefaced avowal* 
uld exprefs. — But to return to the letter : She 
ocecds to tell him — that^e could almofl w'l/hfhe 
d that hearty and that honour to beflonv with ity 
hich he has robbed her of— JSwt left this half wilh 
oul J ftartle him, fhe adds — But oh ! Ifeary could 

I retrieve 
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1 retrieve them^ I Jhould again he undone by the tod' 
faithlefsy yet too lovely Lothario, — ^This miift be 
owned as full a reafon as fhe could give why fhe 
ihould only almoft ivijb for her loft honour, when 
fhe would make fuch an ufe of it, if fhe had it 
again at her difpof^J: And yet the very next pa- 
ragraph throws every thing into contradidtion, for. 
fhe tells him — this is the Iqft weaknefs of her peny 
and to-morrow Jhall he the loft in ivhichjbe tuill in*- 
dulge her eyes. If fhe could keep to that.refolution, 
I muft think the recovery of her innocence would 
have been worth a whole wifhy and many a wifh \ 
unleft we are to fuppofe fhe was fo devoted to 
guilt, that fhe could take delight in reflefting up-r 
on it : This is a ftate of depravity, which human 
nature hardly ever Attains, and feems peculiar to 
Califta. She now grows very humble, and con- 
cludes in aftile well fuited to her humility — Lucil- 
lajhall conduEl youy if you are kind enough, to lei me; 
fe you ; itfhallhe the laji trouble youflmll meet luith 

from The loft CaVifta. 

It was very ill done of Horatio's curiofity to 
read this letter, and I muft ever regret that he 
has fo unhandfomely expoled a lad/s private cor- 
refpondence to th« world- 
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THOUGH the part which Horatio tak^ in the 
bufinefs of the drama is exadlly that which 
falls to the fhare of Romont in the' Fatal Dowry, 
yet their charadlers are of a very different caft ; 
for as Rowe had beftowed the fire and impetuofity 
of Romont upon his Lothario, it was a very judi- 
cious oppofition to contraft it with the cool deli- 
berate courage of the fententious Horatio, the 
friend and brother-in-law of Altamont. 

When Horatio has read Califta's letter, which 
Lothario had dropped (an accident which more 
frequently happens to gentlemen in comedies than 
in tragedies) he falls into a very long meditation, 
and clofes it with putting this queftion to himfclf : 

What if T give this paper to her father ? 
It follows that his jujlt^e dooms her dead^ 
^ • And breaks his heart withforrow ; hard return 
For aU the good his hand has heap*d on us I 
Hold J let me take a moment^ s thought — 
• 
At this moment he is interrupted in his refleftl- 
ons by the "prefence of Lavinia, whofe tender fo- 
licitude fills up the remaining part of the dialogue, 
and concludes the a6t without any decifive refolu- 
tion on the part of Horatio ; an incident well con- 
trived, and introduced with much dramatic ikill 

and 
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and effect : Though prefled by his wife to dif- 
clofe the caufe of his uneafinefs, he does not im- 
part to her the fatal difcovery he has made ; this 
alfo is well in charafter. Ujpbn his next entrance 
he has withdrawn himfelf from the company, and 
being alone, refumes his meditation — 

iVhaty ify while all are here intent on reveUa^f 
jirivately went forth and fought Lothario ? 
This letter may heforgd ; perhaps the wantonnefi 
Of his vain youth tojlain a ladfs fame ; 
Perhaps his maTtce to dtflurh my friend*. 
Ah I noj my heart forebodes it miift be true, 
ATethought e*en Ttow / marPd theflarts of guilt 
That [hook her fouly thd* damned difftmulation 
Screen* d her dark thoughts i andfet to pubUcnAetv- 
ji fpecious face ofinmcence and beauty, 

'♦ 
This foliloquy is fucceeded by tiie much^dmired 
and ftriking fcene between him- and Lothario ; 
rigid criticifm might wifli to abridge fomc of the 
fententioiis declamatory fpeeches of Horatio, and 
fhorten the dialogue to quicken the effect ; but 
the moral fentiment and harmonious verfification 
are much too charming to be treated as intruders, 
and the author has alfo flruck upon a natural ex- 
pedient for prolonging the dialogue, %vithout any 
violence to probability, by the intevpofition of 
Roflano, who ac^s as a mediator between the hof- 
tile parties. This interpofition is further necef- 
fary to prevent a declfive rencounter^ for which 
the fnble is not ripe ; neither would it be proper 
for Horatio to anticipate that revenge, which is 
referred for Altamont : Tbe altercation fherefore 
tlofes with a challenge froiii Lothario — 
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Wejl of the town a rmky amongjl the rocks^ 
STwo hours ere noon to-morrow lexpeQ thee ; 
Thy Jingle hand to mine^ 

The place of meeting is not well afcertained, 
id the time is too long deferred for ftridl pro- 
kbility ; there are however certain things in all 
amas, which muft not be too rigidly infuled up- 
I, and provided no extraordinary violence is 
me to reafon and common fenfe, the candid cri- 
: ought to let them pafs : This I take to be a 
fe in point ; and though Horatio's cool courage 
id ready prefence of mind are not juft the quali- 
s to reconcile us to fuch an overfight, yet I fee 
) reafon to be fevere upon the incident, which ia 
Uowcd by his immediate recoUeftion — 

Two hours ere noon to-morrow ! Hah / Ere that 
He fees CaUfta. — Oh I unthinking fool ! 
'What iflurg^dher with the crime and danger ? 
If any ff^rk from Heaven remain unquench*d 
Withh ------ 



bin her breajl^ my breath perhaps may wake k. 
Could I but profper there^ I would not doubt 
My combat with that loud vain-glorious boqfter. 

''hether this be a meafurc altogether in charac- 
r with a man of Horatio's good fenfe and dif- 
etion, I Qfiuft own is matter of doubt with me. 
think he appears fully fatisfied of her a£lual cri- 
inality ; and in that cafe it would be more natu- 
1 for him to lay his meafures for intercepting 
Dthario, and preventing the aflignation, than 
try his rhetoric in the prefent crifis upon the 
;itated mind of Califta. As it has juftly occurred 

to 
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to him, that he has been over-reached by Lotha 
rio in the poftponement of the duel, the meafun 
I fuggeft would naturally tend to haften that ren 
counter. Now, though the bufinefs of the dca 
ma may require an explanation between Hbrati( 
and Califta, wl\^reupon to ground an occafion fo 
his interefling quarrel with Altamont,. yet I di 
not fee any neceffity to make that a premeditatei 
expt^natioh, nor to facrifice charaftec by a mea 
fure that is inconfillent with the better judgmen 
of Horatio. The poet, however,, has decreed i 
other wife, and a deliberate interview with Calift 
and Horatio accordingly takes place. This, al 
though introduced with a foiemn invQcation.oi 
his part, is very clumfily conduftcd-: — 

Teach me^fome Power I that happy art ofj^eech- 
To drefs my purpofe up In gracious words^. 
Such as may foftly Jieal upon herjbul^ 
And never waken the tempejhous pajjions* 

Who can cxpeft, after this preparation, to hea 
Horatio thus break his fecret to Califta ? 

Lothario and Califla I — Thus they join 

Two names ^ which Heav*n decreedjhould never mee 

Hence have the talkers of this populous city 

AJhameful tale to tell for public f port ^ 

Of an unhappy beauty ^ a falfe fair-one ^ 

Who plighted to a noble youth her fait hy 

Whenjhe had giv*n her honour to a wretchl 

This I hold to be totally out of nature ; firft, b< 
caufe it is a palpable departure from his refolutio 

t 
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to ufe grattous words J next, becaufe it has a cer- 
tain tendency to produce rage and not repen- 
tance; and thirdly, becaufe it is founded in ex- 
aggeration and falfehood ; for how is he warrant- 
ed to fay that the flory is the public talk and fport 
of the city ? If it were fo, what can his interfe- 
reuce avail ? why feek this interview ? 

WTjy. come to tell her howjhe might he happy ? 
Xofooth thefecret angut/h of her foul ? 
To comfort that fair mourner y that forlorn one^ 
And teach herflep* to know the paths of peace ? 

No judge of nature will think he takes the means 
to lead her into the paths of peace ^ by hurrying 
her to the very brink of defperation. I need not 
enlarge upon this obfervation, and fhall there- 
fore only remark, that the fcene breaks up, as 
might be expelled, with the following proof of 
her penitence, and his fuccefs in periiialion — 

Henceforth^ thou officious fool^ 
Meddle no morcy nor dare^ ev^n on thy life^ 
To breathe an accent that may touch fhy virtue : 
I am myfelf the guardian of my honour ^ 
And 'will not hearfo infolent a monitor. 

Let us now enquire how Romont (the Horatio 
of Maffinger) condufts this incident, a charac- 
ter from whom lefs difcretion is to be expefted 
than from his philofophical fucceflbr. Romont 
himfelf difcovers Beaumelle and No vail engaged 
in the moft wanton familiarities, tind, with a 
warmth fuitable to his zeal, breaks up the amo- 
rous 
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rous conference by driving Novall off the fee 
with ineffable contempt ; he then applies bimfi 
to the lady, and whh a very natural and man 
Ipirit faysj 

/ refpeS yott 

ITot for yourfelfy hut in rememhrance of 

Who Is your father^ and whofe luife you now or 

She replies to him with contempt and ridicule 
he refumes the fame charafteriftic ftrain.he fct oi 
with> and proceeds — 

My intentSy 
Madam^ defervt not this ; nor do Iftay- 
To be the whetftone of your ^wit : Preferve ii 
7o fpend on fuch as knonvhoiv to a^Imtn 
Sueh colour' dftu/f. In me there is no^ J^eaks to j 
As true a friend and fevoant to your honour y 
And one that will with as much hazard guard itp 
As ever man did goodnefs^ But then^. lady^ 
Tou mujt endeaVDury not alone to he^ 
Butta appear worthy fuch love andfervice*. 

We have juft now heard Horatio reproa 
Califta with the reportsthat were circulated agaii 
her reputation ; let us compare it with what R 
mont fays upon the fame fubjeft — 

But yet he careful ! 
DetraQion's a bold monjler^ and fears not 
To wound the fame of primes ^ if it find 
But any blemtfh in their lives to work on. 
But rilbe plainer with you : Had the people 
Been learnt to f peak hut what even now IfaWp 
7!heir malice out of that would raifean engine 
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y© overthrow yotir honour. In myjighty 
iFith yonder painied fool J frighted from you^ 
Tou ui* d famUlarity beyond 
ji modefi enterialnmeni : Tou embraced him 
With too much ardour for ajiranger^ and 
Met him with kijfss neither chofte nor comely : 
But learn you to forget him^ as I will 
Tour bowities to him ; you willjind itfafer 
Rather to he uncourtly than immode/l, 

What avails it to attempt drawing a comparifon 
between this conduct and that of Horatio's, where 
Bo comparifon is to be made ? I leave it to the 
''eader, and decline a talk at once fo unneceflary 

-^^d ungrateful. 

When Romont finds no impreffion is to be 

P^adeupon Beaimiellc, he meets her father, and 

^^^Hiediately falls into the fame refleftion that 

-*^€ratio had ftruck upon — 

Her father f^Hah! 
Ho*w if I break this to him ? Sure it cannot 
Meet with an ill conJlruSion, His wifdonif 
Made powerful by the authority of a fat her ^ 
Will'warrant and gi've privilege io his avnfels, 
Itfhallhefi. 

*-f this ftep needs excufe, the reader will confidcr 
^liat it is a ftep of prevention. The experiment 
'however fails, and he is rebuffed with ibme af- 
Perity by Rochfort 5 this draws on a fcene be- 
'^M'ccn him and Charalois, which, as it is too long 
^o tranfcribe, fo it is throughout too excellent to 
^Xtraft any part from it. 1 can only exprefs my 
*Urprize, that the author of The Fair Penitcrit, 
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with this fcene before him, could conduft his 
terview between Ahamont and Horatio upoi 
plan fo widely diflerent, and fo much inferior 
muft fuppofe he thought it a ftrong incident 
make Altamont give a blow to his friend, clfe 
might have feen an interview carried on with 
finitely more fpirit, both of language and c 
rafter, between Charalois and Romont, in circi 
(lances exactly fimilar, where no fuch viole 
was committed, or even meditated. "Was it 
caufe Pierre had given a blow to Jaffier, that 
tamont was to repeat the like indignity to I 
' ratio, for a womaiif, of whofe averiion he 1 
proofs not to be miftaken ? Charalois is a char 
ter at leall as high and irritable as Altamont, 5 
Romont is out of all comparifon more rough i 
plain-fpoken than Horatio: Charalois might be 
ceived into an opinion of Bcaumelle's affeft 
for him j Altamont could not deceive himfelf 
to fuch a notion, and the lady had teftified ] 
diflike of him in the ftrongeft terms, accom 
nied with fymptoms which he himfelf had 
fcribed as indicating fome rooted and concea 
affliction : Could ^ny folution be more natv 
than what Horatio gives ? Novall was a rival 
contemptible, that Charalois could not, w 
any degree of probability, confider him as an < 
jedt of his jealoufy ; it would have been a deg 
dation of his ch^radler, had he yielded to fuc 
fufpicion : Lothario, on the contrary, was of 
men living the mod to be apprehended by a h 
band, let his confidence or vanity be ever fo gre 
Rc.Wv% in his attempt to furprize^ has facrifi< 
nature and the truth of charafter for ftage-efte 

Maffing 
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MaiSnger, by prcferving both nature and charac- 
ter, has conduced his Iriends through an angry 
altercation with infinitely more fpirit, more 
{>athos and more dramatic efiedV, and yet dif^ 
miffed them with the following animated and 
hefting fpeech from Charalois to his friend : 

Thou*rt not my friend f 
Or being fof thou^rt mad* I wuft not buy 
7hy friendjbip at this rate* Had Ijuft caufe^ 
Thou knowjl I durjl purfue Juch injury 
Thro^Jirey air^ water^ earthy nayy were tfjey all 
Shuffled again to chaos ; but there* s none, 
Tbyjkillf Romontf con/t/li in camps^ not courts. 
Farewell urcivilman / irt's meet no more : 
Here our long web of friendjhip I untwijl. 
^hali I go whine ^ walk pale^ and lock my wife 
For nothing from her birth's free liberty^ 
That open'd mine tome? Tes ; if I doy 
The name of cuckold then dog me with f corn : 
1 am a Frenchman y no Italian born, ("Exit, J 

*^ is plain that Altamont at leaft was an exception 
to this remark upon Italian hu (bands. 1 lltftll 
purlue this comparifon no further, nor offer any 
other jemark upon ^he incident of the blow gi- 
ven by Altamont, except with regard to Hor uio's 
conduft upon receiving it ; he draws his fword, 
^^ immediately fufpends refentment upon the 
-folWingjnotive : 

^et hold I By Heav'n, his father'* s in his face 1 
Spite cf fry uro'igs, my heart runs o\r with fender- 

nefs, 
^nd I could rather die myfclf than hurt him. 

We 
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We muft fuppofe k was the martial attitude -that 
Altamont had put himfelf into, which brdvight 
the refemblance of his father fo ftrongly to the 
obfervation of Horatio, otherwife it was a very 
unnatural moment to recolledt it in, when he had 
juft received the deeped infult one man can give 
to another : It is however worth a remark, that 
this father of Altamont (hould aft on both iideSf 
and yet mifcarry in his mediation ; for it is but a 
few paflages before that ' Altamont fays to Ho- 
ratio, 

TTfou luert my father' s friend ; he hv*d thee 'well ; 

A ^venerable mark of him 

Hangs round tliee^ and proteSs thee from my iv#- 

geance, 
I cannot ^ dare not lift myfword agcun/l thee. 

What this mark was is left to conjcfture 5 but it 
is plain it was as feafonable for Horatio's refcuc 
at this moment, as it was for Altamont a few 
moments after, who had certainly overlooked it 
when he ftruck the very friend againft whom he 
could not, dared not lift hisfivord. 

When Lavinia's entrance has parted Altamont 
and Horatio, her hufband complains to her of 
the ingratitude with which he has been treated, 
and fays — 

Hey ivho was all to me, child ^ hrothery friend^ 
With barbarous ILcdy malice fought my life, 

Thefe are very extraordinary terms for a man 
like Horatio to ufe, and feem to convey a charge, 
very unfit for him to make, and of a very differ- 
ent 
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rnt nature from the hafty infult he had received ; 
n &ft it appears as if the blow had totally re- 
peried his charadler, for the relblution he takes 
n confequence of this perfonal affront isjuft fuch 
tn one as would be only taken by the man who 
lared not to refent it — 

From Genoaj from falfihood and inconQancyy 
Tofome more honejl d'ljlant cltme wc*Hgo ; 
Nor lulll I be belrJcIen to my country 
For aught hut thee^ the partner of my flight, 

^hat Horatio's heroifm did not confifl: in the ready 
orgivenefs of injuries is evident from the obftinate 
illennefs with which he rejeiTfcs the penitent apo- 
)gies of Altamont in the further progrefs of the 
hy ; I am at a lofs therefore to know what co- 
>urthe poet meant to give hisxrharadter by difpo- 
nghimto quit his country with this infult una- 
med for, and the additional ftigmaupon him of 
inning away from his appointment with Lothario 
r the next morning amongfl the rocks. Had he 
?ant to bring him off upon the repugnance he 
t of refenting any injury againft the fon of a fa- 
?r whofe image was fo viiible //; his face^ that his 
\rt ran o'er ivith fonduefs infpite ofh's wrongs y and 
:ould rather die than hurt him ; furely that image 
uld.have interceded no lefs powerfiilly for him, 
en penetrated withremorfe, he inercedes for 
J and forgivenefs, and even faints at his fe^t 
h agony at his unrelenting obduracy : It would 
mfair tofuppofe hewas more like his father when 
had dealt him an infulting blow, than when 
iToL III. F he 
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Jie was atoning for an injury by the moft ample 
fatisfa^tion and fubmiiTion. 

This is the light in which the conduct of Hora- 
tio ftrikes me j if I am Avrong I owe an atonement 
to the manes of an elegant poet, which upon 
convidlion of my error, I ^vill (ludy to pay in the 
fuUeft nanner I am able. 

It now remains only to fay a few words upon 
the cataflrophe, in which the author varies from 
liis original, by making Califta deftroy herfelfwith 
a dagger, put into her hand for that purpofe by ha 
father : If I am to moralize upon this proceedins 
ofSciolto, I know full well the incident cannoi 
bear up againft it; a Roman father would Ibm 
the difcuffion better than a Chriftian one ; and 
alfo know that the moft natural expedient is ufl 
luckily a moft undramatic one *, yet the poet di( 
not totally overlook it, for he makes Sciolto's firi 
thought turn upon a convent, if I rightly undci 
iland the following pafTagc — 

Hence from my fight I thy father camwt hear thee: 
Fly ivith thy infamy to fome Jark cell, 
Where y on the confines of eternal iiight, 
M^ourningy misfortunes , cares and angu'ifh ci'ZLrll; 
Where uglyJJjame hkles her opprobrious heady 
And Death and Hell dettfled rule mainta'tn ; 
There ho%vl out the remainder of thy life, . 
And wi/b thy name may be no mure remembered, 

"Whilft- 1 am tranfcribing thefc lines a doubt ftrik 
me that I have mifinterpreted them, and yet Cal; 
ta's anfwcr feems to point to the meaning fuggc) 
ed •, perhaps however they are mere ravings in fii 

numbe 
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Clumbers witliout any determinate idea : Whatever 
•they may be, it is clear they do not go to the length 
of death: lie tells Altamont, as loon as Ihc is 
departed— 

7 wo* itothllher : 
Tet by the ruin /he has brought upon us^ 
The common infamy that brands us bothy 
Shejba* not ^fcape* 

Hcfeems in this moment to have formed the re- 
fclution, which he afterwards puts into execution; 
i^e prompts her to fclf -murder, and arms her for 
the aft: This may fave the lpe<Stators a light too 
locking to behold, but does it convey lefs Jiorror 
to the hciu-t, than if he had put her to death with 
lis own hand ? A father killing his child for in- 
continence witJi the man whom he had not p;:r- 
initted to marry her, when he folicited his con- 
fat, is an adl too monftrous to rcileft upon : Is 
ttat father lefs a monfter, who, deliberately and 
^fter full rcfle<Slion, puts a dagger into her hand 
an^ bids her commit lelf-murder ? 1 lliould hum- 
}\iq conceive the latter a6t a degree in guilt beyond 
the former; efpecially when I hear that father 
Coolly demanding of his vidlim, if flie has rc- 
iefted upon what may happen after death — 

Hajl thou conpder'd what may happen after it ? 
Ho*w thy account mayjland^ and ivbat to anfwer ? 

I parent furely would turn that queftion upon his 

mn heart before he precipitated his unprepared 

hild to fo awful and uncertain an account : Rage 

F 2 and 
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.mil iriftant ic^cngc may find feme pica; fudde 
j.iilioii ii.:iy traiii|>v^rt c\cii a father tulift his hail 
.i^aiiilt liis r)Wii oi!:.priii;; ; but this uct of bciclt 
ha> nu ilichcr but in hcatltcii uuthority — 

*Tis jujUy thow^hty an I 'worthy of that fpirh^ 
Tint ti'Wilt in antinit Ltititin Ireujls^ when Rowie 
ii'ui mtjliijt of the nv'jrliL 

Dill cviT jvK'try bi'p^uilc a man into fuch an allu( 
rii ? And to what doc-s tlr.it pircc of informatio 
tend, that Rowtivus tnijlvtfs of the ivorld? If th 
is human nature, it would ahnoft tcntpt onet 
nply in Sci olio's ov/n words— . 

/ c'M*tlcurfe nature* 

ihit it is no n>orc like nature, than the followins 
icntimcnts of Calilla are like the icntinients of 
y\7///47//, or 4 Chridiaa — 

*Thut I ihufl die it is my only comfort ; 

Death is the privilr^e of hitnum nature^ 

And life without it "jure not ivorth our taiin^-^ 

And again, 

Tit Heaven f tvho l/;o^vs mtrntrah unperfeii naiura 

Hutu Hind •with pafjlomy and ho'ut prone to evll^ 

M^ihrs not too ftriit enrjuiry for njfntces^ 

Jiut is atondlyptnitrnce and prayer » 

t]hrap tecompemr! L-re *twou*dnui be received i 

!\ 'jthttri I tit hl'ju I cun mule the eypijticn, 

SucI 
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»uch is the cataftrophe of Rowe's Fair Penitent^ 
iich is the reprcfentation he gives us of human 
lature, and fuch the moral of his tragedy. 

I (hall conclude with an extraiSl or two from the 
ataftrophe of The Fatal Dowry ; and tirft, for 
\t penitence of Deaumelle, I fhall fele^t only the 
>Ilowing fpeech, addrefTed to her hufband : 

/ dare not move you 
To hear me fpeak^ I kno'Tu my fault is far 
Beyjnd qualification or excufe ; 
That 'tis not fit for me to hope^ or you 
To think of mercy ; only I prefume 
To intrtat you wou'dbc pleased to look upon 
My for row for ity and believe thefe tears ^ 
j^re the true children of my grief and not 
A 10 Oman s cunning* 

need not point out the contrail between this 
id the quotations from Caliila. It will require 
longer extract to bring the condu£l of Rochfort 
to comparifon with that of Sciolto : The reader 
ill obferve that NovalFs dead body is now on 
le fcene, Charalols, Beaumelle, and Roclifort 
vc father, arc prefent. The charge of adultery 
urged by Charalois, and appeal is made to the 
ft ice of Rochfort in the cafe. 

Rochfort. Wliat anfvjsr makes the prif oner ^ 

Beaumelle. I confefs 
The fa3 Fm charged with, and yield myfelf 
Mqft miftrably guilty, 

Rochfort. Heaven take mercy 
Upon your foul then ! It mufl leave your body—^ 
— Since that the politic law provides that fervants^ 
To whofe care we commit our goods y fhall die 

F.3 If 
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If they aluje our trujl ; rvhaf can you look for^ 
To ivhofe charge this mojl hopeful Lord gave up 
All he rece'fvd from his brave ancejlors^ 
All he cou^d leave to his pqflerity ? 
His honour — Wicked *iuoman ! in whofe fafety 
All his Hfd*s joys and comforts ^ivere locked upy 
Which thy lufly a thief hath now Jlolen from himl 
And therefore • 

Cbaralois. Stay, jufi Judge — May not what*: 
By her one fault (for I am charitalle. 
And charge her not withwifnyj he forgotten 
In her fair life hereafter ? 

Rochfort. Never , Sir I 
The wrong that's dove to the chafie married beJy 
Repentant tears can never expiate : 
And be afjfurd to pardon fuch ajtny 
Is an offence as great as to commit it. 

In confequence of this the hufband ftrikes 
dead before her father's eyes : The aft indee 
horrid J even tragedy fhrinks from it, and Nat 
with a father's voice inftantly cries out — Is 
dead then ? — and you have killed her P — Chara 
uvows it, and pleads his fentence for the de« 
the revolting, agonized parent breaks forth i 
one of the mo ft pathetic, natural and exprei 
lamentations, that the Engliih drama can j 
duce — 

But I pronounced it 

As a J^udge onljy a?id a friend to juflice^ 
And, %ealcusin defence of your tvr'Mg^ d honour ^ 
Broke all the ties of nature ^ and cafl off 
Tlje love and f oft affedion of a father : 
I in your caufe put on a fcarUt roue 
Of red dy'd cruelly ; but in return 
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T'ou have advancd for me riojlag of mercy : 
J looked on you as a ':vrong*d hiijhand, but 
T'ou closed your eyes aga'infl me us a father, 
Oh^ BcaumcUe! Oh^ my daughter ! 

Charalois. 7^/s is madnefs, 
, Rochfort. Keep fern me J^—CBu'd not one good 
thought r'tfe up 
7*0 tell you that Jhe was my age's comfort ^ 
jRegot By a lueak man, and born a woman. 
And cou'd not therefore but partake of frailty ? . 
Or wherefore did not thanhfuhitfs flep forth 
To urge my many merits, which I may 
ObjeS to you, fmce you prove ungrateful? 
Piinty-hearted Charalois ! — 

Charalois. Nature does prevail above your virtue. 

What conclufions can X draw from thefe compa- 
rative examples, which every reader would not 
anticipate ? Is there a man, who has any feeling 
for real nature, dramatic character, moral fenti- 
ment, tragic pathos or nervous diftion, who can 
hefitate, even for a moment, where to beftow 
the palm ? 
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jin toti morimur ? 

(Seotca in Troad.) 

I BELIEVE there are few people^^ who have 
not at fome time or other felt a propenfity to hu- 
mour themfelves in that kind of melancholy^ 
which arifes in the mind upon reviliting the fcene 
of former happinefs, and contemplating the change 
that time has wrought in its appearance by the 
mournful comparifon of prefent with paft ina* 
preffions. 

In this train of thought I was the other day- 
carried almoft imperceptibly to the country (cat 
of a decealed friend, whofe lofs I muft ever la- 
ment. I had not been there fince his deaths and 
there was a drearinefs in the fcene as I approached^, 
that might have almoft tempted me to believe 
even things inanimate partook of my fenfations. 
The traces of my friend, whofe folicitude for or- 
der and feemlinefs reached to every thing about 
him, were no longer to be feen : The cottages 
and little gardens of his poor neighbours, which 
ufed to be fo trim and neat, whilft his eye was 
over them, feemed to be falling into neglc6t ; the 
lawn before his houfe was now become a folitude ; 
n6 llibourers at their work ; no domeftics at their 
fports and exercifes : I looked around for my old 
acquaintance, tliat ufed to be grazing up and 

dowa 
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down upon their pcnfions of pafturage ; they had 
probably been food for hounds long ago •, Nature 
had loft her fmile of hofpitality and benevolence ^ 
methought I never faw any thing more difcon- 
folatc. 

As I entered the houfe, an aged woman, whom 
I had long remembered as one of the family, met 
me in the paflage, and, looking me in the face, 
cried out, " Is it you, Sir ?" — and burft into 
tears : She followed me into the common fitting;- 
room, and as Ihe was opening the fliutters, ob- 
ferved to me — ** That it did not look as it ufed 
to do, when my lord was living." It was true : 
I had already made the remark in filcnce : — 
« How the face of a friend,** laid I witl\in myfelf, 
" enlivens all things about him ! What hours of 
placid delight have I paflbd witliin thefe walls ! 
Have I ever heard a word here fall from his lips, 
that I have- wiihtxl him to recall ? Has the repu- 
t-^tjon of the abfent ever bled by a llab of his 
giving ? Has the fcniibility of any per Ion pri*fjnt 
iuffcrevl for an exprcHion of his ? Once, and only 
once, in this very fpot, I drew from him the cir- 
cumftantial detail of an unfortunate period in his 
life : It was a recital fo m.jnly and ingenuous, fb 
void of colouring, fo difdainful of complaint and 
fo untainted by nfpcrity, tlvat it carried convi(fH- 
on to my mind, and I can fcarce conceive a de- 
gree of prejudice that could have held out againll 
it ; but 1 could perceive tliat the grcateft event in 
a m.in's hi (lory may turn by Iprings io fubtlc and 
concealed, that tl\ey can never be laid open for 
public exculpation, and that in the proceli* of all 
human trials there may be things too fmall for tho 
F 5 fingers 
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fingers of the law to feel ; motives, which pro- 
duce the good or ill fortunes of men and govern 
their adlions, but which cannot guide the judg- 
ments, or even come under the contemplation of 
thole who are appointed to decide upon them." 

I foon quitted this apartment, and entered one 
which I contemplated with more fatisfadlion, and 
even with a degree of veneration ; for it was the 
chamber, in which I had feen my friend yield up 
the laft breath of life. Few- men had endured 
greater perfecution in the world ; none could 
leave it in greater peace and charity : If forgive- 
nefs of injuries conftitutes a merit, our enemies 
furely are thofe to whom we are moft beholden. 
How awful is the laft fcene of a man's life, who 
has filled a dubious and important part on the 
flage of the world ! — « Of a trutlV* thought I, 
" thou art happily removed out of an unfriendly 
world ; if thou hadft deceived my good opinion,, 
it had been an injury to my nature : But though 
the living man can wear a miafk and carry on de- 
ceit, the dying Chriftian cannot counterfeit : Sud- 
den death may fmite the hypocrite, the fenfualilt, 
the importer, and they may die in their fliame ; 
but flow and gradual dillolution, a lingering death 
of agony and decay, will flrip the human heart 
before it feizes it ; it will lay it naked, before it 
ftops it. There is no trifling with fome folemni- 
ties ; no prevaricating with God, when we are on 
the very threfliokl of his prcience : Many worldly 
friendihips diflblve away with his breath to whom 
they wercpledgedj but thylall: moments, my friend, 
were fo employed as to feal my afKrdUon to 
thy ijiemory clofcr than it was ever attached to thy 

perfon j 
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perfon ; and I have it now to fay, there was a 
man, whom I have loved and ferved, and who 
has not deceived or betrayed me." 

And what muft I now think of popularity, 
^hcn I rcfle^H: upon thofc who had it, and upon 
tWs man who had it not ? Fallacious left ! — 
Contemptible purfuit ; How often, fmce the ex- 
ile of Ariftides, has integrity been thy victim and 
Villany thine idol ? Worlhip it then, thou filthy, 
idolater, and take the proper wages of thy fervili^-y; 
be the dupe of cunning, and the ftalking-horfc 
of hypocrify. 

What a contraft to the death I have now been 
^cvie^ving, occurs to my mind, when I rtfle^l: ui^- 
on the dreadful confummation of the once popular 
Antitheiis ! 1 remember him in the height of his 
fame, the hero of his nurty •, no man To ca»*cilc<l, 
followed and appl.iudcd : He was ;i little looic, his 
friends would own, in his moral charaftcr, but 
then he was the iioncUcft fellow in the world ; it 
was not to h^ dc.iied, that he was rather free in 
his notions, but then he was the beft creature 
living. I have leen men of the gravefl: charatSlers 
wink at his liiUics, becaiifr he was lb pleafant and 
lb well breJ, it was iuipofliblc to be angry with 
him. Every thing went wt-'i with him, and 
jintitheus leemed to be at the fummit of l.uman 
profperity, when hft was fuddculy fcized with the 
moil alarming fymptoms : He was at his coun- 
try houl'e, and (which had rarely, ha o^n.-ued to 
him) l;e at that time chanced to be alone; wife or 
£miily he had none, and out* of tlic multitude of 

his 
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his friends no one happened to be near him at the 
moment of this attack. 

A neighbouring phyfician was called out of bed 
in the night to come to him with all hafte in this 
extremity : He found him fitting up in his bed 
fupported by pillows, his countenance full of 
horror, his breath ftruggling as in the article of 
death, his pulfe intermitting, and at times beating 
with fuch rapidity as could hardly be counted. 
Antitheiis difmifled the attendants he had about 
him, aud eaqerly demanded of the phyfician, if 
he thought him in danger : The phyfician anfwer- 
ed that he muft fairly tell him he was in imminent 
danger — Honv fo ! how fo ! do you think me dying ? 
He wasforry to fay the (ymptoms indicated death. 
Impojfthle ! you muft not let me die ; 1 dare not die ; 

dMor ! faie me if yoti can — Your fituation, Sir, 
is fuch, faid the phyfician, that it is not in mine, 
or any other man's art, to fave you ; and I think 

1 (hould not do my duty, if I gave you any falfe 
hopes in thel'e moments, which, if I am not mif- 
taken, will not more than fuflice for any worldly 
or other concerns, which you may have upon 
your mind to fettle. — J\Iy mind is full of horror,^ 
cned the dying man, and 1 am incapable of prepa- 
ring it for death. — He now fell into an agony, 
accompani.d with a fliower of tears; a cordis I 
was adminiftcred, and he revived in a degree ; 
when turning to t;he phyfician, who had his fingers 
01 his pulfe, he eagerly demanded of him, if he 
did not fee that blood upon the feet-curtains of his 
bed. There was none to be feen the phyfician af^ 
fured him : it was nothing but a vapour of his 

fancv. 
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fancy — I fei it plainly^ (aid Antitheiis, in ihejhnpt 
$fa human hand .- / have been v'lftted with a tremens 
dous apparition. As I ivas lying Jleeplefs in wy bed 
this nighty I took up a letter of a deceafed friend ^ to 
dijfftpate certain thoughts that made me uneafy. I be^ 
lieved him to be a great philofopber^ and was converted 
t9 his opinions : Perfuadrd- by his arguments and my 
ciu/t experience that the' diforderly affairs of this evil 
luorld could not be adminjjiered by any nvifey jiifly or 
provident Beings I bad brought myfelf to think no 
fuch Being could exiflj and that a lifey produced by 
chance^ mufl terminate in annihilation .* ^his is the 
renfoning of that letter ^ and fuch ivere the thoughts 
I luas revolving in my mindy when the apparition of 
my dead friend prefented itfelf before me ; and un- 
folding the curtains of my bcdy flood at my feety look- 
ing earneflly upon me for a confulerable /pace of time-, 
Aly heart funk within me ; for his face was ghaflly^ 
full of horror y 'unth anexpreffton of fuch anguifh as I 
can never defcribe : His eyes were fixed upon me^ 
and at length with a mournful I motion of his head—^ 
« AlaSy alas I " he criedy *• we are in a fatal error " 
and taking hold of the curtains with his handy fljook 
them violently atid difappeard. — Thisy I protifl to you y 
I both f aw and heardy and look! where the print of 
his hand is left in blood upon the curtains, 

Antitheus furvived the relation of this vifion very 
iew hours, and died delirious in great agonies. 

What a forfakcn and difconfolate creature is a 
man without religion J 

Reader, whofoevcr thou art, deceive not thy- 
fclf ; let not paifion, or profperity, or wit, or 
wantonncfsfeducc thy realbn to an attempt againft 

tlue 
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the truth. If thou haft the faculties of 
thou wilt never bring thy fclf to a fixed pe 
that there is no God : Struggle how th 
againft the notion, there will be a momei 
the glaring conviclion will burft upon th 
Now mark what follows — If there is a G 
government of the world is in that God ; 
once admitted the neceiiity of a future ftat€ 
of confequence. Alk thyfelf then, what 
the purpofes of that future flate ; what, b 
of juftice and retribution, to reward th 
and to puniih the evil ? Our prefent life t 
life of probation, a ftate of trial and of di 
preparatory to that future ftate. Now fee 
fallen'upon thee, and look well to'thyfeli 
confequences : Thou haft let the idea of a ( 
thy mind, becaufe indeed thou could ft n 
it out, .and religion rufties through the 
It is natural religion hitherto, and no mo: 
no matter y there is enough even in n?.tur; 
on to make thee tremble. Whither wi 
now refort for comfort, whither fly foi 
from the wTath \vhich is to come ? — Bel 
afylum is open, Chriftianity is thy falvai 
redemption : That which natural religic 
fhadowed out to thee in terrors, Chrifl:iai 
revail in glory : It will clear up thy dou! 
perfe thy fears, and turn thy hopes into cc 
Thy reafonings about a future ftate, which 
reafonings, it will not only verify by divine 
rities, butbypofitive proof, by vilible exan 
teited by witneftes, coiuirraed by the cvid 
the fenfes, and uncontradicted by tlie hi 
ages. Now thou wilt know to thy comfo 
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there is a Mediator gone before thee, who will 
help out thy imperfect atonement, wlien thou art 
brought to judgment in a future ftaie. Thoir 
wilt indeed be told for certain, that tliis life is a 
ftateof probation, and that thou ihalt be brought 
to account for thine aclions ; but tbou wilt be 
taught an eafy L^fTon of faivation ; thou wilt be 
cheared with the mercios of thy God, and com- 
forted with the aflurancc of pardon, if thou wilt 
heartily turn to repentance : 'I'hou wilt find that 
all this fyftem of religion is conformable to thoi'e 
natural notions, which reafon fuggeiled to thee 
before, with this advantage, that it makes them 
clearer, purifies, refines, enlarges them ; fliuts 
out every diimal profpe^t, opens all that is de- 
lightful, and points a road . to Heaven through paths 
^ peace and pleafantnefs^ 
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I D O not know a man in England better re- 
ceived in the circles of the great than Jack Gay^ 
lefs : 'Riougb he has no one quality for which he 
ought to be refpedled, and fomc points in his cha- 
rafter for which he ftiould be held in detellation, 
yci his manners arc externally Co agreeable, and 
his temper generally fo focial, that he makes a 
holiday in every family where he vifits. He lives 
with the nobility upon the eafieft footing, and in 
Ac great Houfes where he is in habits or intima- 
<Tf) he knows all the domeftics by name, and has 

Ibme thing 
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fomethlng to fay to every one of them upon his : 
rival : He has a joke with the butler at the ti( 
board during dinner, and fels the footman a t 
tering behind his chair, and is fo comical and 
familiar — He has the bed receipt book in Ei 
land, and recommends himfelf to the cook 
a new fauce, for he is in the fecrets of the Kin: 
kitchen at VerfaiUes : He has the fineft breed 
fpaniels in Europe, and is never without a pu 
py at the command of a friend : He knows t 
theory of hunting from top to bottom, is alws 
in with the hounds, can develop every hit in 
check, and was never known to chear a wro 
dog in a cover, when he gives his tongue : If y 
want anoddhorfeto match yourfct. Jack is yo 
man ;, and for a neat travelling carriage, there 
not an item that he will not fuperintend, if y 
are defirous to employ him; he will be at yo 
door with it, when the builder brings it home, 
fee that nothing is wanting, he is fo ready and 
obliging : No man canvafles a county or t 
rough like Jack Gaylcfs ; lie is fo pieafant wi 
the freeholders, and has fo many fongs and fu 
facetious toafls, and fucli away with him amon| 
their wives and daughters, that fleih and bio 
cannot hold out again ft him: In fliort, ke is t 
beft leader of a mob, and of courfe the hoiiejl 
fellow in England, 

A merchant's daughter of great fortune mr 
ried him for love ; he ran away with her from 
boarding'fchool, but her father after a time w 
reconciled to his fon-in-law, and Jack, durir 
the life of the good man, palfed his time in 
fmall country houfe on Clapham Common, f 

perintcndii 
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pcrintendlng the concerns of about fix acres of 
{;round j being very expert however in the gar- 
dens and grape-houfci and a very foci able fellow 
over a bottle with the ckizen and his friends on 
a Saturday and Sunday, he became a mighty fa« 
voiwite : All this while he lived upon the bell 
terms with his wife ;- kept hera neat little palfrey, 
and regularly took his aiving on the common by 
her fide in the moft uxorious manner : She was in 
f.»fta moft excellent creature, of the fweetcft 
temper and mildeft manners, fo that there feem- 
ed no interruption to their happinefs, but what 
arofe from her health, which was of a delicate 
nature. After a few years the citizen died, and 
Jack, whofe conviviality had given him a help- 
ing hand out of the world, found himfelf in pof- 
IdHon of a very handfome fum of moivey upon, 
cafting up his atiairs at his deceafe. 

Jack Gaylefs having no further purpofe to 
ferve, faw no occadon ta confult appearances any 
longer, and began to form connexions, in' which 
he did not think it neceiTary for his wife to have a 
iharc. He now fct out upon the purfuit of what 
the world calls pleafure, and foon found himfelf 
in the company of thofe whom the world call the 
Great. He had the addrefs to recommend him- 
felf to his new acquaintance, and ufed great dif- 
patch in getting rid of his old ones : ilis wife 
was probably his greateft incumbrance on this 
occadon ; but Jack poflefled one art in perfec- 
tion, which ftood him in great ftead } he had the 
civileft way of infulting tliat could be imagined ; 
and as tlic feelingi of his wife were thole of the 

fondcft 
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fori '..fi \,ii. cjifii) lily, •H"T.ilinfT iijiOn :i Uw-ilc :!ii'l 
ill l:i r • f niilii'.'it r'lii, ii'* (i: (f'"! il l'> .I'liiiir.itiuii 
ill t'iri.ii-.iiii.i'^ ii'-i' l>y iii-"l<'i't, ;.{ the r.titi * f iiiic 
II..1I lit- iir '.11 '^|V(■ ii'-i* .1 ii.ir/li r\|)|-il!i'i.i, :iii ! in 
p.irrif iiLir, uli'-ii :iii/ hudy die vir.ifi pn-lijiiC, bo 
li.ivnl hiinfi If toward". Iicr in ii> oliliprifi;; :i iiitii* 
li<'i, that «ill liiv :if f|ii.iintaii(C ict him ilov/n :ii 
till' hr-lt fr-iiiii'Tcd frllovv liviiiii;, and l:rras 4 lidy, 
hy lii'. ri-jir/rt, ratliiT cMjitioii': and (iiirrnltnin-— 
iVlKm lie liad tliir. ;M;t tin: world on liii fidr, Itc! 
clrfai lit'd iiindi'lf iitorf and inori: from Itrr io^ 
cirty, and Ix-c am': !<-) . ilndiotii to djfiMii/i: lU?: in- 
ful(*i he |inf ii|K>n Iwr : iSlu: tUv lin'*d l.ilt in licr 
lirallli, ;nid |ym|) onri h- rtn to a^iiM'tr, whicll 
convinrrd J.n'< iliil a |»-i J' v 'lani c in \m iyi\rii\ 
wrinld in a ili'iM liiiir* l.iy li'i in llir immviTi :ih'i 
Iravc- him wiUioiK any fmllirr molcitiil iofi« Ifcf 
hahil wa. f onf:miptivi', lor wlirrr ii the huiiutl 
framr that < in lonyr nljll ih*' a^»«iny of tin* hraii ? 
In this (rxlrrmiiy (hi: rrijnrlh'd lUr. ulIKhinc'c of 'X 
<rrriin pliyfii ian, very cmitirnt \n llidi: c :ifci : 
Thi't litrlr' jM-ntU'inan has :i way oi' hitting* oil' the 
< otiipl.iiiiis nt jii't p.iiirnts, whl(.h is not alwnyfl 
in Miiivini'-ti! to ihoh: «*Xj>'«'lant |jariir«i, whci 
have madr np their niiridi and rci one ilnl thcm- 
frlvr'i to the nil! of naiiin*. Asji'clc hail one 
ohirt'i, andthr Doi'Lor anolltri, thryclid not en- 
tirely a^'n-r in tlu-ir proi el'., iirwl fhr Wi:s It-nr 
down l;y !i>-r hiifhanil into a flift^mt cfiuiityfor 
tin: iirn'-fii of ihf .lir, in alow fiination and jl 
«l.iiiii> hoiili'.^ J-xl^- 'I'"! ll>'- )>hyii( ian had now ii 
fi *-iic of ;dirr( .iiion, in wl'.i*h ii w:!** rviilcnt (Ii^m 
till- I'mII man of the two had the ^>rr.itr(l ijiirii 
and titt- 1.11 {^cd hfMil, and J. 11 1: < ri talidy |i'it ti|) 

with 
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with fpmc cxprcflTons, which conUlonly be pafl^ 
cd 6vcr by ptfrfc<ft innocence or abfolutc cow- 
ardice : l^hc little Do^^tor, who had no ohjc<5tioii 
to fend Jack out of the workl, and a very long- 
ing deilre to keep his lady in it, fpoke like a man 
who had long been in the prat^tice of holding 
death at defiance ; but what Jack loft in argu- 
ment he made up in addrefs, and after profclling 
his acquielcencc in the nicafures of his antago- 
nift, he filently determined to purfue his own, 
and the Doftor's departure was very foon follow- 
ed by that of his patient. The dying wife made 
a feeble ftand for a while, but what can a bro- 
ken heart do againft a hardened one ? 

After Jack had taken fuch y.ealous pains to 
over-rule the Doctor's advice, it is not to be fup- 
pofed that he would have accon)panicd his wife 
to the place of her dellination, if it had been 
only for the fatisfadlion of contemplating the ef- 
fe^s of his own greater fagacity in her cafe ; and 
he protefted to her, in the kindeft manner, that 
nothing lliould have robbed him of the pleafure 
of attending her on the journey, but the moft 
indifpcnfable and unexpejSled bulinefs: He had 
juft then received letters from two friends, which 
would be attended with the grcateft breach of ho- 
nour, if negle^ed \ and (he knew his nicety of 
principle in thofe aftairs : He would not read 
them to her, as ihe was in too weak a condition 
(he obferved) to attend to bufincfs, but fhe 
might reft aflured^ he would, if pollible, over- 
take her on the way, or be with her in a few 
hours after her arrival, for he fliould be impa- 
tient to be a witnelk of her recovery, which he 

perfuaded 
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perfuaded himfelf would foon take place, when- 
flie had made experiment of the place he had 
chofen for her. When he had finKhed his apo- 
logy, his wife raifed her eyes from the ground, 
where (he had fixed them whilft he was fpeaking, 
and with a look of fuch mild languor, and fuch 
dying foftnefs, as would almoft have melted mar- 
ble into pity, mournfully replied— ^r^-^i/f// /—and 
refigning herfelf to the fupport of her maid and 
nurfe, was lifted into her carriagci and left her 
hufband to purfue his bufinefs withont reproach. 
Jack Gaylefs now lofl no further time in ful- 
filling the promife he had made to his wife, and 
immediately began to apply himfelf to the letters, 
which had fo indifpenfably prevented him from 
paying her thofe kind offices, which her fit^atiorr 
was fo much in need of, Thefe letters I (hall 
now infert, as fome of my readers may probably 
think he wants a juftificjition on this occaiion. — 
The firfk was from a great lady of unblemifhed 
reputation, who has a chara^er for public cha- 
rity and domeftic virtues, which even malice has 
not dared to impeach. Her lady (hip was now 
at her country feat, where fhe preiided at a table 
ofthemoft fplendid hofpitality, and regulated a 
princely eftablifhment with confummate judgment 
and decorum : In this great family Jack had long 
been a wefcojne vifiter, and as he had received a 
thoufand kindnefles at her hands, gratitude would 
difpofe him to confider her requefts as commands 
the moft prefling. The important contents wer- < 
as follow, viz. 
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Dear Jack^ 

I am firry your nvtf^sfi fuk ; hut methitih yoiid 
do 'well to change the fcene^ and come among fl tis^ 
noiv homers fi.dulL TouHl he grieved to hear I have 
clapped Tom Jones in the back/tnews : Ned has put 
a charge to htm^ but he isfi cruelly let doivn^ I am 
afraid he mtift he fiot^d with a fine iron^ and that 
ivill he an ^e-Jore^ to fay no wcrfi on^t. My lord 
you knoHv hates ^vritingy fi he bids me tell you to 
bring Moll R^ with yoUy as he thinks there /j a 
young man here will take her off your hands ; and as 
you have had the bejl of her^ atidjhe is rather un- 
der your weighty think youHl be glad to get well out of 
her. Would you believe it^ I was eight hours in the 
f addle yejler day. We dug a fox in lady T abb f s park : 
The old Dowager goes on /citing traps ; all the coun^ 
try round cries out upon it : Thank the fates ^ fhe had 
a py^d peacock and a whole brood of Guinea fowls car^ 
ried off lajl night : My lord fays 'tis a judgment up^ 
jon her. Don't forget to bring your Highland tarrier, 
MS I would fain have a crofs with my bitch Cruel, 
Dear Jackj your's^ 

# # 



As Jack Gaylefs v'as not one of thofe milk- 

fops, who let family excufes ftand in the way of 

t^e more amiable office of obliging his friends, 

and faw in its juft light the ridicule he would na- 

'lU'ally expofe himfelf lo, if he fheltered himfelf 

under fo filly a pretence as a wife's ficknefs, he 

would 
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would infallibly have obeyed her ladyfhip's com- 
mands, and fct out with the Highland tarrier in- 
ftead of Mrs. Gaylefs, if he had not been divid- 
ed by another very preffing attention, 'which 
every man of the world will acknowledge the im- 
portance of. There was a certain young lady of 
cafy virtue, who had made a tender impreflion on 
his heart as he was innocently taking the air in 
Hyde Park : He had prevailed fo for with her as 
to gain her confent to an appointment for that 
day : not forefeeing, as I Ihould fuppofe, or 
perhaps not juft at that moment recoUedting his 
wife's journey, and the call there would be upon 
him on that account. This young lady, who was 
wanting in no other virtue but chalHty, had learnt 
fome particulars of Mr. Gaylefs, which fhc had 
not been informed of when fhe yielded to the 
affignation, and in confequence had written him 
the following perplexing billet : 



Sir, 

1 am forry it is not pojfthle for me to receive the 
honour of your viftt^ and the more fo, as I am afraid 
my reafon for decUning it, though infuperable ivith 
me will not appear afiflcieut one in your opinion, --^ 
I havejiiji now been informd that you are a married 
vtan ; this would have been enough, if I had not 
heard it with the addition, that your Lady is one of 
the mojl excellent and mofi injured tvomen living — if 
indeed floe be yet living, for 1 learn from the fame 
authority that fhe is in the laflfage of a rapid de^ 
dine, ^ 

In 
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In nvhat right tnuft I rcgnrd tnyfelfy if I nuos to 

fitppljpu with a motive fcr tieglc^Jing that tiW'r.iwUy 

which ha' Jtiitation demands of yen ? D:'iit Itt it fur^ 

prize youy that a ivcman ivho Lis forfnttd her 

c/aim toniodejlyy fhould yet retain f me prttihf.ns to 

humanity : If yon have renounced both the cnc a;:d the 

other y I have a double, motive for declining yAir ac» 

quaintance. 

law, isfc. 

# * 



The ftile of this letter reemed fo extraordinary 
-to Jack, and fo unlike what he had been ulld 
to receive from correfpondents of this lady's de- 
fcription, that it is not to be womiercd at, if it 
threw him into a profound meditation : Not that 
the rebuke made any other impreflion on him, 
'that as it feemed to involve a nr;ftery, which he 
could not expound ; for it never entered into his 
head to fuppofe that the writer was in earnelh 
In this dilemma he imparted it to a friend, and 
with his ufual gaiety defircd his help to unriddle 
lit : His . friend pcrufed it, and with a ferious 
-countenance told him he was acquainted with the 
ilady, and gave her perfect credit for the fmce- 
rity of the fentiments it contained: She was a 
romantic girl, he told him, and not worth a fur- 
ther thought ; but as he perceived he was cha- 
grined with the affair, he advifed him to take pofl: 
.for the country^ and attend thefummons ofhisnc- 
I l)lc Corrcfpondent, for that he himfelf had always 
found the difGpation of a journey the bed remedy 
in all- cafes of vexation^ like the prefent. This 

friendly 
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friendly advice was imnnediately followed 1 
order for the journey, and Jack Gaylefs put 
felf into his poft-chaife, with his tarrier b 
fide, ordering his ^room to followwith 
Rofs by eafy ftages, 

Whilft Jack was rapidly porting toward 
houfe of jollity and diffipation^ his fufferinj 
forfaken wife by flow ftages pinrfued herlaft n 
choly journey : Supported in her coach by he 
women, and attended by an old man-fcrvj 
her father's fhe at laft reached the all 
houfe, where her miferies were to find a p( 
One indifcretion only, a ftolen and preci 
marriage, had marked her life with a ble 
and the hufband, who in early youth ha 
trayed her artlefs afFeftion into that fatal mii 
was now the chofen inftrument of chaftifei 
' She bore her complicated affli6\ions with the 
patient refignation ; neither ficknds nor fc 
forced a comj>laint from her ; and Death, b 
gentlenefs of his advances, feemed to lay 
his terrors, and approach her with refped 
pity. 

Jack was ftill upon his vifit, when he rec" 
the news of her death : This event obliged 
to break ofi^ from a moft agreeable party, 
take a journey to London •, but as the feafor 
happened to fet in for a fevere froft, and the 
Iiounds were confined to their kennel, he 
the confolation to reflect that his amufements 
not fo much interrupted as they might have 1 
He gave orders for a handfome funeral, and 
ported himfclf with fuch outward propriet 
the occafion^ that all the world gav-e him c. 
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For his behaviour^ and he continues to be the 
Tame popular chara£^er amongft his acquaintance, 
ind uniTerfally carefled : In (hort, Jack Gaylefs 
(to ufe the phrafe of fefhion) is the honejiejl felloia 
in England^ and — a difgrace to human nature. 



N«> XCIII. 



BEING now arrived at the conclufion of my 
Third Volume, and having hitherto given my 
readers very little interruption in my own perfon, 
I hope I maybe permitted to make one fhort 
^lediAory addrefs to thefe departing adventure^^ 
in whofe fuccefs I am naturally fo much intcreft- 
td. 

I have employed much time and care in rear* 
iig up theft Eflays to what I conceived maturity, 
and qualifying them> as far as I was able, to fhiit 
ibr themfelveS) in a world where they are to inhe- 
rit no popularity from their author, nor to look 
fcr any favotu- but what they can earn for them- 
felves. To any, \vho fhall queftion them who 
^ thcjr arc, and whence they come, they may truly 
aalwcr — We are all one man*s fins — we arc indeed 
Oiferverff but no Spies. If this fliall not fuffice. 

Vol. m. G and 
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and they muft needs give further account of 
themfelves, they will have to fay, that he who 
fent them into the world, fent them as an offer- 
ing of his good-will to mankind j that he trufts 
they have been fo trained as not to hurt the feel- 
ings or offend the principles of any man, who 
fhall admit them into his company j and that for 
their errors (which he cannot doubt are many) he 
hopes they will be found errors of the underftand- 
ing, not of the heart : They are the firft fruits of 
his leifure and retirement ; and as the mind of a 
man in that fituation will naturally bring the paft 
fcenes of a<Elive life under its examination and re- 
view, it will furely be confidercd as a pardonable 
zeal for being yet ferviceable to mankind, if he 
gives his experience. and obfervations to the world, 
when he has no further expeiStations from it on 
the fcore of fame or fortune. Thefe are the real 
motives for the publication of thefe Papers, and 
this the author's true ftate of mind i To fervc the 
caufe of morality and religion is his firft ambition ; 
to point out fome ufeful leflbns for amending the 
education and manners of young people of either 
fex, and to mark the evil habits and unfocial hu- 
mours of men, with a view to their reformation, 
arc the general objects of his undertaking. He 
has formed his mind to be contented with the 
confcioufnefs of thefe honeft endeavours, and with 
a very moderate fhare of fuccefs : He has ample 
reafon notwithftanding to be more than fatisfied, 
with the reception thefe Papers have already had 
in their probationary excurflon 5 and it is not 
from any difguft, taken up in a vain conceit of his 
own merits, that he has more than once obferved 

upon 
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m the fraudsand follies of popularity, or that he 
f repeats his opinion, that it is the word guide 
ublic man can follow, who wifhes not to go out 
he track of honcfly ; for at the fame time that 
has fecn men force their way in the world by 
ontcry, and heard others applauded for their 
mts, whofe only recommendation has been 
ir ingenuity in wickednefs, he can recolleft ve- 
few indeed, who have fucceedeil, either in 
le or fortune,under the difadvantago of modef- 
and merit. 

To fuch readers, as fliall have taken up thefe 
ays with a candid difpoiition to be pleafed, he 
1 not fcruple to exprefs a hope that they have 
t been altogether difappointed ; for though he 
5 been unalfilled in compofing them, he has 
Jeavoured to open a variety of refources, fenfi- 
I that he had many different palates to provide 
*. The fubjeft of politics, however, will ne- 
r be one of thefe refources ; a fubjedl which he 
s neither the will nor the capacity to meddle 
th. There is yet another topic, which he has 
en no Icfs ftudious to avoid, which is perfona- 
r; and though he profcflcs to give occalional 
lineations of living manners, and not to make 
:n in his clofet (as fome EiTayilh have done) he 
es not mean to point at individuals ; for as this 
I pradlice which he has ever rigidly abftained 
m when he mixed in the world, he fliould 
d himfclf without the cxcufe, even of tempta- 
1, if he was now to take* it uj), when he has 
hdrawn himfclf from the world. 
[n the Effays (which he has prefumed to call 
cmry^ becaufc he cannot ftrike upon any ap- 
G 2 polite 
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pofite title of an humbkr fort) he has ftudied 
render himfelf intelligible to readers of all d 
fcriptions, and the deep-read fcholar will not £ 
tidioufly pronounce, them (hallow, only becau 
he can fathom them with eafe ; for that woul 
be to wrong both himfelf and their author, who 
there is any vanity in a pedantic margin of tst 
rences, certainly refifted that vanity, and as cc 
tainly had it at his choice to have loaded his paj 
with as great a parade of authorities, as any oih 
brother writers upon claflical fubjefts have oftci 
tatioufly difplayed. But if any learned criti 
now or hereafter, (hall find occafion to charj 
the^e VfTays on the fcore of falfe authority or a 
tual error, tlieir author will mofl thankfully m€ 
tb .' ?nvc (ligation ; and the fair reviewer fliall fin 
that he has either candour to adopt corre£Ho 
or materials enough in referve to maintain cvc 
warrantable aflertion. 

The Moralift and the Divine, it Is hoped, w 
here find nothing to except againft 5 it is not lik 
ly fuch an offence iliould be committed by on 
who has refted all his ho|>e in that Revelatioi 
on which his faith is founded •, whom nothii 
could ever divert from his aim of turning ev< 
the gayefl fubje^ts to moral purpofes, and who r 
probates the jeft, which provokes a laugh at tl 
cxpence of a blufh. 

The Eflays of a critical fort are no lefs addn 
fed to the moral obje^s of compofition, than 
thofe which they have more profefledly in vic\ 
They are not undertaken for the invidious pu 
pofe of developing errors, and ftripping the lai 
rels of d^arted poets, but fimply for the ui 
of the living. The fpecimens already given, ar 

tho 
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which arc intended to follow in the further 
cution of the work, arc propofed as difqui- 
8 of inftruftion rather than of fubtlety ; and 
y (hall be found more particularly to apply 
ramatic compofitions, it is becaufe their au- 
looks up to the ftage, as the great .irbitcr of 
important delights, than tliofe only which 
srn the tafte and talents of the nation ; it is 
ife he fees with ferious regret the buffoonery 
ow abufe of humour to which it is fmking, 
ipprehends for the confequences fucU an in- 
of folly may lead to. It will be readily ^',rant- 
iicrc ate but two modes of combat inp this 
iment of the drama with any probabuify of 
:fs : One of thefe modes is, by an cxoo'icion 
me one or other of the produ(ftions in quef- 
which arc fnppofcd to contribute l*» '** de- 
ition ; the other is, by inviting the a.tention 
5 public to an examination of better models, 
lich the (landard works of our early drama- 
bound. If the latter mode therefore fhould 
opted in thefe Eiiays, and the former alto- 
r omitted, none of their readers will regret 
reference that has been given upon fuch an 
lative. 

the ladies of wit and talents do not take of- 
at feme of thefe Eflays, it will be a teft of 
•uth of their pretenlions, when they difcern 
the raillery, pointed only at afF^dlation and 
charaAer, has no concern with tliem. There 
:hing in which this nation has more right to 
ttfelf, than the genius of its women \ they 
only to add a little more attention to their 
;ftic virtues, and theu: fame will fly over the 

face 
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face of the globe. If I had ever known a %mc 
match broken off on the part of the man, becaui 
a young lady had too much modefty and difer^ 
tioh, or was too ftridly educated in the duties rf 
a good wife, I hope I underftand myfelf too well 
to obtrude my old-fafhioned maxims upon them. 
They might be as witty as they pleafed, if I 
thought it was for their good ; but if a racer, 
that has too great a Ihare of heels, muft lie by be- 
caufc it cannot be matched, fo muft every young 
fpinfter, if her wits are too nimble. If I could 
once difcover that men chufe their wives, as they 
do their fr fends, for their manly atchievcmentj 
;ind convivial talents, for their being jolly fellows 
over a bottle, or topping a five barred gate in a 
fox-chacc, I (hould then be able to account for the 
many Amazonian figures I encounter in flouched 
hats,great-coatsand half-boots, andl would not pre- 
fume to fet my face againft the fafhion ; or if my 
experience of the fair-fex could producea finglc in- 
ftance in the kdi of Sentimentalifts, which could 
make me doubt of the pernicious influence ol 
Muftdorus and a Lady Thimble^ I would not fo earr 
neftly have prefled the examples of a Sappho^ a 
Calliope or a Melijfa. 

The firft Numbers of the prefent colleflioHi 
to the amount of forty, have already been pub- 
lifhed ; but being worked off at a country prefs, 
I find myfelf under the painful neceffity of difcon- 
tinuing the edition. I have availed myfelf of this 
opportunity, not only by correcting the imper- 
fedlions of the firft publication, but by rendering 
thb as unexceptionable (in the external at leaft) 

as 
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as I pofSbly could. I fhould have been wanting to 
the public and myfelf, if the flattering encourage- 
ment I have already received had not prompted 
me to proceed witli the work ; and if my alacri- 
ty in the further profecution of it fliall meet any 
check, it muft arife only from thofo caufcs, 
which no human diligence can controul. 



Vos tamcn nojln ne fejlindte lihelli t 
Sipoji fata vcnit gljr'ui^ Hon prcpiro*^ 



No XCIV. 
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A Good man will live with the world as 
wile man lives with his wife ; he will not let hira 
fclf down to be a du|>e to its humours, a devote 
to its plcafiires, or a flatterer of its faults $ h 
will make himielf as happy as he can in the con 
ncdtion for his own fake, reform where he is abk 
and complain only when he cannot help it* I an 
iick of that convcrfation which f|>cnJs itfelf ii 
railing at the times wc live in; I am apt tothini 
they are not made better by thofe complaints 
and I have oftentimes occafion to know they an 
made worfe by thofc very people who are loudd 
to complain of them. If this be really one of th 
habits of age, it is high time for every man, wIk 
grows old, to guard againft it ; for there is nooc 
cafion to invite more pceviih companions for th 
lad hours of life, than time and decrepitude w£ 
bring in their train : Let us look back upon thing 
pad with what content we can, falutc time pr« 
fcnt with the bed grace we are able, and rdSg 
ourfelves to futurity with calmnefs and a patier 
mind : If wc do not wifh to be baniihed from (c 
ciety before death withdraws us from it, don't U 
us truft to the world's refpcft only, let us ftrif 
alfo to conciliate its love. 

But I do not wifli to argue this point with tb 
feft of z/;^ Murmurers merely upon the ground fl 
good policy ; I fhould be forry for the world, i 

I coub 
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1 could give no better reafon for keeping well 
with it than in felf-defence : I really think it a 
vorid very eafy to live with upon paffable good 
terms ; I am free to coofefs it has mended me 
- iioce I have lived with it, and I am fully of opi« 
oion it has mended itfelf : I don't deny but it 
has its failings *, it flill cuts out work for the 
moraliftsi and I am in no fear of fmdingfubje^t mat- 
ter for three more volumes of effays, before I 
h*vc exliaufted the duty of an Obferver, How- 
ever, though I have prefumed upon taking up 
this charadjber late in life, yet I feel no provocation 
from what I obfirve in others, or iu mylclf, to 
turn Murmurer ; I can call the time pall under 
my review, as far back as my experience will go, 
azid comfort myfelf by the comparifon of it with 
tbe time prefent ; I caQ turn to the authors, who 
hrtc deiineatied the manners of ages antecedent 
to my own* without being afliamcd of i-y con- 
temporaries, or entertaining a fuperior reipcft for 
thcir'9. I cannot look back to any perioi of our 
own annals, of which I can confcientioufly pro- 
nounce, according to fuch judgment as I am pol- 
frfled of, that the hai>pinefs of fociety was better 
ieeuredf and more completely provided for than 
attheprefent monKnt. 

T?his may appear lb hardy an aflertion, that if 
tlie Murmurers take the field againft me, I fuf- 
pe£l that I fliall find myfelf, as I frequently have 
done, in a very decided minority ; for let the 
reader take notice, I know the world too well to 
think of getting popularity by defending it ; if 
ever I make that my obje£l, I muft run counter 
to my own principles, and abufe many, that all 
G 5 may 
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may read me : In the mean time I fliall 
fhew of fome of my defences, if it be onlj 
vince the Murmurersy that I fhall not cs 
upon the firft fummonsj andl will ke< 
ftrong pofts maiked from their view, tha 
repeat their aflault, I may ftill have refo 
my reach. 

Society is cemented by laws, upheld 
gion, endeared by manners, and adorned 

Let us now enquire what is the prefent 
thefe great fundamentals of focial happin< 
whether any better period can be point 
compared to which their prefent ftate 
juftly pronounced a ftate of declenfion. 

The conftitution of England has un 
many changes: The monarch, the nob 
the people, have each in their turn for 
deftroyed that proper balance, in which 
cellence confifts. In feudal times the ai 
tic power preponderated, and the kingd< 
torn to pieces with civil diftradVions. F 
acceflion of Henry the Seventh to the t 
out of the great rebellion the power of tl 
reign was all but abfolute ; the rapacity 
monarch, the brutality of his fucceflbr, t 
fecuting fpirit of Mary, and the imperiou: 
gative of Elizabeth left fcarce a fhadow \ 
domin the people ; and, in fpite of all th 
ed glories of Elizabeth's golden days, 
doubt if any nation can be happy, who 
and properties were no better fecured th? 
of her fubje6bs actually were : In all thij 
the moft tranquil moments are to be founc 
peaceful reign of James the Firft ; yet ev< 
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the king's jus iivinum was at its height} and to- 
tally overturned the fcale and equipoife of the 
conftitution. What followed in Charles's day I 
need not dwell upon \ a revolution enfued ; mon- 
archy was fhaken to its foundations, and in the 
gQneral fermentation and concuflion of affairs the 
very dregs of the people were thrown up into 
power, and all was anarchy, (laughter and op- 
preffion. From the Reftoration to the Revolu- 
tion we contemplate a period full of trouble, and, 
for the moft part, ftained with the deepefl dif^ 
grace \ a penfloned monarch, an abandoned 
court, and a licentious people : The abdication, 
or, more properly, the cxpulfion of a royal bigot, 
fet the conflitution upon its bottom, but it left 
the minds of men in a ferment that could not 
fpeedily fubfide ; antient loyalty and high mon- 
archical principles were not to be filcnced at once 
by the peremptory fiat of an a61: of parliament ; 
men ft ill harboured them in their hearts, and 
popery, three times expelled, was ftill upon the 
watch, and fccretly whetting her weapons for a 
fourth attempt. Was this a period of focial hap- 
pinefs ? — ^The fucceffion ofthehoufe of Hanover 
ftill Ich a pretender to the throne 5 and though 
the character of the new fovereign had every re- 
quifite of temper and judgment for conciliating 
Us government, yet the old leaven was not ex- 
haufted, frefli revolutions were attempted ajid 
the nation felt a painful repetition of its former 
Gntows. 

So far therefore as the happincfs of fociety de- 
pends upon the fecure eflablifhment of the con- 
ftitution, the juft adminidration of the laws, the 

ftria 
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ftrkfl and correA afcertainment of the £ub}c£b 
rights, and thofe (acred and inviolablo^privikgres 
las to perfon and property^ which everj maa 
amongfl ns can now define, and no man living 
dares to difpute, fo £ar we muft acknowledge 
that the times we live in are happier times, thsui 
ever fell to the lot of our . ancdlors^ and if we 
complain of them, it mufl: be on account of fom^ 
thing, which has not yet come under our review; 
we will therefore proceed to the next point, and 
take the prefent ^ate of religion into our coofi- 
deration. 

Religious feuds are fo terrible in their confe- 
quences, and the peace of this kingdom has been 
fo often deflroyed by the furioufnefi of zealots 
and enthufiafls, fh-uggling for charch-eftabliih- 
jaenty and perfecuting in their turns the &lka 
party without mercy^ that the tranquility we now 
enjoy, (greater as I believe than in anytime paft, 
but certainly as great) is of idelf fuf&cient to put 
the modem murmurer to iilence. To fubftanti- 
ate tny Aflertion, let me refer to the ridng fpirit 
of toleration ; wherever that blefled fpirit pre- 
vails, it prevails for tlie honour of man's nature, 
for the enlargement of his hearty and for the aug- 
mentation of his focial happioefs. Whilil we 
were contending for our own rights, felf-defence 
compelled us to keep off the encroachments of 
others, that were hoftile to thofe rights ; but thefe 
being firmly eftabliflied, we are no longer war- 
ranted to hang the fword of the law over the head 
of religion, and -opprefs our feceding fellow-fub- 
jc6ts. is there any jufl reafon to complain of our 
cftablifhed clergy in their collcdive charaftcr? 

If 
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If they do not ftun us with controveriies, it is be- 
caufe they underftand the fpirit of their religion 
better than to engage in them : The publications 
of the pulpit are ftUl numerous, and if they have 
dropt their high inflammatory tone, it is to the 
honour of Chriftianity that they have fo done, 
and taken up a milder, meeker language in its 
ftead. As for the praAice of religion, it is not in 
my prefent argument to fpeak of that ; my bufi* 
uds is only to appeal to it as an eftablifhment, ef« 
fcntial to the fupport and happinefs of focicty ; 
and when we refledl how often in times paft it has 
been made an engine for fubverting that tran* 
quility and good order in the flate, which it now 
peaceably upholds, I think it will be clear to eve- 
ry candid man that this cannot be one of the cau- 
fes of complaint and murmur againft the prefent 
times. 

The Manners of the age we live in is the next 
point I am to review ; and if I am to bring this 
into any decent compais, I muft rejed: many things 
out of the account, that would make for my ar- 
gument, and fpeak very briefly i^pon all others. 

To compare the manners of one age with 
thofe of another we muft begin by calling to re- 
membrance the changes that may have been made 
in our own time, (if wc have lived long enough 
to be witncfTes of any) or we muft take them upon 
tradition, or guefs at them by the writings of 
Ihofe who dei'cribe them : The comic poets are 
in general good defcribers of the living manners, 
ami of all dramatic painters in this clafs Ben Jon- 
fon 15 decidedly the beft. In the mirror of the 
ftaee we have tlie refledion of the times through 

all 
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all their changes from the reign of Elizabeth to 
that of Anne, with an exception to the days of 
Oliver, of which interval if there was no other 
delineation of the reigning manners, than what 
we find in the annals of Whitelocke and Claren- 
don, we fhould be at no lofs to form our judg« 
ment of them. I flopt at the age of queen Anne, 
becaiife it was then that Sir Richard Steele and 
Mr. Addifon began to fpread their pallets, and 
when they had compleated Tie SpeBator^ nobody 
will difpute their having given a very finifhed 
pourtrait of the age they lived in. Where they 
flop tradition may begin ; fo that I think an ob- 
ferving man, with all thefe aids and no fhort ex- 
perience of his own to help them out, may form 
a pretty clofe comparifon in his own thoughts 
upon the fubjedt. 

Here I muft remind the reader that I am fpeak- 
ing of manners as they refpedt fociety. Now we 
can readily refer to certain times paft, when the 
manners of men in this country were infufferably 
boifterous and unpoliflied ; we can point to the 
period, when they were as notorioufly refervcd, 
gloomy, dark and fanatical ; we know when 
profligacy threw off all appearances, and liber- 
tinifm went naked as it were into all focieties } 
we can tell when pedantry was in general fafhion, 
when duelling was the rage, and the point of ho- 
nour was to be defined by a chain of logic that 
would have puzzled Ariftotle ; we can turn tc 
the time, when it was reputable to get drunk 
and when the fine gentleman of the comedy en 
tertains his miftrefs with his feats over the bottl< 
and recommends himfelf to her good graces 1z 

fwearir^ 
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ig, bluftering, and beating up the watcfl : 
iow there are fuch words in the language as 
d beau, and fome can remember them in 
fe ; many are yet living, who have had 
lU-bottomed wigs brought home in a chair, 
any an old lady now crowds herfelf into a 
, who once hooped herfelf in a circle hard- 
than Arthur's round table : Here I may 
i that drefs is not manners ; but I muft 
d that the manners of a man in a full-bot* 
wig mud partake fomething of the fliff> 
the barber's buckle ; nor do I fee how he 
Ik on foot at his eafe, when his wig goes in 
How many of us can call to mind the 
hen it was a mark of good-breeding to 
poor furfeited gueft to the throat, and the 
Kial hours of life were thrown away in a 
lal interchange of folicitations and apolo- 
What a ftroke upon the nerves of a modeft 
is it then to make his firft approaches, and 
a his awkward reverences to a folemn cir- 
ifing on their legs at the awful moment of 
ry ! and -what was his condition at depart- 
len, after having performed the fame tre- 
is ceremonies, he faw his retreat cut off 
»uble, row of guards in livery, to every one 
n he was to pay a toll for free paiTage ! A 
11 now find his fuperiors more acceffible, 
als more at their eafe, and his inferiors 
lannerly than in any time paft. The effects 
ic education, travel and a general inter- 
with mankind, the great influx of foreig- 
le variety of public' amufements, where all 
nd degrees meet promifcuoufly, the con- 

ftant 
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it^Dt refort to bathing and water-drinkiog places 
in the fummer, and above all the company of 
the fair fex, who mix fo much more in fociety 
than heretofore, have with many other confpir- 
ing caufes altogether produced fuch an eafe and 
fuavity of manners throughout the nation, as haje 
totally changed the face of fociety, and levdledaU 
thofe bars and barriers, which made the approa- 
ches to what was called good company fo trouble* 
fome, and obftrvded the iotercourfe between 
man and man. Here then I (hall conclude upon 
this topic, and pafs to the Art9, which I faid 
were the ornaments of fi^ciety* 

As I am perfuaded my argument will not be 
contefled in this quarter, I need fpend few words 
upon fo clear a point. If ever this country 6w 
an age of artiAs, it b the prcfent ; Italy* SpMni 
Flanders and France have hadthdr tnm, but they 
are now in no capacity to difpute the palm, and 
England (lands without a rival ; her pamtetis, 
fculptors and engravers are now the only fchoobj 
properly fo called, in Europe-, Rome will bear 
witnefs that the EngUfliartifts are as foperior In 
talents as they are in numbers tp thofe of all na- 
tions belides. I referve the mention of fcer ar- 
chite6ls as a feparate clafs, that I may for once 
break in upon my general rule by indulging my* 
fclf in a prediction, (upon which I am willing to 
ftake all my credit with the reader) that when the 
modeft genius of a Harr'ifon flxall be brought into 
fuller dii'play, England will have to boaft of a na- 
tive archite^ which the briglueft age of Greece 
would glory to acknowledge. 

NoXCV. 
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M«««^i«( •rrif ovcimv nMi fvv i;^ci« 

(Menander. Circulatore,) 

" Abundance is a blejjing to the wife ; 

'* 216^ u/e of riches in difcretion lies : 

«• Learn this, ye men of wealth — a heavy purfe 

** In afooPs pocket is a heavy curfeP 

THERE are fo many ftriking advantages in 
the poflcffion of wealth, that the inheritance of a 
great eilate, devolving upon a man in the vigour 
of mind and body, appears to the eye of fpecula- 
tion as a lot of Angular felicity. 

There arc fome countries, where no fubjeft 
can properly be faid to be independant ; but in a 
conilitution fo happily tempered as our's, that 
blei&ng feems peculiarly annexed to affluence. 
The £ngli{h landed gentleman, who can fet his 
foot upon his own foil, and fay to all the world 
— 7hU is my freehold ; the law defends my right : 
Tiouch it who dare ! — is furely as independant as 
any man within the rules of fociety can be, fo 
long as he encumbers himfelf by no exceedings of 
expence beyond the compafs of his income : If a 
great eflate therefore gives a man independance. 
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it gives him that, which' all, who do not poffi 
it, feeiti to figh for. 

When I confider the numberlefs indulgencic 
which are the copcotnitants of a great fortun 
and the facility it affords to the gratification 
every generous paflion, 1 am mortified to fii 
how few, who are poflefled of thefe advantage 
avail themfelves of their fituation to any worti 
purpofes : That happy temper, which can pr 
ferve a medium between diflipation and avaric 
is not often to be found, and where I meet 01 
man, who can laudably acquit himfelf under tl 
teft of profperity, I could inftance numbers, wh 
deport .themfelves with honour under the vifits 
tions of adverfity. Man muft be in a certain d( 
gree the artificer of his own happinefs 5 the too 
and materials may be put into his hands by th 
bounty of Providence,, but the workmanfhip mu: 
be his own. 

I lately took a journey into a diftant count] 
upon a vifit to a gentleman of fortune, whom 
ftiall call Attains. I had never feen him fin< 
his acceflion to a very confiderable eftate ; ac 
as I have met with few acquaintance in life ( 
more pleafant qualities, or a more focial temjx 
than Attains, before this great property une: 
peftedly devolved upon him, I flattered myfi 
that fortune had in this inftance beftowed her 1 
vours upon one who deferved them 5 and that 
fhould find in Attalus's fociety the pleafing gi 
tification of feeing all thofe maxims, which I h 
hitherto revolvecT in my mind as matter of fpec 
lation only, now brought forth into adtual pn 
lice 5 for amongft all my obfervations upon h 

m 
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man affairs, few have given me greater and more 
frequent difappointment, than the almod general 
abufe of riches. Thofe rules of liberal peconomy, 
which would make wealth a blefling to its owner 
and to all he were connected with, fcem fo obvi- 
ous to me, who have no other intereft in the fub- 
je£t than what meditation affords, that I am apt 
to wonder how men can make fuch falfe eftimatcs 
of the true enjoyments of life, and wander out of 
th^ way of happinefs, to which the heart and un- 
dcrftanding feem to point the road too plainly to 
admit of a miflake. 

With thefe fanguine expe£l:ations I purfued my 
journey towards the magnificent feat of Attalus, 
and in my approach it was with pleafure I re- 
marked the beauty of the country about it 5 I re- 
collefted how much he ufed to be devoted to 
. rural 6xercifes, and I found him fituated in the 
very fpot moft favorable to bis beloved amufc* 
ments } the foil was clean, the hills were eafy, and 
the downs chequered with thick copfes, that 
fccmcd the fineft nurferies in nature for a fportf- 
man's game : When I entered upon his orna- 
mented demefne, nothing could be more enchant- 
ing than the fcenery 5 the ground was finely fha- 
ped into hill and vale ; the horizon every where 
bold and romantic, and the hand of art had evi- 
dently improved the workmanftiip of nature with 
confummate tafte ; upon the broken declivity 
ftatcly groves' of beech were happily difpofed 5 the 
laSm was of the fineft verdure gently Hoping 
from the houfe ; a rapid river of the pureft tranf- 
..I parcncy ran through it and fell over a rocky chan- 
./ ncl into a noble lake within view of the manfion ; 
/ behind 
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behind this upon the northern and eaftert f 
I could difcern the tops of very ftatcly trees, 
flieltered a fpacious cnclofure of pleafure-gr 
and gardens, with all the delicious accom 
ments of hothoufes and confervatories. 

It was a fcene to feize the imagination 
rapture ; a poet's language would have run : 
taneoufly into metre at the fight of it ; " "> 
<* a fubje£t,'* faid I within myfelf, " is here 
<* fent for thofe ingenious bards, who hav 
«* happy talent of deicribing nature in her f 
*« forms ! Oh ! tl\at I could plant the delig 
*« author of The Tajk in this very fpot ! Per 
** whilft his eye — in a fine phrenfy rolling-^g 
<* ed over this enchanting proipeft, he r 
** burft forth into the following, or fome) 
<* like the following, rhapfody — ** 

l5icft ab6V6 flien, if he perceives and fccis 
The bleflings he is heir to, He ! to whom 
His provident forefathers have bcqueath'd 
In this fair diftritSt of their native ifle 
A free inheritance, compa(5t and clcjir. 
How fwcet the vivifying dawn to him. 
Who with a fond paternal eye can trace 
BeloVcd fcenes, where rivers, groves and lawns 
Rife at the touch of his Orphean hand, 
And Nature, likir a docile child, repavs 
Her kind difpcfer's care ! Mafter and friend 
Of all that blooms or breathes within the verge 
Of this wide-ftretcht horizon, he furvcvs 
His upland paftures white with fleecy flocks, 
Rich meadows dappled o*er with grazing herds, 
And vallies waving thick with golden grain. 

Where can the world difplay a fairer fccne ? 
And what lias Nature for the fons of men 
Better provided than this happy ifle ? 
Mark ! how flic's girded by her watery zone, 
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Whilft all the ncighb*rin^ continent is trench*d 

And fiiiTOw'd with the ghafUy fcams of war : 

Barriers and forts and arm'd battalions ftand 

On the fierce confines of each rival (late, 

Jealous to guard, or eager to invade ; 

Between their hoflile camps a field of blood, 

Behind them defolation void and drear. 

Where at the fummons of the furly drum 

The rifing and the fetting fun refie(^ 

Nought but the gleam of arms, now here, now there 

Flaihing amain, as the bright phalanx moves : 

Wafleful and wide the blank in Nature's map. 

And far far diflant where the fcene begins 

Of human habitation, thinly group*d 

Over the meagre earth ; for there no youth. 

No (hirdy peafant, who with limbs and fbength 

Might fill the gaps of battle, dares approach; 

Old age inflead, with weak and trembling hand 

Feebly folicits the indignant foil 

For a precarious meal, poor at the beft. 

Oh, Albion ! oh, bleft ifle, on whofe white clifiTs 
Peace builds her halcyon neft, thou, who embrac'd 
By the uxorious ocean fit*ft fccure. 
Smiling and gay and crown'd with every wreath, 
That Art can fadiion or rich Commerce waft 
To deck thee like a bride, compare thefe fccnes 
With pity not with fcorn, and let thy heart. 
Not wanton with profperity, but warm 
With grateful adorati<m, fend up praife 
To the great Giver — thence thy bleilings come. 

The foft luxurious nations will complain 
Of thy rude wintry clime, and chide the winds 
That ruffle their fine forms ; trembling they view 
The boifterous barrier that defends thy coalt, 
Nor dare to pafs it till their pilot bird. 
The winter-fleeping fwallow^ points the way ; 
But envy not their funs, and ugh not thou 
For the clear azure of their cloudlcfs fides; 
The tame flrong blall, that beds the knotted oak 
'Firm in the clay-bound cradle, nerves the arm 
Of the ftout hind, who fells him to the ground. 
Thefe are the manly ofBpring of our ifle; 
Their's are the pure delights of rural life. 
Freedom their birth-right and their dwelling peace ; 

The 
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The vine, that mantles o'er their cottage roof, ' 
Gives them a (hade no tyrant dares to (jpoil. 

Mark ! how the (hirdy peafant breaus the (lonn. 
The white fnow fleeting o*er his brawny chcft ; 
He heeds it not, but carols as Hegoei 
Some jocund meafure or love-ditty, foon 
In fprightlier key and happier accent Tung 
To the kind wench at home, whofe ruddy cheeks 
Shall thaw the icy winter on his lips, 
And melt his frozen features into joy. 
But who, that ever heard the hunter's (hout, 
When the (brill fox-hound doubles on the fcent. 
Which of you. Tons and fathers of the chace. 
Which of your hardy, bold, adventurous band 
Will pine and murmur for Italian fkies ? 
Hark ! from the covert-fide your game is viewM I 
Mufic, which none but Britifh dryads hear, 
Shouts, which no foreign echoes can repeat. 
Ring thro* the hollow wood and fwcep the vale. 
Now, now, ye joyous fportfmen, ye whofe hearts, 
Are unifon*d to the ecftatic cry 
Of the full pack, now give your deeds the rein ! 
Your's is the day — mine was, and is no more ; 
Yet ever as I hear you in the wind, 
Tho' chiird and hovering o*er my winter hearth, 
Forth, like fome Greenwich veteran, if chance 
The conquVing name of Rodney meets his ear. 
Forth I muft come to fliare the glad'ning found, 
I'o flicw my fears and boaft of former feats. 

They fay our clime's inconflant, changeful — ^Truc f 
It gives the lie to all aftrology, 
Makes the diviner mad and aimed mocks 
Philofophy itfclf ; Cameleon-like 
Ourflcy puts on all colours, blufliingnow, 
Now louring like a froward pettifh child ; 
This hour a zephyr, and the next a ftorm. 
Angry and pleas'd by fits — Yet take our clime, 
U'akc it for all in all and day by day. 
Thro" all the varying feafons of the year. 
For the mind's vigour and the body's ftrcngth, 
Where is its rival ? — Beauty is its own : 
Not the voluptuous region of the Nile, 
Not aromatic India's fpicy breath. 
Nor evening breeze from Tagus, Rhone or Loire 

Can 
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Can tiBge the maiden cheek with bloom fo fre(h. 

Here too, if exerctfe and temperance call. 

Health (hall obey their fummons ; every fount, ' 

£ach rilling dream conveys it to our lips ; 

In every zephyr we inhale her breath ; 

The fliepherd tracks her in the morning dew, 

As o'er the grail y down or to the heath 

Steaming vith fragrance he condutfU his flock. 

But oh ! defend me from the baneful ead. 

Screen me, ye groves ! ye interpofing hills, 

Rife up and cover me.! Agues and rheums. 

All Holland's marflics ftrike me in the gale ; 

Like Egypt's blight his breath is all alive ; 

His very dew is poifob, honey-fweet. 

Teeming with putrefacflion ; in hi? fog 

The locuft and the caterpillar fwarm. 

And vegetable nature falls l)efore them : 

Open, all quarters elfe, and blow upon me, 

But bar that gate, O regent of the winds ! 

It gives the food that melancholy doats on. 

The quick'ner that provokes the flandcrcr's fplcen, 

^akes green the eye of Jealoufy and feeds 

The fwclling gorge of Envy til' it burfts : 

'Tis now the poet's unpropitious hour ; 

The fhidem trims his midnight lamp in vain, 

And beauty fades upon the painter's eye ; 

Hang up thy pallet, Rpmncy ! and convene 

The gay companions of thy focial board ; 

Apclles fclf would throw his pencil by. 

And fwear the fkies confpir'd againtl his art. 

But what muft Europe's fofter dimes endure. 
Thy coaft, Calabria ! or the neighbouring ille. 
Of ancient Ceres once the fruitful feat ? 
Where is the bloom of Enna's flowery field, 
Mellifluous Hybla, and the goMen vale 
Of richPanormus, when the fcUSiroc, 
Hot from the furnace of the Libyan fancis. 
Breathes all its plag\ies upon them ? Haplcfs iflc ! 
Why muft I call to mind thy pad renown ? 
' Is it this defolating blad alone. 
That fhips thy verdure ? h it in the gulph 
Of yawning earthquakes that thy gloiy finks? 
Or hath the flood that thurd'ring JEtna pours 
From her convuU'd and flaming entrails whelm'd 
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tn one wide ruin every noble fpark 

Of priftine virtue, genius, wifdom, wit ? 

Ah no ! the elemenu are not in &ult $ 

Nature is (till the lame : 'Tis not the blaft 

From Afric*8 burning lands, it is the breath 

Of Spain's defpotic mafter lays thee low ; 

*Ti8 not alone the quaking earth that reels 

Under thy tottering cities, 'tis the £U1 

Of freedom, *tis the pit which flavery digs* 

That buries every virtue ; *tis the flood 

Of fuperfUtion, the infatiate fires 

Of perfecuting zealots that devour thee ; 

Thefe are the I'itans who dilhirb thy peace^ 

This is thy grave, O Sicily ! the hell 

Deeper than that, which heathen poets feign'd 

Under thy burning mountain, that engulplu 

Each grace and every mufe, arts, arms and ail 

That elegance infpires or fame records. 

Return, ye vitStims of caprice and l^lecn. 
Ye fummer friends, daughters more fitly call'd 
Than fons of Albion, to your native ihores 
Return, felf-exiles as you are, and face 
Tins only tyrant whicn our ifle endures. 
This hoary-headed terror of the year. 
Stem winter — What, tho* in his icy chains 
Imprifon'd for a time e*cn father Thames 
Checks his imperial current, and beholds 
His wealthy navigation in arreft. 
Yet foon, like Perfeus on his winged deed. 
Forth from the horns of the celeftial Ram 
Spring, his deliverer, comes— down, down at once 
The frighted monfter dives into the earth. 
Or burfls afunder with a hideous crafli. 
As thro* his (lubbom ribs th* all-conquerinfi; fun 
Drives his refulgent fpcar : The ranfom*d£)od8. 
As at a fignal, rife and clap theu* hands; 
The mountains fliout for joy ; the laughinghours 
Dance o'er the eaftern hUls and in the lap 
Of marriageable earth their odours fling. 
Wreaths of each vernal flowret, whiifl the choir 
Of fcather*d fongders make the groves refound 
With nature's hymenzals — all is joy. 

Hail, bounteous Spring ! primaeval fealbn, haU ! 
Nature's glad herald ! who to all the tribes 

Tka 
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That link creation^s fcalc from lordly man. 
To the fmall infcdt, that eludes his light. 
Proclaims that univerfal law of life, 
rrhe iirft great blefling of the new-born wotid, 
I ncreafe and multiply ! — Ko fooncr heard 
By fultry climes, than ftrait the rebel fun 
Mounts his bright throne, and o*er the withering earth 
Scatters his bold Titanian fires iiround. 
And cancels Heaven's high edi<St; nature fctls 
Quick growth and quick decay : the verdant fccnc 
• Glitters awhile and vanidies at once. 
Not fuch the tints that Albion's landfcapc wears, 
Her mantle dipt in never-fading green, 
Keeps freih its venial honours thro' the year ; 
boft dew-drops nurfe licr rofe's maiden bloom, 
Attd genial fliowcrs refrcfliher vivid lawn. 
Thro' other lands indignant of delay 
Spring travels homeward with a ftrangcr's KiHc; 
f Icrc he rcpofc's, dwells upon the fccnc 
Enamour'd, native here prolongs his ftay. 
And when his fiery fuccelFor «t length 
".Warns him from hence, with ling'riug fttp and flow, 
And many a flream of falling tear&he.paris, 
Like one, whom furly creditors ar reft 
In a fond confort*s arms and force hun:thencc. 

But now, my MuCe, to humbler themes dciccnd ! 
'Tis not for me to paint the various gifts 
Which freedom, fcience, art, or fav'ringHea.^'n 
Shower on my native iflft; <juench'drare the fire*, 
Which young ambition kindled in my breafi ; 
Morning and noon of hfc's ihort day are pad. 
And what remains for me ere night comes on. 
But one ftill hour perchance of gimamering eve 
For fc^ber contemplation ? Come, my Mufe, 
Come then ! and as from fomehigh mountain's top 
The careful fliephcrd counts- h-lfrftraggling flock. 
So will we take one patient laft furvey 
Of this unquiet, babbling, anxious world ; 
We'll fcan it with a calm but curious eye ; 
Silence and folitude are all our own ; 
Thcir*fl is the tumult, their's the throng ; my foul 
Is fitted to the talk — ^for, oli fair truth ! 
Yet I am thine, on thy perennial bali: 
1 ^»ill infaibc my monumental vcrfc, 
Vol. HL H AM 
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And tho' my heart with kindred ardour beats 
To every brave compatriot, yet no ties, 
Tho* dignified with friendship's fpecious name. 
Shall ihackle my free mind, nor any i'pace 
XiCfs than the world's wide compafs bound my love. 

No more ; for now the hofpitable gates 
Of wealthy Attalus invite their ^ucfl ; 
I paus*d and look'd, and yielding to the wiih 
That fortune had bequeathed me fueh a tot, 
A momentary figh furpriz'd my heart : 
Flocks, herds, and fields of golden graia» of thefe 
I envied not the owner ; but 1 faw 
The curling fmoke from cottages afcend. 
And heard the merry din of childifli fports ; 
I faw the peafant (looping to his plough 
And whilUing,time away ; I met a form. 
Fair as a fabled nymph ; Nature ^had iprcad 
Her toilette, health her handmaid ^ealt the bloom. 
Simplicity attir'd her ; by the copfe' 
Skirting the horn-beam. row, where violets bud 
And the firft primrofe opens to the fpring, 
With her fond lover arm in arm ihe Avalk'd, 
Not with the (lealrhy ftep and harlot leer 
Of guilty affignation, nor unncrv*d 
By midnight feafl: or revel, but in prime 
Df youth and health and beauty's geniiii^gloirj 
1 mark'xi the confcious look of honeft truth, 
T^hat j^rects the pafTcnger with eye diretSb, 
.Nor fcars.nor meditates furprizc ; my heart 
Yearn '-d at the fight, and as they pafs'd I cried — 
** (yyhywas it not my fortune to have faid i 

•** Go, andbe happy r" — On a rifing Dope 
Full. to the fouth the ftately manfion (lands. 
Where dwells the mafter or this rich domain ; 
Plain and of chafte proportion the device, 
Not libcU'd and bedaub'd with tawdr)' frice 
^r lac'd pilafter, patcht with rcfufr. Hcraps, j 

Like that fraternal pile on Thamch'sbank 
Which draws it's title not it's tafte from Greece. 

Happy ! if there in rural peace he dwells, 
Untortur'd by ambition, and enjoys 
Au eye for nature and a heart for man. 

Noxcy 
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Zn¥ «x« rSf oXtyei¥ fAniiv ip^oyri Kecx,dv» 

(Theognls.J 

• //T/f* w/ wealth ; let me eftjoy 
" An humble lot nvlthout annoy /** 

TON my arrival at the houfe I was flicwn, 
a fmall room in the bafe-llory, which the 
?r of this fine place ufually occupied and in 
h he now received me : here I had been but 
y few minutes before he propofed to Ihew 
lie houfc, and for that purpoic conduftcd mc 
tairs to the grand apart men tj and from 
:e made the entire tour, without excepting 
)f the bedchambers, oiHccs or even clofets in 
oufe- I cannot fay my friend Attalus conful- 
hm's a/ulfeafons in chuling fo early a moment 
my arrival for parading mc about in this 
ler ; ibme of the apartments were certainly 
fplondid \ a i^rcat deal of rich furniture and 
r fine piftures fi)licitcd my notice j but the 
ueoffo illtliijed a perambulation difablcd 
from cxprellirig that degree of admiration, 
h feemcd to be expeiHied on this occaiioui and 
h on any other I Ihould have been forward 
:ftow : I wasforry for this, becaufe I belie v<» 
DJoyed little other plcahire in the poflelllon of 
U 2 hit 
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his houfe, befides.this of (hewing it ; but it 1: 

pened to my hoft, as it does too frequently to 

owners of fine places, that he miffed the trib 

of flattery .by too great ^agemefs in exacting 

It appeared to me that Attalus was no Ion 

the gay lively man he was formerly ; there w; 

gloom upon his countenance and an inquiet 

in his manner^ which feemed to lay him und< 

conftraint that he could not^nalurally get rid 

Time hung heavy on our hands till the houi 

dinner, and it was not without regret I penpi 

he had arranged his family meals upon the 

ihionable fyftem of London hours, and at 

.diftance of two hundred miles from the cap 

had by choice adopted thofe very habits, wli 

nothing but the general cuftom of ^ate aflemb 

and long Sittings in Parliament can cxcufe u] 

the plea of neceffity: It was nowthc.midf 

liimmer, which made the abfurdity oF fiich a < 

pofitionof our time more glaring, for ^whiWl l 

l3eft hour5 of the afternoon were devoted to 1 

table, all cxercife and enjoyment out of doi 

were either to be given up, or taken only in t 

meridian heat of the day. I djfcovered a furtl 

bad confequence of thefe habits upon fbciety x 

good-fellowfhip, for fuch of the neighbouii 

gentry, who had not copied his example, we 

deterred from making him any vifits, not pi 

fuming to diflurb.him at unfuitablc hours, ai 

yet not able, without a total difarrangcmentn 

their own comforts, to make their time confbr 

to his. Attalus himfelf, I muft acknowledg 

both faw and confeflcd the bad fyftem he w 

upon, he found Iximfelf grown unpopular amon| 

1: 
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u» coontrjrneighboun on this veryfcore, and 
irsis piqued^ by their negle^ of him : << it was a 
rillainous^oftDm,? he obfervcd, «« and deftruc- 
^ tive botb of heakh and plcafure ; but all the 
* people of fafhion dined at five, and what could 
w he do? Henzuft live as other great families 
H lived '9 if indeed he was a mere private gentle- 
« man, he might do as he liked beft." If it be 
foi thought If t\m man's great fortune is an in- . 
jcmnbrance to him-^; if. it robs liim of health and 
^kafure, what does it give him, nay what can it 
nve him, in coippeniation for the lofs of fuch 
peffings ? If fafhioo takes- away from Attains the 
*^ ^ of doing what he beft likes, and is beft for 
I muft have been miftaken in fuppoilng in- 
endencewas the refulr of affluence; I ilif- 
; there are not all the advantages in his condi- 
k which I fuppofed there were — L will examine 
lis more narrowly. 

The next morning, after a Utt: breakfaft, the 
nfequence I had forefeen enfiied^ for we were 
ccd in .the hotteil hours of the day, when 
lus, being impatient to (hew me the beauties 
F his park and grounds, had given orders for the 
ipages and horfes to be made ready, and we 
iiero»t0ret out upon tlie furvey in a horning fun. 
When the train was in waiting at the door, we 
Allied forth, but here a difcuflion began, in whiciv 
fomany things required a new arrangement, that a 
long fl»p' was put to our march, wliilft the fern- 
tioizing eye of Attaius was employed in a minute 
toamination of every thing appertaining to the ca- 
^Iry and carriages ; the hories were wrong har-- 
•cfled, tbcy were to be hanged from the oif-fide 

to 
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to the near-fide^ faddles were to be altered, an 
both groom and coachman were heartily recon 
mended to repeated damnation for their flupidii 
and inattention — ^^ Never any man was fo plague 
«« with rafcally fervants as I am,** cried AttsJus 
•< they are the curfc and vexation of my life 5 
<^ wifh I could live without them no man can I 
*^ happy, who has to do with them." — Is it fo 
(faid I within myfelf) then I have the advanta{ 
over you in that refpedt, for I have but one ma 
and one horfe, and both are silways ready at a m< 
ment's warning. 

I mounted a phaeton with Attains and we { 
forward in a broiling day : My conduftor imm^ 
diately began to vent his angry hinnoor vpoa tl 
wrong objedt, and plied his thong at fuch a fui 
ousrate upon his unoffending hories^ that tl 
high-mettled animals fo refented the unjuft co 
re^tion, that after ftruggling and kiclung und 
the lafh for fome time, one of them reared aero 
the pole of the chaife and fnappcd it : This pn 
duced a ftorm of paffion more violent than tl 
Gii\, and though it was evident the fervant ha 
put the horfes on their proper fides at firft, tb 
fault was charged upon him with vehement m 
. precations, and this produced a fecond halt k)ng( 
and more diiagreeable than our fetting out ba 
been : Our purpofe however was not to be d( 
feated and we muft pofitively proceed ; Attali 
was not in a humour to fubmit with patience t 
difappointments, fo that having ordered two ( 
. his I'tTvants to difmount, we took their horft 
andfet off upon our tour; the beauties of natui 
were before us, but that ferenity of mind whic 

ilioul 
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ibould ever apceompany the contemplation of thofe 
beauties^ *was wanting ; Attains was one of for- 
tune's- fpoilt children^ and his temper, grown ir- 
ritable by indulgence and humourfome by profpe- 
rity, had loft its relifh for fimplicity, and was 
' wholly given up to a filly pailion for oftentation 
and parade; he immediately began to harangue 
upon the many evil qualities of fervants> a topic 
1 at the beft unedifying and commonly moft dit 
\ gufting to the hearers 'y he bewailed his own ill- 

t fortune in that refpeft very bitterly, and fo much 
of the way pafled off before this philippic was 
concluded, that 1 began to think I had been car- 
ried out for no better purpofe tlian to hear a de- 
clamation in the open air : I brought him at laft 
to a ftop by obferving he had a paradife about him> 
and that it was a pity his vexations did not fuffer 
him to enjoy it — Upon this hint he feemed to 
recolleft himfelf and proceeded to expatiate upon 
his own improvements, pointing out to me what 
he had done, and what he had more in mind to do, 
if his overfeer had obeyed his inftrudtions, and pro- 
'. per people had been found to execute his defigns* 
I took notice of a group of neat cottages,, which 
'-' had a very pifturefque and pleafing appearance, 
for they were delicioufly fituated, and had all 
the air, as I obferved, of happy habitations — 
" No matter for that," replied Attalus, « down 
" they muft all come, for they are cruelly in my 
«* eyiS and I purpoie to throw all that hill into 
** wildernefs with plantations of pine, where you 
•« fee the rock and broken ground, which will 
«« be a bold and ftriking contrail to the orna- 
« mented grounds about it — I am furprifed,'* 
added he, ** you can fee any beauty in thofe pal- 
er try 
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•* try huts."— Before I could make reply, an oI(f 
peafant had approached us, and humbly enquired 
of Attains, when he was to be diflodgcd from hi$. 
cottage — " I have ordered the worknicn to take 
•* it down next week," (aid he, «*the feafon is fe- 
« vorable for your removal, and you rauil fcek 
•« out elfe where." The decree was heard with* 
mit an effort to reply ; a £gh was all the plea the 
poor man offered^ and with that iigh he fent a 
look to heaven, that in its pafiage rent my heart :. 
I determined to be gone next morning. 

We proceeded in our circuit till we were croflcd 
by a high enclo&rc^ which awkwardly enough 
feparated a paidure of about three acres, in which 
was a brick-kiln too confpicuoufly placed not ta 
annoy the fight, and at that very nu>nient too fu* 
pioufly employed in the aft of duty, not to be cx-^ 
cefEvely offenfive to the fmell ^ we found our- 
felves involved in columns of thkck fmoke, which- 
were not of the moft grateful odour in the world v 
1 confefs I was not a little furprifed at the location 
of this flaming nuifance, and as we were making 
©ur way through the fmothering cloud,, remarked 
to Attains that ornament muft give place to ufe — 
" I brought you hither, «* fays he," purpofely to- 
«< fhew you how I am treated by a furly obflinate 
« fellow in my neighbourhood, who has not ano» 
«• ther foot of land in the world, but this curfed 
•« patch of ground, and which the rafcal keeps on 
«< purpofe to fpite me, though I have bidden 
«« three times the value of it : indeed it is indil- 
" penfably neceflary to me, as you mav well be- 
** heve by the annoyance it produces in his hands i 
^ I have tried all means to get it from him, 

** rougji 
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c( rough and fmooth, and .if a profecution would 
^ have laid againft it, I would have driven him 
•• out of it by the cxpcnces of a fuit ; but all to 
« no puvpofc 'f I am fo tormented by the fellow^s 
<< obflinacyi and my comforts are To facrificed 
" by the nuifance, that I have no longer any cn- 
^ joymcnt in my place : nay I have ftopped moft 
" of my works and difcharged my labourers, for 
« wliat fig^iifics carrying on improvements, when 
" I can no longer live in my houfe with that 
«< curfed brick-kiln for ever in my eye, and with 
•< little intermiflion in my noftrils alfo ?" 

A new tliemc of difcontcnt was now ftartcd, 
which the unliappy Attains piirfucd with heavy 
complaints as wc travelled down a ftream of 
fmokc, which feemcd as if malicioufly 10 purfue 
us, determined not to quit its exccrator, till ]i? 
left oft' his execrations ; at laft tlicy both ccafecl 
in the fame moment and jwrted by confcnt. As 
foon as Attalus deiiftcd from his inveAivcs I took 
up my reflections, and if a wiih could have pur- 
chafed his poiTcfiions, encumbered with the vex« 
ations of their owner, I would not have taken 
them at the price. Down funk the vjfion* of 
profpcrity ; fwiftcr than the fhifting of a play- 
houfe: (cene vapilbed a)lthe enchanting profpcdt ; 
a naked lodge in a warren with content had been 
more enviable in my eye than his palace haunted 
with difguft ', J faw Attalus, the verieft darling 
of fortune, dckeuing and furfeited with proi'peri* 
ty ; peevifh with his • fervauts^ unfociabk; to his 
neighbours, a Have to fa (liions,. which he obeyed' 
and difapproved, unfeeling to the poor, tired with 
die fplexidour'of a magnificent boufc,. and pof- 
H 5: felling. 
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fefling an exteniive territory, yet fighing after ;i 
fmall nook of land, the want of which poifbned 

all his comforts. And what then are riches ? 

faid I within myfelf. The difturbers of human 
happinefs ; the corrupters of human nature. I 
remember this Attalus in his youth ; I knew him 
intimately at fchool and college ; he was of a joy- 
ous, focial temper ; placid, accommodating, full 
of refource ; always in good humour with him- 
felf and the world, and he had a heart as liberal 
and compaffionate as it was fincerc and open ; 
this great eftate was then out of fight ; it muft 
be this eftate then, which has wrought the un- 
happy change in his manners and difpofition ; 
and if riches operate thus upon a nature like his, 
where is the wonder if we meet fo many 
wretches, who derive their want* from their abun- 
dance ? 

How beautiful is the maxim of Mencrfider / — 
^^upf.iv ^xM^ ^" 9rX6verixY — enrich your mind ! Riches^ 
fays the fame elegant and moral dramatift, are no 
better than an aElor^s nvardrohe^ the paltry tinfel, 
that enables him to glitter for a few minutes in a 
counterfeited character — . 



To fret and ftrut his hour upon the fVagc, 
And then be heard no more. 



In another place he fays, — they transform a man 
into a different kind of being from ivhat he was 
originally'^ 

and 
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and then concludes with that Attic fimplicity, fo 
neatly turned and elegantly exprefled as to dil- 
tance all tranflation. 



** Better to choofe, if you would choofc the bcft, 
^ A chearful poverty, than wealth unblclt.** 



N^'XCVII. ■ 



*AvrU y»f fix l/uriit eix^timu fi^ir, 

(Menander. Gubernatorihis.) 

«< Oh ivretched mortals / hyfalfe pride betray* J^ 
<< Te know mtofnuhat nature tnan is- made. ^* 

THOUGH I think our nation da never 
be accufed of want of charity, yet I have obferv- 
cd with much concern a poor unhappy fct of men 
amongft us, whofe cafe is not commiferatcd as it 
ought to be i — and as I would gladly contribute 

any 
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any thing in my power towstirds their relief, the 
bcftproof I can give them of my good will is by 
endeavouring to convince them of a certain truth|, 
which all the world except themfelves has diC» 
covered long, ago, viz, — That a proud man is the 

mojl contetnptihle being in nature^—. ^Now if thefe 

proud men, to whom I addrefs myfelf, and for 
whofe miferable fituation I have fuch compafli- 
«%, ^lall once £nd a firiend to convince them, 
that' they are truly the mo/l contemptible beings in- 
nature y it can never be fuppofed they will perfift 
to entertain a companion in their bofoms, who 
affords them fo little pleafure, and yet involves 
them in fo much difnjrace. I muft confider 
them therefore as miftaken rather than obftinate, 
and treat them accordingly ; for how can I fup- 
pofe there would be fuch an abfurdity in the 
world as a proud man, if the poor creature was 
not behind hand with the refl of mankind in a 
difcovery that concerns himfelf fo materially ? I 
admit indeed that pride is a very foolifti thing, 
but I contend tliat wife men are fometimcs fur- 
prized into very foolifh things, and if a little 
fricndlv hint can refcue them, it would be an ill- 
natured action to withhold the information : " If 
you are p2*oud,you are a fool" — fays an old Greek 

author called Sotades *Ai»' «Aa{o»ii5i t»t <»vo<«^ 

lirri 4>p9V/^« ^but 1 hope a little plain Englifti, 

without the help of Sotades^ will ferve to open the 
eyes of a plain Engliihman, and prevent him from 
ftrutting about tlie world merely to make fport 
for his neighbours ; for I declare in truth, that fa 
for from being annoyed and made fplenetic as 
fome folks are, when I fall into company with a 

proud 



I 
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proud fellow creature) I feel no other impulfe than. 
of pity, with now aad then a fmall propenfity 
to titter, for it would be downright rudencfs to 
laugh in a man's- face on fuch an occaiion, and it 
hurts me to fee an honeft gentleman^ who may 
have many more natural good qualities, than he 
himiclf is aware o£^ run about from houfe to houfc 
only to make fport for the fcoffers, and take a 
world of pains and put on an air of gravity and 
importance for no better purpoie than to provoke 

ridicule and contempt IVby" is earth and afljcs 

pt-oud ? fays the iion of i>irach \ Bride was not 
wutdefor men. 

As I am determined* to put thefe poor men up- 
on their guard in all points, I ihall remind them 
of another error they are in, which fadly aggra- 
vates theu* misfortunes, and which arifes from a 
circumflance of a. mere local nature, viz. That 
England is the vjorjl country a proud man can exhi* 
hit him/eif' in.^^l do really wilh tlicy would well 
confider the land they live in j if they do not 
know, they ought to be told, that we are a free 
{icople ; that freedom tends to make us indepen^ 
dant of one another^ fearlefs in our pcrfons, warm 
in our refentments, bold of tongue and vindiflive 
againft infult ; England is the place upon earth, 
where a proud ftomach finds tlie lead to feed up- 
on ; indeed it is the only flomach, that can here 
complain of its entertainment : if the proud man 
thinks it will be fufficient to pay his fine of affabi- 
lity to his neighbours once hi fcvcn years upon a 
parliamentary canvafs, he is cruelly miftaken ; 
ihe conunon people in this country have fuch a 
iharc of intuition^ underftand their own flrength 

fo 
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fo well, and fcrutinize into the weakneffes of their 
fupcriors fo acutely, that they al-e neither to be 
deceived nor intimidated; and on that account, 
(as the proud man's character is compounded of 
the impostor and the bully) they are the very 
worft people he can deal with. A^ man may 
ftrut in Spain, vapour in France, or kick and cuff 
the vulgar as he likes in RufSa ; he may fit erect 
in his palanquin in India without dropping his 
eyes upon the earth he moves over ; but if he 
carries his head in the air here, and expe^te the 
crowd to make way for him, he will foon run foul 
of fomebody that will make him repent of his 
ftatelinefe. Pride then, it feems, not only ex- 
pofes a man to contempt, but puts him in danger ; 
It is alio a very expenfive frolick, if he keeps it 
up as it Ihould be kept, for what fignifies his be- 
ing prpud, if there is not fomebody always pre- 
feni to exercife his pride upon ? He muft there- 
fore of neceffity have a fet of humble confins and 
toad-eaters about him, and as fucH cattle cannot 
be had for nothing in this country, he muft pay 
them according to the value of their fervices; 
common trafh may be had at a common price, 
but clever fellows know their own confequencc, 
and will ftand out upon terms : If Nebuchad- 
nezzar had not had all people^ nations and languages 
at his command, he might have called till he was 
hoarfe before any one would have come to wor- 
ihip his image in the plain of Dura \ let the proud 
man take notice withal that Nebuchadnezzar's 
image was made of gold^ and if he expedls to be 
wor (hipped by all people after this fafhion, and 
cafts himfclf in the fame mould, he muft alfo caft 

, himfclf 
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himfdf in the fame metal. Now if I am right 
in my afiertion, that iycophants bear a higher 
price in England than elfcwhere (and^ if fcarcity 
makes things dear^ as I truft they- do) let the proud 
man conflder if it be worth his while to pay dear 
for bad company, wlien he may have good-fcl- 
lowfhip at an eafy rate : Here then is another in- 
ftance of his bad {>olicy, and fure it is a forrow- 
fiil thing to be poor and proud. 

That I may thoroughly do my duty to an order 
of ^men, to whofc fcrvice I dedicate this fhort 
ciTay, I mufl not omit to mention^ that it behoves 
a proud itian in all places and on all occaiions to 
prcferve an^air of gloominefs and melancholy, and 
never to fufFer fo vulgar an expreflion as mirth 
or laughter to diiarrange the decorum of his fea- 
tures : other men will be apt to make merry 
with his humour, but he muil never be made 
merry by t heir's : In this rcfpc6l he is truly to be 
pitied I for if once he grows fociablc he is undone. 
On the contrary, he mufV for ever remain in the 
very predicament of the proud man defcribed in 
the fragment of Euripides's Ixion — <i>fA«<c itftttclit^ 
umt mt^^frixti — UH>i atque amicis pariter infociabiiis : 
He muft have no friend, for that would be to ad- 
mit an equal ; he muft take no advice, for that 
vould be to acknowledge a fupcrior : Such foci- 
cty as he can find in his own thoughts, and fuch 
vifdom as he was fent into the world with, fuch 
he muft go on with : as wit is not abfolutely an- 
Mxcd to pedigree in this country^ and arts and 
icieocet fometimes condcfcend to throw their 
beams upon the low-born and the humble, it is 
M poflible for the proud man to dcfcend amongft 

them 
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them for informatibn and fociety ^ if truth does- 
not hang witlun his reach) he will nerer dive in- 
to a weU to fetch it up : His errors, like fotne ar- 
guments, move in a circle ; for his pride begets 
ignorance, and iiis ignorance begets pride ; and 
thus in the end he has more reafons for being 
melancholy than Majler Stephen had, not only be^ 
caufe it is gentleman-likey but becaufe he can't help- 
it, and don't know how to be merry. 

I might enumerate many mort properties of 
this contemptible chara£ter, but thefe are enough, 
and a proud man' is fo dull a fellow at beil that' 
Ifhall gladly take my leave of him ; I confefs 
alfo that I am not able to treat the fubjedl in any 
other than a vague and defultory manner, for l 
know not how to define it myfelf, and at the fame 
time am not reconciled to any other definition of 
pride, which I have met in Mr. Locke's efiay or 
clfewhere. It is called'^a paffionj and yet it has 
not the efTentials of a pafHon ; for I can bring to 
mind nothing under that defcription, which has- 
not reference either to God, to our fellow-crca-- 
tures, or to ourfelves. — ^The fenfual pafCons for 
inftance of whatever fort have their end in felfifh 
gratification ; , the generous attributes, fuch as va- 
lour, friendfhip, . public fpirit, munificence and 
contempt' of danger have refpedt to our fel- 
low-creatures ; they look for their account in an 
honorable fame, in the enjoyment of prefent 
praife, and in the anticipation of tliat, which pof- 
tcrity (hall beftow ; whilfir the left oilenutious 
and purer virtues of felf-denial, refignation, hu- 
mility, piety^ forbearance and many others are 
addref&d to Godalone, they offisr no gratificati- 
on 
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> felfi they feek: for no applaufe from man. 
in which of thefe thrive general clalTcs fhall 
fcover thepaffion of pride ?. I have indeed' 
:imes feen it under the cloak of religioni but' 
ng can be more oppofite to the pra£Uce 
: It is* in vain to enquire for it amongft the 
ous and focial attributos, for its place is no 
c to be found in fociety ; and I am equally at 
to think, how that can be called a felfiOi gra- 
ion, , which brings nothing home to a man's 
but mortification^ contempt, abhorrence^ 
difcontent and public ridicule. It is com* 
. of contraries^ and founded in abfurdity; 
t the fame time that it cannot fubfift with- 
le world'^ refpedt^Jt is fo conQituted as never 
:ain it.. Anger is proverbially termed a (hort 
ie&, but pride metliinks ?s a perpetual one ; 
ad been inclined to ufe a foftsr word, I would 
calledi it folly ; I do confe(s I have often 
it in'that more venial character, and thcre- 
not to- decide upon the point too haftily, I 
leave the proud man to make his choice be- 
I folly and madneis, and take out his com- 
>n from- which party he fees fit.. 
}od heaven ! how pleafant, how complacent 
:lf and others is an humble difpofition ! To a 
fo tempered how delightfully life pafTes in 
lerly love and fimplicity of manners 1 Every 
edows the chearing look of approbation upon, 
umbleman ; every brow frowns contempt 
the proud. Let me therefore advife every 
sman, when he finds himfelf inclined to take 
e charadler of pride, to confider well whether 
a be quite proud enough for allpurpofes of life; 
ber his pride reaches to that pitch as to meet 

univexial 
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Bnivcrfal contempt witli indifference ; whether it 
will bear him out againft mortification, when he 
finds himfelf excluded from fociety, and under- 
ftands that he is ridiculed by every body in it ; 
whether it is convenient to hinv always to walk 
with a ftiff back and a ftem countenance ; and 
laftly, whether he is perfeftly fure, that he has 
that ftrength and fdf-fupport in his ov^n human 
nature, as may defy the power and kt at nought 
the favour of God, 'oiho refijletb the proud^ but 
gtveth grace to the humble » 

There is yet another little eafy ppocefs, which 
I would recommend to him as a kind of proba* 
tionary rehearfal before he performs in public : 
I am perfuaded it will not be amifs if he firf); runs 
over a few of his airs and graces by himfelf in 
his ovm clofct : Let him examine himfelf from 
head to foot in his glafi, and if he finds himfelf 
no handfomer, no {Wronger, i^o taller than all the 
refl of his feHow-creatures, he may venture with- 
out rifque to conclude that he like them is a man, 
and nothing more : Having fettled this point, and 
taken place in the human creation, he may next 
proceed to coniider what that place ought to be; 
for this purpofe he may confult his pedigree and 
his rent-roll, and if upon a carefiul penifal of thcfe 
documents he fhall find, (as mofl likely he will) 
that he is not decidedly the nobleft and the rich- 
eft man in the world, perhaps he will fee no good 
caufe, why he fhould ftrut over the face of it, as 
if it was his own : I would then have him go 
back to his glafs, and fet his features in order 
for the very proudeft and moft arrogant look he 
can put on \ let him knit his brow, ftretch his 

nof\rilj 
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nofbils and bite his lips with all the dignity he 
can fummon, and after this, whea he has re- 
verfed the experiment by foftening them^ into a 
mild complacent look, with as much benignity as 
he can find in his heart to beftow upon them, let 
him afk himfelf honeftly and fairly, which cha- 
ra^tes beft becomes him, and whether he does 
not look more like a man with ibme humanity 
thai^ without it : I would in tlie -next place have 
bim call his underflanding to a fhort audit, and 
iipk>n cafting up the fum total of his wit, learning,^ 
talents and accompU{kment$, compute the balance 
between, others and himfelfj^ and i£ it (ball turn 
oat that hh flock of all thefe is not the prodigious 
duhg^ it oug^t to be, and even greater than all 
other men'$> he will do well to hufband it with, 
a littfe frugal humility : The laft thing he muft ■ 
, do» (and if he does nothing dfe I fhould- hope it 
would be fufficient) is to take down his bible from 
the flielfy and look out for the parable of the 
Pbarifee and Publican ^ it is a fhort flory and 
fooh read^ but the moral iis fo much ta his pur- 
pofe^. that he may depend upon it, if that does 
not correA his pride,, his prid^ is incorrigible, and 
all the Obfervirs in the world will be but waflc 
paper in his fervice* 
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Non erat btc locus. 

THE R E is a certain delicacy in fome men's 
nature^ which though not abfolutely to be termed 
a moral attribute, is ncvcrthelefs fo grateful to 
fociety at large and fo recommendatory of thofe 
who poflefs it, that even the heft and worthicft 
chara6ters cannot be truly pleaiing without it : I 
know not how to defcribe it better, than by fay- 
ing it conlifts in a happy difcernment of times and 
Jeafons. 

Though this engaging talent carniot pofitively 
be called a virtue, yet it feems.to be the irefult of 
many virtuous and refined endowments- of the 
mind, which produces it ; for when we fee any 
man fo tenderly, coniiderate of our feelings^ as to 
put afide his own for our accommodation and rc- 
pofe, and to confult opportunities with a refpedt- 
ful attention to our cafe and Icjfure, it is natural 
to us to think favourably of fuch a difpoiition, 
and 1 although much of his difcernment may be 
the effect of a good judgment and proper know- 
ledge of the world, yet there mufl: hz a great 
proportion of fenfibility, candor*, cliilldcnce and 
natural modcfty In the compoiltion of a faculty 
fi> conciliating and fo gracefiiL A man may liavc 

many 
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many good qualitiesy and jet if lie is unacquaint- 
ed ^vith the world, he will rarely be found to un- 
derftand thofe apt and hstppy moracntjjj-of which 
I am now fpeaking j for it » a knowledge not to 
be gained without a nice and accorate obfervation 
of mankind, and even when that obfervation 
has given it, men, who are wanting in the na- 
tural good qualities above defcribcd, may in- 
<ieed avail themfelves of fuch occaiiont to ferve 
a purpofe of their own, but without a good 
iieart no man will apply his experience to gene- 
ral pm£Hce. 

But as it is not upon theories that I wiih to 

ccmjdcgr thefe papers, I fhall now devote the re- 

maiiul^ of my attention to fuch rules and ol>- 

fervatlons as occur to me upon the fubjeft of Z/^^' 

"fimes tmdffafons. 

Men, who in the fafliionable phrafe live out of 
jthe tvorldj have a certain awkwardnefs about 
■them, whick is for ever putting them out of 
•then- place in fociety, whenever they -are occafi- 
onallj drawn into it. If it is their ftudics which 
have fequeftered.them from the world, they con- 
traftan air of ^pedantry, which can hardly be 
endured in any mixed company without expof- 
ingthe ol^eft of it to ridicule ; for the very ef- 
fence of this contracted liabit confids in an ut- 
ter ignorance of times iiudfeafons. Moft of that 
clafs of men who are occupied in the education 
of youth, and not a few of the young men them- 
felves, who are educated by them, are of this de- 
fcriptipn : We meet with many of Jack Lizards 
caft in the Speftator, who will learnedly maintain 
there is no heat in fire. There is a difputatious 

precilion 
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precifion in thefe people, which lets nothing pafs 
in free converfation, that is not mathematically 
true ; they will confiitC/a jeft by fyllogifm, can- 
vafs a merry tale by crofs-examination and dates, 
work every common calculation by X the unknonun 
quantity^ and in the feflive iallies of imagination 
coQvidt the witty fpeaker of faUe grammar, and 
nonfult all the merriment of the table. 

The 'man of form and ceremony, who has 
ihaped his manners to the model of what is 
commonlycalled The Old Courts is another grand 
defaulter againft times andfeafons t His entrances 
and exits are to be performed with a dated re- 
gularity j hemeafures his devoirs with an exa£ti- 
tude that befpeaks liim a correct interpreter of 
The Red Booh.: pays his compliments with a 
minutenefs, that leaves no one of your family 
unnamed, enquires after the health of your child 
who is dead, and jdefires to be kindly remem- 
bered to your wik, from whom you arc divorc- 
ed : Nature formed him in (^rait lines, habit has 
ftifFcned him into an unrelenting rigidity, and no 
-familiarity can bend liim out of the upright. The 
uneducated fquire of ruftic manners forms a con- 
trail: to this charafter, but he is altogether as great 
an intruder upon times and Jeafons^ and his total 
want of form operates to the annoyance of Ibcie- 
ty as efFedhially as the other's excefs. "lliere can- 
not be in human naturea more terrible thing than 
vulgar fiimiliarity ; a low-bred fellow, who affc^ls 
to put himfelf at his eafe amongft his fuperiors 
and, be plcafant company to them, is a nuifance to 
fociety ; there is nothing fo ill underftood by the 
world in general as familiarity j if it was not for 

the 
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ic terror, which men have of the very trouble- 
me confequences of condefcenfion to their infe- 
ors, there would not be a hundredth part of that 
*ide and holding-back amongft the higher ranks, 
" which the low are fo apt to complain. How 
w men do we meet with, who when the heart is 
>en and the channel free, know how to keep 
leir courfe within the buoys and marks, that tnic 
X)d-manners have fet up for all men to ftecr by! 
)kes out of feafon, unplcafant truths touched 
pon incautioufly, plump queftions (as they arc 
died) put without aay preface or refinement| 
laauai carelTes compounded of hugs and flaps 
id fqueezes, more refembling the gambols of a 
ear than the actions of a gentleman, are fure to 
)llow upon the overflowing ebullitions of a vul- 
ar familiarity broke loofe from all reftraints. It 
a painful neceflity men of fenflbility are under, 
hen they find themfelves compelled to draw 
ack from the eager advances of an honeft heart, 
nly becaufeithe fhock of .its good-humour is too 
iofent to be endured^ it is very wounding to a 
icial nature to check feftivity in any degree, but 
lere is nothing finks the f'pirits fo effe<Elually as 
oiderous mirth, nobody fo apt to overaft his 
[iara£ler as a jolly fellow, and flunned with the 
ociferation of his own tongue to forget that eve- 
f other man is filent and fuflfering : In fliort it is 
very difiicult thing to be properly happy and 
^ell pleafed with the company we are in, and 
one but men 4)f good education, great difccrn*. 
lent and nice feelings know how to be familiar. 
?hcfe rural gentry are great dealers in long ftories 
f their own unintereiUng atchievements, they 

require 
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require of you to attend, to the narrative of their 
paltry fquabbles and bickerings with their neigh- 
bours 5 they are extremely eloquent upon the lawa 
againfl poacher$i upon turnpike roads and new 
enclofures, and all thcfe topicks they will thruft 
in by the neck and fhoulders to the exclufion of 
all others. 

Plain-fjpeaking, ^Tf we confider it fimply as a 
mark of truth and honefly^ is doubtlefs a very 
meritorious quality, but experience teaches that 
it is too frequently sunder bad management, and 
obtruded on fociety out of time andjeafonin fuch 
a manner as to be highly inconvenient an3 ofien- 
five. People are not always in a fit humour to be 
told of their faults, and thefe plain-fpeaking 
friends fometimes perform their office fo clumiily, 
that we are inclined. to fufpe£t they are more in- 
terefled to bring us to prefent fhame than future 
reformation : It is a common obfervation with 
them, when things turn out amifs, to put us in 
mind how they dilTuadcd us from fuch and fuch 
an undertaking, that they forefaw what would 
happen, and that the event is neither more nor 
lefs than they expefted and predidled. Thefe re- 
torts, caft in our teeth in Jthe very moment of 
vexation, are what few tempers, when galled 
with difappointment, can patiently put up with^ 
they may poifibly be the pure refult of zeal and 
iincerity, but they are fo void of contrivance and 
there is fo little delicacy in the timing of them, 
that it is a very rare cafe indeed, when they hap- 
pen to be well underftood and kindly taken. The 
fame want of fenfibility towards human infirmi- 
ties, that will not fpare us in the moments of vex- 
ation, 
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ation, will make no allowances for the mind's de- 
bility in the hours of grief and forrow : If a 
friend of this fort lurprifes us in the weaknefs of 
the foul, when death perhaps has robbed us of 
fome beloved objeft, it is not to contribute a tear, 
but to read us a Icdlure, that he comes -, when 
the heart is agonifed, the temper is irritable, 
and as a moralifer of this fort is almofl fure 
to find his admonitions take the contrary efFcA 
from what he intended, he is apt to midake an 
occafional impatience in us for a natural one, and 
leaves us with the impreflion that we are men, 
wlio arc ill prepared again fl the common vicifli- 
tudes of life, and endowed with a very fmall fhare 
of fortitude and refignation •, tliis early mifcon- 
ccption of our charadker in the courfe of time 
leads him to another, for he no fooner finds us 
recovered to a pro^Kr temper of mind, that he calls 
to mind our former impatience, and comparing 
it with our prefent tranquillity concludes upon ap- 
pearances, that we are men of light and trivial 
natures, fubjeft indeed to fits and darts of paflion, 
but incapable of retention, and as he has then a 
fine fubjcft for difplaying his powers of plain- 
fpeaking, he reminds us of our former inattenti- 
on to his good advice and takes credit for having 
told us over and over again that we ought not to 
give way to violent forrow, and that we could not 
change tht* courfe of things by our complaining 
of them. Tims for want of calculating times and 
fiafons he begins to think defpifingly of us, and 
wc in fpitc of all his fincerity grow tired of him 
and dread his company. 

Before I quit this fubjefl I mull alfo have a 
word with the valetudinarians, and I wilh from 

Vol. III. I my 
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iny Ij'- rt I fouM lurr tlu-m of thrir r^mp/ahj/j'^ 
tl.iJ Iji'Mc I iii.-.,n wliif )i (oni--<^ uri'lcr my no« 
t!'. -i..!:! 0'/;v,/, w'fl.oiif iiitrii lifi;^ ii|K#n the 
II.' ;'• i;iij) T'.iiir |ir'».;iir»- oft lit: )ifi)ii(iun. Now 
:i . tl.' . ijl..:.'l of n«.r\ is ruofr li;i|>{ii!y fiippllcd 
Wi'Ai .i] iiy*: .iui\ j. .ir;ir<I b';ily of [^rof'Trtc/n MIidcT 
rvry lU'AU .il -I'li n-^,f\f,ri afid * ■Mr:u't'-r, v/li-rthcr 
oj. r-.livf or clf:!i!>;r.»fivr, ;in'l ;ill t}ir:ic (t^iri'! rc4- 
<1/ ;jt t!,e! f ..!! ;in<t <Ji-",o'*-.i to \U*: lirv'c: of the 
f "m k or .;! iliTi"'!, wl-,:t!.«r it l):r on ff^*?, on Jr.rfi;- 
l)-i'.k (fT nti wft«.-«"l . f'l I'. I 'r: lo th^'iri in tli*rir <!iJ- 
rr''l!-., !• s .nnot 1): t tr -vinf r;f |ii|;*t!iat the va- 
I' ;-; lifi.. r .11. ft ■•• ■, ;ji . f ■! ■ ♦/! ;;II r o;ij|i.-:iii,'«. fo jiro- 
fn ;m' ii.-: ;■. I, 1 t!j" v.J.si.r f.i.nily or fl'Mth h': ;»r- 
I . y '■ f;i. ', r i. i ■, .!:i'i t!,-- vvlif/!-: ;irMiy of j,!.v:j' , 
r '/ii. ! ■ '.ri! :i .« ;^ i'..r%, Iv: 'lr,i-.vn on* on tl.r '.JiiTr, 
;i;i«l I -vi!! •. :;■•;; : to f.i/ t|> :t for r.vt.ry jioif/jlc 
oil'Mf- in »!if: rin':'. of tli'* h'Ji'::;f:r, thtrc ihJi 
If :i Mi.ir,j,if;j| in tl.T ;;.'rrHiin r'Mcly to turn O'.it 
:».?•! ;;!.•: Iilrji Inttl': : J,'t .ii| who arc upon ihc 
ij' r: lilt in i!j»' ro'nniiniity 'i-: Lii'i oiit }x:twrf;n the 
fiinij'*, All*] \r' r!n: nfji- ''»rVf: r omhitants fl;j!.t it 
out -AT Ml'; !i' li'-,, l)Mt Irf th*; for. '"? of life and 
Ji-.ilih hiM: i.o lli:ur in th': fray : Why Oiould 
t.'.'ir ji'MM: }>i: d!ir ir!j' «1, or rh<;ir focicty conta- 
iiiin.t'-'l liy thf Wif yrtoii'. rornin'inirarion ? Jt ii 
:\': ni'i^i oi;t of /////•• nful phm- for a man to J>C 
j;IviNj; the '!::«ry of hi» 'lifcafc in ^ of;j|i:»ny, v/ho 
are 111' I for lofi:'I ji'irpofr., a*. i» i'. for :» «!'.(' ror to 

h*: t. .".■»!/ T;r;!itli '. rir ('.iri^l:'! HI <!• k ."j:;n** 

I !i;ini^'r •, ;.'» fo it i'. that v.u\\ pariy arc for 
ever o'it of t.\xAru\r.r\ th-r ihaitrnT dif^niftv hi» 
ijatj'rrit I/y ;ifi ;f,.itt«:iiri«»n to liis coinjilaint'^, and 
tJjc Vulefjdinjrian dil^ultri liis company by tlic 

enumeration 
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Tation of theniy and both are equall7 out 
fon. 

ry man's obfervation may furnifh him with 
res not here enumerated, but if what I have 
lall feem to merit more coniideration thaii I 
)een able to give it in the compafs of this 
my readers may improve upon the hint, 
fociety cannot fail to profit by their re- 
us. 



N^ XCIX. 

ffi adfint^ meritaque expeElent pratnia pahrtie I 

CURIOUS Greek fragment has been lately 
^cred by an ingenious traveller at Conftanti- 
, which is fuppofed to have been faved out of 
amous Alexandrian library, when fet on 
)y command of the Caliph. There is no- 

but conje6hire to guide us to the author : 
: learned men, who have examined it, give 
Pau/ariias, others to JEliam fomc contend 
^idaSf others for Libanius ; but moft agree in 
>ing it to fome one of the Greek fophifts, 
at it is not to be difguifed that juft doubts 
o be entertained of its veracity in point of 

Tliere may be much ingenuity in thefe diC> 

•ns, but we are not to expeA conviction ( 

bre I Ihall pafs to the fubjeft-matteri and not 

I 2 concera 
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conrcrn myfrlf with any previoiifl ar^timentatic 

un A i|Mrftion, t)i.i( is iicvit likely to \yc retried. 

" 'This fr.igmrnf \.\\% thjt loiiv: rime after it 
<)r.itli of I he );rr;it clr,iiit-.iti(' (wct AA'cUyhiH^ thei 
v.r* a « Ti I'M < Ifi/rn of Atlu'n.% n»rnL'<l Phihfn 
^huiy wli'f hy l.i. iniliihry .md fair c hamster i 
tr.i It* li.id :K<;Miri*'l 4 plcntihil fortiinCi .ind cam 
in riiii'* tf) l)'.- .i/tii.illy *\vi\ki\ one of the Arro^m 
cM*i . : 'I \.\\ III iri in .III .I'lv.mr cd |H'r':o-l nf hi% iif 
rfn;.i;*'*'' i*i •" vrry f,'lrii li'I nn'hTt.ikin^ f(ir(olIc<fi 
in;; .1 I'-r".-. n\ piitJir «« to !>r c oni^x/Cal from frcne 
in iln" 'i.i ; I «■> of t)n' ^rr.AX |iort al)ovc-mentinn 
rd, ,ind tn h • • >.' i;ii I hy th*: Athrnian arlill« 
wlioui-rr t!i'-n hiili nuni'MMK «ind eminent. 

«« 'Ihr oil Arc-op,«;;it'' with a fj/irit, tliat wonli 
li.jvr f!r«!,«- hnnonr to l*ifijhittus or J'tTuIrr^ con 
flnrrt'd .1 f|ii'i"nH Ijiniin frir the reception o 
ihrfr pi^furi. ., \\dii( !i hi- liid open to therefor 
h'lth "f (iti/<-ni Jiid (iiMri;;rr«., .ind the (iicc el's o 
the uoilc rflUYlrd c<pi.il ludli npon the under 
t,ikir;ind the .irtilt;, whom \\r eiiiplrjyal." 

'Ihi- i h.iiii of tlic n.-rr.ilion is here hrokenby: 
lofs of p.irt of the frii^nnent, which lu^wever h 
fortuT)-.iti:1y irfunKd in th;it pLice, wiicre tlw 
writer y\\rs liime ;icconnt of the niift'.-rs, wh< 
patntetl ft*r this ((»1l('itir;!i» and of the I'ccnes thr 
m;ide clioice of (nr thrir fo veral pictures. 

" lie telN lis that j-lprllcs w.i» then hving an' 
ill the vif;(Mir of his ^^rriiiii, though advanced i 
ye;irs; he deftrilx-s the ftene choCen for his coin 
polition iTiiiintely, and it appears to have bc<r 
tak'Mi from that hiite of dramas, which wc knoi 
/ifilyh^s compofeil from tiir itory of the /ifridd 
and of which wc have llill fuch valuable remain^ 

II 
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He rcprefcnts JEgtfihus^ after the murder of Aga-- 
mtmnon by the infligation of Clytemnejlra^ in tlic 
aft of coniulting certain Sybils, who by their ma- 
gical fpeils and incantations have raifed tlie ghoft 
of Agatni^nNoth which is attended by a train of 
phantom ji emblematic of eight fuccenive kings 
of ArgoSy his immediate defcendants : The i'pec- 
trc is nrade pointing to his })ofliTiiy, and at the 
fiimc time looking on iiis murderer with afmilc> in 
which Apelles contrived to j»ive the fevcral expref- 
fions of contempt, exult-.ition and revenge with 
fuch a character of ghadly pain and horror, as to 
make the beholders ihrink. Amongft th^fe Sy- 
bils he introduces the perfon of Cajfandra the 
prophetefs, whom Agamemnon brought captive 
from the deftruftion of Troy. The light, he 
(ajs, proceeds only from a llaming cauldron, in 
which the Sybils have been making their libations 
to the infernal deities or furies, and he fpeaks of 
the refledked, ruddy tints, which by this manage- 
ment of the artiil were cafl upon .the figures, as 
producing a wonderful efie<St, and giving an amaz- 
ing horror and magnificence to the group. Upon 
the whole he iVatcs it as the moil capital iKjrform- 
incc of the mafter, and that he got fuch univcr- 
fal honour thereby, that he was afterwards em- 
ployed to paint for the IVrfian monarch, antl had 
acommiilion even from the cjueen of »Scythia, a 
conntry then emerging from barbarity. 

" rarrhtijius^ though born in the colony of 
Miletus on the coart of Alia, was an atlojitetl ci- 
tizen of Athens and in great credit there for Jiis 
<? celebrated pidture on the df.ith of lip wiinondas : 
He contributed to this eolleiition by a \i-ry c.4)ital 
I 3 com pu lit ion 
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coxnpofition taken fix)m a tragedy, which was tlm^ 
third in a feries of dramas, foiuided by JEfcbyle^-i 
on the well-known ftory of Oedipus^ all which ar-^ 
loft. The miferable monarch, whofe misfortunes 
had overturned his reafon, is here depicted takim £ 
fhelter under a wretched hovel in the midjn 
of a tremendous ftorm, where the elements feeiTKi 
confpn-ing againft a helplefs being in the laft fta^c 
of human mifery. The painter has thrown a 
very touching character of infanity into his fe su- 
tures, which plainly indicates that his lofs of resi- 
fon has arifen from the tender rather than the imi- 
flammatory pafiions ; for there is a majeftic fenii 
bility mixed with the wildnefs of his diftrafliouj 
which ftill preferves the traces of the once bene- 
volent monarch. In this defolate fcene he has a 
few forlorn companions in his diftrefs, which fonn 
a very peculiar group of poHbnages ; for they 
confift of a venerable old man in a very piteous 
condition^ whofe eyes have been torn from their 
fockets, together with a naked maniac, who ii 
ftarting from the hovel, where he had houfed 
himfelf during the tempeft : The eftcft of this j 
figure is defcribed with rapture, for he is drawn f 
in the prime of youth, beautiftil and of a moft 
noble air j his naked limbs difplay the fineft pro- 
portions of the human figure, and the mufcular 
exertion of the fudden action he is thrown into 
furnifli ample fcope to the anatomical fcience of 
the artift. The fable feigns him to be the fon of 
the blind old man above defcribed, and the frag- ^ 
ment relates that his phrenfy being not real but i 
affumed, Parrhaftus availed himfelf of that cir- ' 
cumftance, and touched the charaAer of his mad- 

nefs • 
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nefswith fo nice and delicate a difcrimination 
from that of Oedipus^ that an attentive obferver 
might have difcovcred it to be counterfeited even 
without the clue of the ftory. There are two 
other attendant charafters in the group : One of 
thcfe is a rough, hardy veteran, who feems to 
brave the ftorm with a certain air of contemptu- 
ous petulance in his countenance, that bci peaks a 
mind fuperior to fortune, and indignant under 
the vifitatton even of the gods themfelves. The 
other is a character, that feems to have been a 
kind of imaginary creature of the poet, and is a 
buffoon or jeftcr upon the model of Homer's 
Thcrfites, and was employed by AHfi-h^lus in his 
drama upon the old burlefque fyflcm of the Satyrs, 
as an occaTional chorus or parody upon the Icvcrcr 
and more tragic charadlers of the piece. 

" The next pifture in our author's catalogue 
was by the hand of Timanthes : Tlvis modclt 
painter, though reiiding in the capital of Altha^ 
lived in fuch retirement from fociety, and was fo 
abfolutely devoted to his art, that even his perfon 
was fcarce known to his competitors. Envy never 
drew a word from his lips to the difparagement 
of a contemporary, and emulation could hardly 
provoke his diffidence into a contcft for fome, 
which (b many bolder rivals were prepared to 
difpute. 

" JEfchylus^ it is well known, wrote plays on 
the fable of Prometheus ; the fecond in this feries 
is the Prometheus chained^ wliich happily i'urvivcs ; 
the laft was Prometheus delivcredy and from the 
opening fcene of this dramn Tinuinthes formed 
ha {iifture* Prometheus is hure dilcovered on 
I 4 the 
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the fea-Hiore upon an ifland inhabited only 1 
himfelf and his daughter, a young virgin of c 
quifite beauty, who is fuppofed to have feen no: 
other of the human fpccies but her father, bcfid 
certain imaginary beings, wiiom Promethms h. 
cither created by his ftolen fire, or whom he ei 
ployed in the capacity of familiars for the pu 
pofes of his enchantments, .for the poet ve 
julHfiftbly fuppofes him endowed with fupcrn 
tural powers, and by that vehicle brings to p. 
all the beautiful and furprifing incidents of i 
drama. One of thefe aerial fpirits had by 1 
command conjured up a moft dreadful temped, 
which a noble fhip is reprefented as finking 
the midd of the breakers on this enchanted (hoj 
The daughter of Prometheus is feen in a fupp 
eating attitude imploring her father to allay tl 
ftorm, and fave the (inking mariners from d 
flrudtion. In the back ground of the pi^ure 
a cavern, and at the entrance of it a mi(hap( 
favag \ being, whofe evil nature is depicted in tl 
deformity of his perfon and features, and wl 
was employed by Prometheus in all fervile oflSc< 
neceflary for his accommodation in this folitud 
The aerial fpirit is in the clouds, which he 
driving before him at the behejiof his great maft( 
In this compofition therefore, although not i 
plete with chara<n:crs, there is yet fuch diverC 
of ftilc and fubje£l, that we have all, which t 
majefty and beauty of real nature can furnifh, wi 
beings out of the regions of nature, as flrong 
contrafted in form and character, as fancy can 6 
vife : The fcenery alfo is of the fublimeft ca 
and whilft all Greece refounded with applaul 

up 
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upon the exhibition of this pifhire, Timanthes 
alone was iilent, and ftartlcd at the very echo of 
his own fame, (lirunk back again to his retire- 
ment." 

As this fragment is now in the hands of an 
ingenious translator, I forbear for the prefent to 
intrude upon his work by any further anticipation 
of it, confcious withal as I am that the public cu- 
riofity will (hortly he gratified with a much more 
full and fatis&dlory delineation of this intercfling 
narrative, than I am able to give. 



N°C. 

I SHALL now refume the plan I have pur- 
I fucd in the foregoing volumes and proceed with 
I my review of the writers of the Greek ftage. 
^ In N'* LXXVIIL I took leave of what is pro- 
perly called The Old Comedy ; I am next to fpeak 
of that ciRfs of authors, who are generally ftiled 
writers of The Afiddle Comedy, 

The fpirit of a free people will difcover itfelf 
in the produftibns of their flag;; the comic 
drama, being a profefled reprefentation of living 
manners, will paint thefe likeneffes in ftronger or 
in fainter colours according* to the degree of li- 
cence pr reftraxnt, which may prevail in different 
places, or in the fame place at different periods. 
Wc arc now upon that particular sera in the Athe- 
I S nian 
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nian conftitution, when it began to feel fuch a dc. 
gree of controul under the rifing power of th< 
Macedonian princes, as put a flop to the perfona 
licentioufnefs of the comic poets : If wc are tc 
coniider Athens only as the capital feat of genius, 
we muft bewail this declenfion from her formei 
ftate of freedom, which had produced fo brillianl 
a period in the annals of her literature ; but fpeak 
of her in a political fenfe, and it mufl be acknow- 
ledged that whatever reftraints were put upon hei 
liberty, and however humbling the difgraces wen 
which (he incurred, they could not well be more 
than (he merited by her notorious abufe of public 
profperity and moft ingrateful treatment of hei 
beft and moft deferving citizens. When the 
thunder of oratory was lilenced, the flafhcs ol 
wit were no longer difplayed ; death ftopped thi 
impetuous tongue pf Demofthenes, and the hand 
of power controuled the acrimonious mufe ^of 
Ariftophanes J obedient to the rein, the poet 
checked hiB career of perfonality, and compofed 
his JEoloftcon upon the plan of what we now de- 
nominate the Middle Cofiudy. Cratinus alfo, 
though the bittereft of all the old writers, begar 
to fweeten his gall, and, conforming to the ne- 
ceflity of the times, condefcended to take up wit! 
the refource of parody, and wrote his Ul^es up 
on the fame fyftem of reform ; no longer per 
mitted to vent his fatire upon living charadlers, h< 
took poft OD the boldeft ground, that was left fo 
him to ftand on, and opened his attack upon th- 
dead by ridiculing the immortal OdylTey of Homer 
The chorus was now withdrawn, and the poe 
»o loujger fpoke his own fentiments or harangue< 

hi 
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Ills audience by proxy; parody is fatire of fo in- 
ferior a fpecies, that if comedy did not very fen- 
iibly decline in its middle xra (which there is no 
reafon to think was the cafe), it muil have been 
upheld by a very ftrong exertion of talents, or by 
collateral refources of a better (lamp than this, 
which we are fpeaking of. Some, who are rank- 
ed in the old clafs of comic writers, continued to 
compofe for the ftage, as we have already in- 
ftanced ; it may well be prefumcd that they at 
leaft drooped the wing, and flagged under the 
preflure of unexperienced reftraints ; but if I may 
form a conjefture of the comparative fpirit and 
excellence of the Middle Comedy from the famples 
and fragments of thofe dramatifts, who properly 
and exclufivcly belong to it, I find nothing which 
difpofes me to fufj)e6t that it had in the leaft de- 
clined from the merit of the firft writers, but on 
the contrary (hould conceive, that it advanced in 
perfeAion no lefs than it did in time by the revo- 
lution which took place. 

I fl^all now produce fome fpecimens of the 
COXACdies, which fall under this clafs, and fuch 
accoants as I have been able to collet^ of their 
^thors, whom I have ranged alphabetically; the 
^ft therefore, which I fliall fpeak of, will be the 
poet Alexis. 

,: A L E X I S. 

/ This poet was a native of Thurium in Magna 
Grxcia, a town . celebrated- foi" being thie birth- 
place of Herodotus; iiewas great uncle by the 
father's fide to Menander, and was the lirft to 

difcover 
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difcover and encourage the early genius of that 
admired writer. Alexis lived to a great age, 
and we have the authority of Plutarch for faying 
that the vigour of his faculties was preftrved to 
the laft ; « The comic poets Alexis and Phile- 
«< mon," fays that author, <* continued to write 
«< for the ftage to the lateft period of their lives, 
« and when death at length furprifed them, he 
«< found them crowned with the trophies of fuc- 
<« cefs and triumphing in the plaudits of the 
** theatre." The numerous produ6Kons of our 
poet confirm this afiertion of Plutarch, for Suidas 
lays he was author of no lefs than two hundred 
and forty >five dramas, and I find the titles of one 
hundred and thirteen of this colle6tion even now 
upon record ; this proves that hepoflefled a very 
copious vein of invention, • and the fragments, 
which remain out of the general wreck of his 
works, indicate the richnefs as well as copiouf- 
ncfs,of that vein. The works of fuch a mafter 
were of themfelves a ftudy, and as Menander 
formed himfelf upon his inftuftions, we cannot 
fiiil to conceive very highly of the preceptor from 
the acknowledged excellence of the pupil. I dif- 
cover a comedy of Alexis intitled Adelphi ; it is 
jgenerally fuppofed that Terence copied his come- 
dy of that name from Menander, but unlefs his 
commentators have given fome better reafbn, 
than I have yet met with, for the fa^, it will bear 
a doubt at leaft whether that elegant copy may 
not have been as much indebted to. the unicle as 
to the nephew for the charms of its dialogue and 
the delicacy of its charafler; . ! 

AgelUus 
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Agellius informs us that Alexis formed the 
plot of one of his comedies upon the life and ac- 
tions of Pythagoras ; pofterity will give hi^ cre- 
dit for his choice, as we cannot conceive a hap- 
pier fable for an ingenious author to work upon, 
nor any that would afford a more fruitful field for 
facetious raillery than the extravagant and jug- 
gling tricks and contrivances, which that impos- 
tor's ftory teems with. Amongft his fragments 
I difcover one little fcrap, which, though a very 
fmall one, feems to have been a fplinter of the 
vrreck, wherein he ridicules a certain gluttonous 
Pythagorean, named Epicharides, for evading 
the abdemious rule of his fed for eating nothing 
that has life, by fwearing that his meat is killed 
before it is cooked; there can be no doubt but the 
tenour of the piece was altogether fatirical, for it 
cannot be fuppofed that the Tame man, -who 1am- 
popiled Plato, would fpare Pythagoras ; and that 
he did treat Plato in this contemptuous drain we 
have the word of Laertius, who refers -to no left 
than four of his comedies, in which he ridicules 
hirfi very feverely ; there is one fhort paflage ftill 
remaining^ which conveys a fneer at this philo- 
fopher, and fo far as it goes confirms the anec-j 
dote, which Laertius gives us; but the biogra- 
pher does more than. the admirers of the divine 
Plato will thank him for, when he informs us of 
the grace and comelinefs of Alexis's perfon, and 
of Plato's partiality to him on that account ; and 
amongil many other gallantries of the like nature 
we find fome verfes addreffed to Alexis in praife 
of his beauty by the enamoured philofopher, 
whofe mufc feems to have yifited him pretty fre- 
quently 
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quently on thefe occafions : There is no great 
point in his love-epigram, to Alexis, but in that 
to a certain young man named Stella, who was 
his fellow ftudent in aftrology, he feems to have 
been as extravagant in imagination, as Juliet's 
concetto of cutting Romeo into little Jiars^ for I 
queftion if the whole fchool of Epicurus can fiir- 
nifh a more ridiculous flart of rhapfodical bombail. 
than the following — 

" Oh ! that I were that heaven on which you gaze, 
** To dart upon thee with a thoufaod rays !** 

What a plunge is this for Pegafus to make, with 
a grave philofopher on his back ! Whether it was 
fiiccefsful or not with the young ftargazer lam 
not curious to enquire ; if he was in the humour 
to be tickled with nonfenfe I fhould think fach an 
addrefs muft have been irrefiftibly charming ; btit 
we may be very fure that Alexis was not fo com- 
plying, and that, inftead of being pleafed with the. 
flattery, he turned the flatterer into ridicule upon 
all occafions, firfl in his Meropisy again in his 
'Ancyliony his Olympiodorm^ and moft of all in- his- 
celebrated comedy entitled The Paraftte. Arifto- 
tle records an anfwer made by Alexis to an in- 
quifitive fellow, who obferved him in his latter 
years flowly crawling along the ftreets of Athens, 
and demanded nvhat he luas doing — Nothing ; re- 
plied the feeble veteran, and of that very difiafe I 
am dying. — iStobseus has the fame anecdote, and I 
think it unlikely for a man, who preferved fo vi- 
gorous a mind, as Plutarch fays he did, to ex- 
treme old age, to be what Athenseus calls him 
'0\J/d^«y«j, a glutton •, I conclude therefore that 

the 
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the Deipnofophifl was in the miftake of Con- 
greve's Jeremy, who fufpe^ed Epidletus was a 
real cook, whereas he only wrote receipts. I 
3ave one of thefc now before me from the pen 
>f Alexis, which does not feem to fpeak of the 
Lpicuresin fummum hnum with all that refpedl 
nd approbation, which a glutton would naturally 
rofels for it — ^This it is — 

" I figh'd for cafe, and, weary of my lot, 
** Widi'd to exchange it : In this mood I flxoird 
«* Up to the citadel three feveral days ; 
«* And there I found a bevy of preceptors 
** For my new fyftem, thirty in a group ; 
** All with one voice prepar*d to tutor me — 
" Eat, drink and revel in the joys of love ! 
** For pleafure is the wife man's fovercign good.** 

think it will alfo bear a doubt whether a volup- 
nary could find in his heart to vent fuch irony 
s the following againft the great fupportcrs of 
lis fyftem, harlots and procurefles ; I confefs it 
hews Alexis to have been deep in the fecrets of 
heir vocation, but a libertine in pradlice would be 
iranded for a traitor, if he was to tell fuch tales 
f the academy he belonged to— He is fpeaking of 
he commodious fifterhood of procurefT^s — 

** They fly at all, and, as their funds encreafe, 
*« With n-efli recruits they ftill augment their ftock, 
" Moulding the young novitiate to her trade ; 
•* Form, feature, manners, every thing fo chang'd, 
" That not a trace of former ftif is left. 

" Tsihe wench (hort ? a triple fole of cork 
«« Exailts the pigtny to a proper fize. 

*< Is flie too tall of (bture ? a low chair 
*( Softens the fault, and a fine eafy (loop 
•* Lowers her to ftandard-pitch — If narrow-hipt, 

** Ahandfome 
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" A handfome wadding readily fupplies 

** What Nature ftints, and all beholders cry, 

<* See whu plump haunches ! — Hath the nymph per- 

** chance 
«• A high round paunch, ftuft like our comic drolls, 
** And flruttingout foreright ? a good flout boik 
"•Pufliing athwart ftiall force th* intruder back. 

** Hath (he red brows ? a little foot will cure 'cm, 
«* Is (he too black ? the cerufe makes her fair : 
«* Too pale of hue ? the opal cornea in aid. 
•« Hath (he a beauty out of fight ? Difclofe it ! 
** Strip nature bare without a blu(h — Fine teeth f 
" Let her affecSl one cverlafHng grin, 
«* Laugh without ftint — But ah ! if laugh (he cannot, 
•' And her lips won't obey, take a fine twig 
** Of myrtle, (hape it like a butcher's ikewcr, 
« And prop them open, fct her on the bitt 
«« Day after day when out of (ight, till u(e 
** Grows fecond nature, aud the pearly row, 
" Will (he or will (he not, perforce appears.** 

This paflage I have literally rendered, and I fuf* 
pe6t it defcribes the artifices of an impure toilet 
with precifion enough to fhew that thefe Grecian 
models are not abfolutely antiquated by the inter- 
vention of fo many centuries. Our modern puf- 
fers in perfumery may have carried artificial com- 
plexions and Circaflian bloom to a higher ftatc of 
perfedlion -, I dare fay they have more elaborate 
means of ftaining carotty eye-brows than with iim- 
ple foot, and cannot think of comparing a little 
harmlefs opal with their poifonoi^s farrago of 
paftes, pomatums and pearl powder ; but I would 
have my fair and virtuous countrywomen take 
notice that the fubftitution of ftuft hips* originat- 
ed with the Athenian proftitutes, with this ad- 
vantage on the fide of good fenfe, that the inven- 
tors of the fafhion never applied falfe bottoms to 
thofe> whom Nature had provided with true ones ; 

they 
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they (ccm to have had a better eye for due pro- 
portion than to add to a redundancy, becaule in 
fonie cafes it was convenient to fill up a va- 
cuum. 

As I addrefs this friendly hint to the phimper 
part of the fair fex, I ihall rely upon the old pro- 
verb for their good-humour, and hope they will 
kindiy interpret it as a proof that my eye is ibme- 
times directed to objects, which their's cannot 
fu per intend, and as they generally agree to keep 
certain particulars out of light, a real friend to 
decency will wiih they would confent to keep 
them a little more out of mind alfo. 



N^CI. 



WE are indebted to Vitruvius for a quotation 
in the beginning of his Sixth Hook, taken from 
one of the dranias of Alexis, to the following ef- 
fcft — *< Whereas all the other ftates of Greece 
«« compel the children of delVitute parents with- 
«* out exception to provide for the fiipport of them 
«« who begot them, we of Athens," fays the 
poet, <* make the law binding uj>on fuch chil- 
<« drcn only, who are beholden to their parents 
«* for the blefling of a liberal education," — I'he 
provifb was certainly a wife one, and it is witli 

juftice 
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juftice that the poet gives his countrymen credit 
for being the authors of it. 

Alexis in one of his comedies very appofitely 
remarks — " that the nature of man in fome re- 
<* fpedts refembfes that of wine, for as fcrmen- 
" tation is neceflary to new wine, fo is it alfo to 
** a youthful fpirit ; when that procefs is over 
*^ and it comes to fettle and fubfide, we may then 
<* and not till then expert to find a permanent 
" tranquillity." This allufionhe again takes up, 
probably in the fame fcene, though under a dif- 
ferent chara<^er, and cries out — <« I am now far 
** advanced in the evening of life's day, aod , 
<< what is there in the nature of man, that I 
•* fhould liken it to that of wine, feeing that old 
<< age, which recommends the latter, mars the 
•< former ? Old wine indeed exhilarates, but old. 
<* men are miferable to themfelves and others.'' 
. Antiphancs the comic poet has ftruck; upon the 
fame comparifon but with a different turn — «« Old 
** age and old wine," fays he, " may well be 
" compared; let either of them exceed their date 
** ever fo little, and the whole turns four.'* 

Julius Pollux fays that Alexis named one of 
his comedies VvmixaTTfecrtccy and there are ibme 
pafTages, which we may prefume are reliques of 
this piece, of a very bitter caft, for he makes one. 
of his female charadlers roundly aflert — 

" No animal in nature can compare 

" In impudence with woman ; I myfclf 

•* Am onCj and from ray own experience fpeak.** 

I flatter 
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flatter myfelf an Englifh audience wotrld not 
lear fuch calumny ; the modem ftage encourages 
aore refpeftfiil fentiments — 

Oh ! woman, lovely 'woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without thee* 

)ur poet muft have been in an ill-humour with 
lie fex, when he wrote this comedy, or elfe the 
Athenian wives mufl have been mere Xantippes 
:> deferve what follows — 

" Nor hoafe, nor coffers, nor whatever elfe 
^ Is dear and precious, (hould be watch*d fo clofely, 
** As ihe whom vou call wife. Sad lot is our's^ 
«* Who barter lite and all its free delights, 
** To be the flaves of woman, and are paid 
** Her bridal portion in the lucklefs coin 
•* Of forrow and vexation. A man's wrath 
" Is milk and honey to a woman's rage % 
** He can be much offended and forgive, 
^ She never pardons thofe (he moft offends ; 
*« What {he (hould do flie flights, what (he fliouldnot 
^ Hotly purfues ; £sdfe to each virtuous pointy 
** .And only in her wickednefs fincere." 

** Who but a lunatic would wed and be 
«* Wilfidly wretched ? better to endure 
« The ihame of poverty and all its taunts 
«* Rather than this* The reprobate, on whom 
•• The Cenfor fet his brand, is juftly doom'd 
« Unfit to govern others, but the wretch, 
•• Who weds, no longer can command hi mfelf, 
^ Nor hath his woe a period but in death/' 

> much for matrimony according to our au- 
lor's picture of it ! he has left us a defcription 
' love, which he has fketched in more pleafing 

flours — 

«*Thc 
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«« The man, who holds true pleafure to c6nfift 
*• Tp pampTering his vile body, and defies 
** Love's great divinity, ramly mountains 
*• Weak impious war with an immortal God. 
•* The graved mafler that the fchools can boaTl 
^* Ne'er trani'd his pupils to fuch difciplinc, 
" As love his votaries, unrivaird power, 
** 1 he firft great deity — and where is he, 
•* So ftubborn and determinedly ftiff, 
" But {hall at fomc time bend the knee to love, 
•* And make obeifiance ^o his mighty ihrine ?*' 

" One day as flowly fauntering from the port, 
•* A thoufand cares conflicting in my breaft, 
*• Thus I began to commune with myfelf — 
'* Methinks thefe painters mifapply their art, 
•* And never knew the being which they draix^ 5 
•• For mark! their many falfe conceits of love. 
'* Love is nor male nor female, man nor god, 
" Nor with intelligence nor yet without ft, 
" But a ftrange compound of all thefe, uniting 
•* In one mixt eflTence many oppoiites ; 
•* A manly courage with a woman's fear, 
«* The madman's phrenfy in a reafoning. mindy 
« The ftrength of fteel, the fury of a beaft, 
•* The ambition of a hero— fomcthing 'tis,. 
** But by Minerva and the gods I fwear Y 
** I know not what this namelel's fomething is.** 

This riddling defcription of love I confidcr as a 
very curious fragment of the Greek comedy, as 
it has more play of words and lefs fimplicity^ of 
thought and ftile, than I can recollect in any wri* 
ter of this age and country. In general I think 
I can diicover more antithefis in the authors of 
the Middle Comedy than in any others, and I 
take it to have been one of the confequences of 
parody Phxdria's pi^lure of love in the opening 
fcene of Terence's Eunuch is fomething in the 
ftile of this fragment of Alexis, and the particu- 
lar 
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ar expreflion of — ut cum ratione- infantas — feems 
31 a piece with — ^"H if^^ct ftxtiuff i ii xtyci ^(•fSrf^f, 
Which I have rendered — 

** A madman's phrcnfy in a rcafor.ing mind." 

Dur Shakefpear is ftill cloler to it, when Romeo 
lefcribing love calls it 

A madnefs moft difcreeU 

And again — 

Why then^ Bra^vFing Love ! loving If ate ! 
Oh ! anything of nothing Jirji create ; 
Ohf heavy Lightnefs ! ferious Vanity / 
MJifbapen chaos of well feeming forms ! 
Still-waking fleep^ that is not vuhut it is. 

Before I take leave of Alexis I fhall fubjoin 
one more paflfage from lib remains, which con- 
veys the ftrongeft marks of deteftation, that lan- 
guage can fupply, of that very vice, which Athe- 
nseus would perfuade us he was addicted to ; but 
I viU never be perfuaded that a glutton wrote the 
^following lines in the face of his own example, 
nor would it be an eafy matter to convince me, 
that if any glutton had the will, he would poffefs 
the wit, to write them. 

** You, Sir, a Gyrencan as I take you, 
** Look at your fc^ of dcfperate voluptuaries ; 
« There's Diodorus — beggary is too good for him— 
« A vaft inheritance in two mort years, 
« Where is it ? iJquandcr'd, vanifh'd, gone for ever i 

** So rapid was his diHipation. Stop ! 

" Stop, 
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" Stop, my good friend, you cry; not quite fofoftl 

" This man went fair and foftly to his ruin ; 

•* What talk you of two years ? As many days, 

" Two little days were long enough to nnifh 

** Young Epicharides ; he had fome foul, 

** And drove a merry pace to his imdoing— 

** Marry ! if a kind furfeit wou*d furprife us, 

** Ere we fit down to earn it, fuch prevention 

*• Wou'd come moft opportune to fave the trouble 

^* Of a ftck (lomach and an aching head : 

*^ But whilft the punifhment is out of fight, 

** And the full chalice at our lips, we drink, 

** Drink all to-day, to-morrow faft and mourn, 

** Sick, and all o'er oppred with naufeous fiimes ; 

** Such is the drunkard's curfe, and Hell itfelf 

** Cannot devife a greater — Oh that nature 

" Might quit us of this overbearing burthen, 

** This tyrant-god, the belly ! Uke that from u», 

** With all its beftial appetites, and man, 

** Exonerated man, fliall be all foul." 

ANTIPHANES. 

Antiphanes of Smyrna, or, as fome will have 
it, of Rhodes, was born in or about Olymp. 
XCIII. : His father's name was Demophancs, and 
his mother's QSnoe, people of fervile degree ; yet 
our poet, thus ignoble in his birth, lived to figna- 
lize himfelf by his genius, and was held in fuch 
refpe<Sl: by his Athenian patrons, that a public de- 
cree was made for the removal of his remains from 
the ille of Chios, where he died at the age of fe* 
vcnty-four, and for depofiting them in the city 
of Athens, where his funeral honours werefump- 
tuoufly performed at the charge of the ftate. 

Various accounts are given of the number of 
his comedies, but of all the Greek dramatifts he 
appears to have been the moft prolifick, for the 

lOACft 
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reft lift of his plays amounts to two hundred 
1 ninety, and feme contend that he adluallj 
npofed three hundred and ftx^y-five, a number 
10ft incredible if we had not the inftances of 
Ideron and De Vega too well authenticated to 
nit of a doubt in modern times to refer to. An- 
lianes bore off" the prize with thirty comedies ; 
I if thefe fuccefles appear difproportioned to his 
nnpls, yet they were brilliant, inafmuch as he 
1 to contend with fiich refpeclablc rivals. We 
re now no other rule, whereby to meafure his 
rit, but in the (evcral fragments fele6led from 
comedies by various authors of the lower ages, 
I thefe, thougli tolerably numerous, will fcarcc 
ice to give fuch an infight into the original, 
nay enable us to pronounce- upon its compara- 
j excellence with any critical precifion : True 
;, even thefe fmall reliques have agitated the 
ioftty of the learned moderns, to whom fo ma- 
valuable authors are loft, but we cannot con-* 
iplate them without a fenfible regret to find 
V few amoagft them comprife any fuch portion 
the dialogue, as to open the chara6Ver, ftile 
L manner of the writer, and not often enough 
urnifh a conjedlure at the fable they appertain 

they are like fmall crevic6s, letting in one 
)le ray of light into a capacious buildings they 
t occafionally upon fome rich and noble part, 
they cannot convey to us a full and perfect 
i of the fymmetry and conftrudlion of the ma- 
le whole. 

have the titles of one hundred and four col- 
lies under the name of this author. 

NoCII. 
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WHEN I find the Middle Comedy abour 
ing with invedbves again fl women, I am tempt 
to think it was the 9£ra of bad wives. Antipl 
nes wrote two plays of a fatirical caft, one in 
tied Matrimony^ and the other The Nuptials ; 
may venture to gucl's that the following pafTaj 
have belonged to one or both of thefe plays — 

*• Yc foolifh hulbands, trick not out your wives ; 
" Drefs not their perlons fine, but cloath their minds. 

•* Tell *em your lecrets ? ^Tell *em to the crier, 

** And make the market-place your confidante!** — 
" Nay, but there's proper penalties for blabbing*'. — 
" What penalties ! they'll drive you out of them ; 
" Summon your children into court, convene 
^ ** Relations, friends, and neighbours to confront 
** And nonfuit your complaint, till in the end 
« Juftice is hooted down, and guilt prevails. " 

The fecond is in a more animated ftrain 
comedy. 

** For this, and only this, I'll truft a woman, 

*♦ That if you take life from her ihe will die, 

" And being dead flic'll come to life no more ; 

" In all things elfe I am an infidel. 

" Oh ! might I never more behold a woman! 

•* Rather than I (hould meet that obje<ft, Grods ! 

•< Strike out my eyes — I'll thank you for your mercy.** 

We are indebted to Athenjeus for part of a dia 
logue, in which Antiphanes has introduced 
traveller to relate a whimfical contrivance, whic! 
the king of Cyprus had made ufe of for coolin 

tb 
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he air of his banquctting-chambcr, whilft he 
ate at fuppcr. 

«* A, You Tay you*vc pafs'd much of your time ia 
•* Cyprus. 

* B, All ; for the war prevented my departure. 

•< vf . In what place chiefly, may 1 aik ? 

" B, In Paphos; 
■« Where I faw elegance in fuch pcrfedlion, 
" A§ almoft mocks belief. 

«• A. Of what kind, pray you ? 

" B» Take this for oiic — The monarch, when he fups, 
" Is fann*d by living doves. 

«* A, You make me curious 
** How this is to be done ; all other qucflions 
** I will put by to be refolv^d in this. 

" B. There is a juice drawn from tlie Carpla tree« 
** To wliich your dove inflindUvely is wedded 
«• With a moft loviiig appetite ; with this 
** The king anoints his temples, and the odour 
** No founer captivates tlie filly birds, 
" I'han ftrait they flutter round him, nay, would fly 
^ A bolder pitch, fo ftrong a love-charm draws them, 
<* And perch, O horror ! on his facred crown, 
*• If that fuch prophanatioii were permitted 
** Of the bye-flanders, who with reverend care 
** Fright them away, till thus, retreating now 
«* Ajid now advancing, they keep fuch a coil 
** With thdr broad vans, and lH»t the lazy air 
« Into fo quick a flir, that in the conflidl 
** His royal lungs are comfortably cool'd, 
** And thus he fups as Paphian munarchs (honld.** 

\.n old man in the comedy, as it fhould feem, of 
he rup«T«>»jf, reafons thus — 

<* I grant you that an old fellow like myfclf, if 
le be a wife fellow withal, one that has feen much 
ind learnt a great deal, may be good for fomething 
uid keep a inop open ibr all cuftomerS) who want 
idvicc in points of diiHculty. Age is as it were 
in altar of refuge for human diftrefies to fly to. 

Vol. m. K OhI 
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Oh ! longevity, coveted by all who are advancii 
towards thee, curs'd by all who have attained the 
railed at by the wife, betray'd by them who co 
fult thee, and well fpoken of by no one* — And] 
what is it we old fellows can be charged witl 
We are no fpendthrifts, do not confume our mea 
in gluttony, run mad for a wench, or break loc 
to get at her ; and why then may not old a^ 
feeing fuch difcretion belongs to it, be allowed 
pretenfions to happin^fs ?" 

A fervant thus rallies his mafler upon a fpec 
of hypocrify. natural to old age. 

" Ah ! good my maftcr, you may figh for death, 
" And callamtin upon him to rcltafc you, 
" But \iiil you bid him welcome >vhcn he comes ? 
•* Nat you. *Old Charon has a ftubborn tafk 
" To tug you to his wherry and diflodgc you 
" Froju your. rich tables, when your hour is come : 
** 1 mufc the Oods fend not aplagoe amongft you, 
" A good brilk, fweeping, epidemic plague : 
•* T her cV nothing tlfc can make you all immortal.** 

Surely there is good comedy in this raillery of t 
fervant — ^The following (hort paflages have a vc 
neat turn of expreflion in the original. 

" An honcft man tolaw makes no refort; 
" His confcience is the better rule of court.*" 

" The man, who firft laid down the pedant rule, 
«* That love is folly, was himfelf the fool; 
«* For if to life that tianfport you denv, 
" What privilege is left us — but to die?'* 

** Ceafe, mourners, ceafc complaint, and weep no mo: 
" Your loft friends arc not dead, but gene before, 
«* AdA'anc'd a ftage or two upcn tliat road, 
*« Which you muft travel in ihc (K:p$ they irode ; 
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le fame iun we all (Iiall meet at h(i, 

re take new life and laugh at forrowi pa£L** 

I meet thefe and many other familiar fen- 
, which thefe deligners after nature abound 
k myfelf where originality is to be fought 
Dt with thefe poets it is dear, for their 
ire for ever in each other's corn ; nor even 
.c founders of the Greek drama, for they 
It upon Homer, as he perhaps on others 
lent to hisa:ra. As for the earlieft writers 
own llage, the little I hive read of their 
ginnings fecms to be a dull mafs of fecond- 
edantry coarfcly daubed witli ribaldry : In 
pear you meet originality of the pureft 
new creation, bright and beaming with 
led luftrej his contemporary Jonfon did 
ni to aim at it. 

ugh I have already given a Parafitc from 
i, and compared him with Jonfon's admir- 
ofca, yet I cannot refufe admiflion to a 
eafaiit, impudent fellow, who gives name 
mcily of Antiphanes, and in the following 
I apology for his life and actions takes upon 
ic oiFicc of being his own hiflorian. 

Vh'At art, vocation, trr.tlc ormyflcry 
I m.-tch with your fine Paralite ? — The Painter ? 
! A mere dauber : A vile drudge the Farmer: 
Lir buiincfb is to Uhour, our*» to laugh, 
jeer, to quibble, faith Sir* ! and to drinkt 
c, and drink hiflily. Is not this rare? 
s life, mv life at leaft: The fir ft of pleafurcs 
:rc to be rieh inyfcif, but next to this 
loUl it bcft to be A Pamfite, 
id feed \i\Hin the rich. Now mark me riehtl 
: down my virtues one by one ; Imprimis, 

K a ^ « Good-will 
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'*' Good-iR ill to afi mctt^Woold tlwfy "^dtt aH Ttdi 

" So mig^t ! gull ttietn ftU : MaKct to nOiic ; 

" I envy no man's fortune, all I -wiih 

*< Is but to {hare it : Would you have a friend* 

^ A gallant,^ ftcady friend ? 1 am your man ; 

« No fU'ikcr I, nd fwaggerer, no -dcfamer, 

<* But one to bear all thcfe and ftiti forbear : 

« If you iiifult, I laugh, unrufHed, merry, 

** Invincibly good-liumout*d ftiU I laugh : 

■** A {lout go^ foldier I, "^sdorons tb a fault, 

*< When once my Aomach'snip and fippcr lerv'd ; 

<< You know my humour, not one fpark of prido, 

** Such and the fame for ever to my friends : 

" If cudgdrd, molten iron to the hammer 

** Is not fo malleable ; but if I cudgel, 

*< Bold as the thunder : Is one to be blinded ? 

« I am the lightning's flafh : to be pufTd up, 

*« i am the wind to blow him to the bur{Ung : 

** ChoakM) flrflngled ?-^ can do\ and fave a haker : 

<* Would you break do\en his doors f Behold an can 

** quake: 
•* Open and enter them ? — ^A battering-ram : 
" Will you fit down to fupper ? I'm yourgucft, 
*« Your very Ify to enter without l»ddLSog : 
•• Would you move off? You'll move a well as foon : 
"I'm for all work, and tho' the job were (kabhing^ 
• " Betraying, falfe-accufing, only fay 

** Do this, and tt is done 1 I ftick at nothing ; 
" They call me Thunder-bolt for my difpatch ; 
*1 Friend of my friends am I : Let adtions fpeaik me ; 
*• I'm much too mode{l to conunend myfelf." 

I muft confider this fragment as a very ftrikii 
Ipecimen of the author, and the only licence 
have ufed is to tack together two feparate extra^ 
from the fame original, which meet in the brea 
of the tenth line, and fo appofitely that it is high! 
probable they both belong to the fame ipeech 
more than probable to the fame comedy and ch: 
radler. Lucian's Parafite fccms much beholdc 
to this of Antiphanes. 

Antiphan< 
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Antiphanes was on a certain occafion command- 
ed to read one of his comedies in the prefence of 
Alexander the Great ; he had the mortification 
to find that the play did not pleafe the royal cri- 
tic 5 the moment was painful, but the poet, ad- 
dreffing the monarch as follows, ingeniouQy con- 
trived to vindicate his own produftion at the fame 
time he was pafiing a courtly compliment to the 
princci at whofe command he read it — " I can- 
not wonder, O king ! that you difapprove of my 
comedy ; for he, who could be entertained by it, 
muft have been prefent at the (cencs it reprefents 5 
he muflf be acquainted with the vulgar humours 
of our public ordinaries, have been tamiliar witli 
the impure manners of our courtcfans, a party in ^ 
the beating-up of many a brothel, and a fufiVer 
IS well as an aAor in thofe imfeemly frays and 
riots : Of all thcfe things^ you Great Sir I are not 
informed, and the fault lies more in my prefump- 
tion for intruding them upon your heariag» thaui 
in any want of fidelityi with which I have cie- 
fcribed them/' 



K 7 No. cm. 
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N^ CIII. 

ANAXANDRID E S. 

ANAXAND^DES of Rhodes, fon of An- 
axander, was author of fixty-iivc comedies, with 
ten of which he bore away the prizes from his 
competitors. Nature bellowed upon this poet 
TiOt only a fine genius, but a mod beautiful per- 
Ibn ; his (lature was of the tailed, his kir elegant 
and engaging, and, whilft he affefted an eftemi- 
nate delicacy in his habit and appearance, he was 
a vi£lim to the moft violent and uncontroulable 
paflions, which, whenever he was difappointed 
of the prize he contended for, were vented upoa 
every perfon and thing that fell in his way, . not 
excepting even his own unfortunate dramasi 
which he would tear in pieces and fcatter amongft 
the mob, or at other times devote them to the 
moft ignominious ufes he could devife : Of thefc 
he would preferve no copy, and thus it came to 
pafs that many admirable comedies were actually 
deftroyed and loft to pofterity. His drefs was 
fplendid and extravagant in the extreme, being of 
the fineft purple richly fringed with gold, and his 
hair was i^ot coiled up in the Athenian fafliion, 
but fufFered to fall over his fhoulders at its full 
length : His mufe was no lefs wanton and volup- 
tuous than his manners, for it is recorded of him, 
that he was the firft comic poet, who ventured to 
introduce upon the fcene incidents of the groffeft 
intrigue : lie was not only fcvere upon Plato and 

tlKT 
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the Academy, but attacked the migiftracy of 
Athens, charging them with the depravity of 
their lives in fo daring and contemptuous a ililc, 
that they brought him to trial, and by one of the 
moll cruel fentences upon record condemned the 
unhappy poet to be ftarved to death. 

Zarottus and fome other commentators upon 
OviJ interpret that diftich in his Ibis to allude to 
Aniixandrides, where he fays, ver. 525-6. 

Utve parum Jialtli qui carmine litfit Aihtnat^ 
Jnvifus p«rceu di'Ju.icnU cibo* 

" Orm.'Ct the H!)cllcr's unp'ticd fate, 

" Siafv'd [or Iraducinj; tlic Atliciiian flute." 

I know this interpretation of Zarottiis is con- 
troverted upon the iuithorlty of Paufanias, and 
Ovid is fuppofed by fome to point at Mxvius, by 
others at Hipponax ; but ^s the name of the fuf- 
fci'er is not given, thofe, who incline to the con- 
ftrudHon of KufVathius as well as Zarottus, will 
apply it to our author. 

Of the titles of his comedies eight and twenty 
remain, but for his fragments, which arc few in 
number, I difcover nonC) which feem to merit a 
tranflation ; had he fpared thqfe which his paflion 
dcftroyed, happy chance might perhaps have rcl*- 
cued fomcthing worth our notice. 

A R I S T O P H O N. 

This poet has left us more and better remem- 
brancers of his mufe, though fewer of his hillory: 
That he was a writer of the Midtlle Comedy is 
all I can collcft, which perfonally concerns him : 
K 4 The 
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The titles of four of bis comedies are ia m; lumds, 
but though Plutarcbj Athenseus^ Laertius in his 
Pythagoras, Stobseus and Gyraldua all make mep^ 
tion of his name, none of them have . given us 
any anecdotes of his hidory. 

Love and matrimony, which are fiibjefts little 
touched upon by the writers of the Old Comedy, 
became important perfonagea in the Middle Dra- 
ma; tlie former feems to have opened a very 
f.owery field to fancy, the laft-appears generally to 
have been fet up as the butt of ridicule and in- 
•veftive. — Our author for inftance tells us-* 

** A man may marry once without a crime, 
« But curfl is he, who weds a fecond time/* 

On the topic of love he is more playful and 
ingenious — 

** l.oVe, the dlfhirber of the peace of heaven, 
** And grand fomenter of Olympian feuds, 
" Was bani(h*d from the fynod of the Godi : 
** They drove him down to earth at the expence 
** Of us poor mortab, and curtail'd his win^^ 
*' To fpoil his foaring and fecure themfeWes 
«* trotxfi his annoyance— Selfiih, hard decree I 
*^ For ever iince nc roams th* tuiquiet world, 
** The tyrant and defpoiier of mankind.*' 

There is a fragment of his comedy of the 
Pythagoriflai in which he ridicules that philofb- 
pher's pretended vifit to the repons of the dead — 

*< I've heard this arrogant impoftor tell, 
*< Amongft the wonders which he law in heU, 
*< That Phito with his £cholars fate and fed, 
« Singling them out from the inferior dead : 
'* Good faith ! the monarch was not over-nice, 
^ Thus to take up with beggary and lice." 

In 
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In another paflage of the fame fatirical comedy he 
thus bumoroully defcribes the difciple$ of Fytba- 
^ goras— 

** Sogaont they fedn, that famitae* never madfe 
** Of faunk PhiUppidet fo mere a fliadb ; 
** Of falted tuxmy-fiih their fcanty dole, 
** Tbciir bcverafe, like the irog*9, a ftandsnc pod, 
" VHth now and then a cabbage, at the be(t 
** The leavings of the caterpiUar'a feafl : 

* No conib approaches their dilhcvell'd hair 
** To rout thelong-e(bibli(h'd myriads there; 

** On the- bare ground their bed» nor do they know 

* A warmer coverlid than ferves the crow ; 
" Flames the meridian fun without a cloud ? 

" They bade likegrafthopperi and chirp as loud : 
** Witn oil they never even fcaft their eyes ; 
** The luxury of (lockings they defpife, 
** But bare-root as the crane mil march along 
** AH night ih diorus with the fcrecch-owl's fong. 

Of AXIOMCUS the comic poet I have no- 
diing to relate but that he was a writer of repu- 
tatbn in the period we are defcribing, and that 
we have the titles of fix of his comedies with a 
fmail parcel of iminterefting fragments^ chiefly to 
be found in Athenaeus. 

BATHON I muft alfo pafs over like the for- 
mer, no records of his hiftory and only a few 
fragments of his comedies with three of their 
titles remaining. 

Though I clafs CHuEREMON amongft the 
writers dF the Middle Comedy, I have Tome doubt 
if he fhould not have been in the lift of Old Dra- 
matifts, being faid to have been the fcholar of 
Socrates : He is celebrated by Ariftotle, Athenreus, 
Saidas, Stobaeus, Theophraftus and others, and 
the titles of nine of his comedies are preferved in 
K 5 tbofc 
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thofc authors with fom6 fcraps ,of his dialogue* 
Arift'otle relates that in his jcomedy of The Hip- 
pocentaur he introduced a rhapfody, in which he 
contrived to mix every fpecies of metre, invent- 
ing as it fhould feem a chara£leriftic meafure for a 
compound monfter out of nature. 

Of CLEARCHUS we have a few fragments 
and the titles of three comedies prcferved by 
Athenreus ; the fame author gives us the title of 
one comedy by CRITON, of four by CROBY- 
LUS and of two by DEMOXENUS, one of 
which is The ^elf -Tor mentor^ or HeautonilmarU' 
menos ; this poet was an Athenian born, and feems 
to have been a voluminous writer. Of DEME- 
TRIUS there remains only one. fragment, yet 
we have teftimony of his having ibeen a comic 
poet of this period in great reputation. 

DIODORUS was a native of Sinope, a city 
of Pontus, and the birth-place of many eminent 
poets and philofophers ; we have the titles of 
three of his comedies, and from the few fragments 
of his works now exifting I have felefted thefe 
which foUow' — 

" This is my rule, and to this rule I'll hoW, 
" To chufe my wife by merit not by gold ; 
" For on ihat one election miift depend 
** Vk'hethcr 1 wed a fury or a friend.'* 

" When your foe die* let all rcfentment ccafe, 
" Make peace with death, and death fliall give you peace.*' 

1 meet with another fragment of this author, 
which is fo far curious, as it contains a bold 
blafphemy againft the iupreme of the heathen 
dcltiej;, and marks the very loofe holJ, which 

the 
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he eftablifhed religion had upon the minds of 
he commoa people of "Athens at this period, 
vho mulWiave been wonderfully changed by the 
lew phllofophy from the times of ^fchyius and 
\.riftophanes, who both incurred their refentment 
n a very high degree for daring to af&ont the 
3ods, though it is probable neither went the 
ength of Diodorus'.s . Parafite, who aflcrts the 
uperior dignity, authority and even divinity of 
lis vocation with the following hardy alluiion to 
fupiter himfelf — " All other arts," fays he, have 
)een of man's invention without the help of the 
jods, but Jupiter himfelf, who is our partner in 
rade, firft taught us how to play the parafite, and 
le without difpute is of all Gods the greateft. 
Tis his cuftom to make himfelf welcome in every 
loufe he enters, rich or poor, no matter which j 
vherever he finds the dinner-table neatly fpread, 
he couches ready fet, and all things in decent 
jrder, down fits he without ceremony ; eats, 
irinks and makes merry, and all at free coft, 
:ajoling his poor hoft 5 and in the end, when he 
tias filled his belly and bilked his club, coolly walks 
lome at his leifure." ' 

DIONYSIUS the comic poet was alfo a na- 
:ive of Sinope, the countryman as well as con- 
temporary of Diodorus. I have nothing but a 
[hort fentence from this author, which conveys 
an^ excellent maxim fo neatly turned, that I fhall 
fet it down in the original — 

•* Either fay fcmcthmg better than nothing, or fay nothing I" 

The 
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The noted tyrant of Sicily of the abore name was 
alfb a writer both of tragedy and comedy. 

EPHIPPUS^ a writer of comedy m thk period, 
was a native of Athens, and one of the moft ce- 
lebrated poets of his age; we have the titles of 
twelve of his comedies, of all which that intitled 
Fhtlyra was the moft admired ; this PhHjra was 
the mother of Chiron the Centaur, 
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EPICRATES. 



EPICR ATES was a native of the city of Am- 
bra£a, the capital of Epirus^ his reputation is 
high amongft the writers of the clafs nnder our 
prefent review \ he was fomewhat junior in point 
of time to Antiphanes before mentioned, and, if 
we are to give credit to Athenseus, was an imita- 
tor of that poet's manner \ it is faid that he went 
fo far as to copy certain pafiages out of his come- 
dies and introduce them into his own. Five of 
his comedies are named, and the following rem- 
nant of a dialogue ridicules the frivolous difquiii- 
tions of the Academy in fo pleafant a ftile of co- 
mic irony, that I think mylelf happy in the dif- 
covery of it. The learned reader will acknow- 
ledge a (biking fimilitudc in the manner to Arifto- 

phanes's 
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phane^s remarks upon the occupations of Socra- 
let's fcfaoiars in the comedy of The Clouds. 

« 3. 1 pray you, Sir (/br I pefceiv*e you learn'd 

* In thcfe grave matters) let my igoorancc fuck 
** Some profit from ^our courtefy, and tell me 
** What are your wife philofopheri engag'd in, 

* Your Plato ; Menedemus and Speafipput ? 

" What mighty mYftcrics have they in projedHon ? 

* Whkt new difcoveries may the world expedl 

" From their profound rcfcarches ? I conjure you, 

* By Earth, our common mother, to impart them I 
^ R. Sir, you (hall know at our great fcAival 

** I wa> myfclf their hearer, and fo much 

" As I there heard will prefently difclofe, 

" So you will give it ears, for I muft fpeak 

** Of things perchance furpaiBng your belief, 

" So ftraage they will appear; but k> it happened, 

^ That thefe mod fage Academicians fate 

* In folemn confultation — on a cabbage. 
*< ^. A cabbage ! 'what did thev difcover there ? 
^ j9. Oh fir ! your cabbage hath its fex and gender, 

" Its provinces, prerogatives and ranks, 

** And nicely handled breeds as many que(Hons 

" As it does maggots. All the younger fry 

** Stood dumb with expe<SUtion uid refpcdt, 

" Wond*ring what this fame caboage fliould bring forth : 

•« The Ledluret ey*d them round, whereat a youth 

** Took heart, and breaking firft the awful filence, 

" Humbly crav*d leave to think — that it was round : 

** The caufe was now at iflue, and a fecond 

" Opin*dit was an herb— A third conceiv'd 

** With due fubmiflion it might be a plant-— 

** The difierence methought was fuch, that each 

** Might keep his own opinion and be right ; 

** But foon a bolder voice broke up the council, 

** And, ftepping forward, a Sicilian quack 

•• Told them their queftion was abufe of time, 

•* It was a cabbage, neither more nor lefs, 

*< And they were fools to prate fo much about it— 

•« Infolcnt %vrctch ! amazement fciz*d the troop, 

** Clamor and wrath and tumult rag'd amain« 

•• Till Plato, trembling for his own phliofophy, 

** And calmly praying patience of the court, 

•• Took up the cabbage and adjourned the caufe. " 

ERIPHUS 
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ERIPHUS was alfo a writer of the Middle Co- 
medy, and like the poet lafl: reviewed is charged 
by Athenaeus with being a^copyift of Antiphanes. 
Three fmall fragments, and the titles of three 
plays, are every thing which now remains of that 
author. 

E U B U L U S. 

Eubulus, the fon of Euphranor, and a native 
of Atarna in Lefbos, ranks with the moft cele- 
brated poets. of thb oera, and though Suidas enu- 
merates only four and twenty of his comedies. 
Athenseus contends that he was the author of fif- 
ty, and the names of all thefe are ftill upon th( 
lift. He flourifhed in Olymp. CI, which is fc 
high in the period now under review, as to makt 
it matter of doubt whether the old Comedy haj 
not a joint claim to his proi«u*Slions with the 
Middle : Ammonias however exprefsly clafie! 
Eubulus amongfl the latter, and quotes his come- 
dy of The Cup Bearers \ it is from this ver) 
comedy as it ihould feem, that the famous paf- 
fagc was taken, in which he introduces Bac- 
chus in per fon laying down to mankind thefc 
temperate and moral rules againft the abufe o 
his blcffings 

«« Three cups of wine a prudent man may take ; 
" Tlie firft cf thel'e tor conftitution's fake ; 
*♦ The ftcond to the girl he loves the heft ; 
«' Th:' third and laft to lull him to liis reft, 
•♦ 'I'licn home to l)ed !— but if a fourth he pours, 
*♦ 'I hat is the cup of f.>lly aiid not ours ; 
•* Loud nolfy talking on the fifth attends ; 
" '1 he fixth breeds feuds and frdlin^^out of f; lends ; 

•« SCVCE 
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«« Seven beget blows and faces (laln'd with gore ; 
*• Eight, and the watch-pat role breaks ope the door; 
*< Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 
•* And the fwill*d fot drops fenfclcfs to the ground.** 

When fuch maxims of moderation proceed from 
the mouth of Bacchus, it argues great impiety ia 
his votaries not to obey them. 

The moft elegant epigrammift might be proud 
to father the following Tngenious turn upon the 
emblem of Love addrcfled to a painter— 



•* Why, fodiih painter, give ihofe wings to Love ? 
*• L«>ve is not lignt, as my fad heart can prove : 
•* Love hath no wings, or none that I can fee ; 
•* If he can fly — oh ! bid him fly from me I'* 

E U P H R Q N. 



Euphron is another poet of our middle lift, 
and one whofc fame has outlived the works on 
which it \vas founded. Six of his comedies only 
have bequeathed their names to us, and a very 
fcanty portion of their contents. Oneofthefc 
was intitled Ail'lphiy another claimant perhaps up- 
on Terence Atlienxiis and Stobseus, (thanks to 
their paflion for (^uotaiiotis and fragments ;) have 
favoured us with a few flnall reliques. — There is 
fomething in the following diftich of a melan- 
choly and touching iimplicity — 

«• Tell me, all-judging Jove, if this be fair 
•* '1 o make fo fliort a life fo full of care ?" 

What 
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What next enfues I recommend to the gentle- 
men, who amule themfelves with cutting out 
work for Doftors-Commons : 

" Hence, vile adulterer, I fcorn to gain 
** Pfeafuret extorted from another's painT* 

The antients had a notion, that a man, who 
tpok no care of his own aflfsurs, was not the fit- 
teft perfon in the world to be entrufted with thofe 
of others ; writers for the ftage muft make the 
moft of vulgar errors, whilft they are in fafhion, 
and this may have betrayed our poet into a fenti- 
ment, which modern wits will not give him much 
credit for — 



*^ Let not his fingers touch the public cheft, 
•• Who by his owa profiiAon is d^reft ;• 
H For lo ig long* years of care it needs miift take 
•• To heal thole wounds, which one fhort hour will 
" make." 

I think the reader will acknowledge a very fpi- 
rited and ftriking turn of thought in this fhort 
apoftrophe. 

** Wretch ! find new Gods to witnefs to new lies, 
•• Thy perjuries have made the old too wife !'* 

HENIOCHUS. 

Heniochus, the author of a numerous col- 
ledlion of comedies, was born at Athens, a 
writer of a grave fententious caft, and one, who 
fcrupled not to give a pcrfonal name to one 
of his comedies, written profefledly againll the 

charafter 
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chamber of Tborucion^ a certain miKitarf pre- 
fect ia thofe tiiheS) and a notorious traitor to 
his country. Thre titles of fifteen comedies are 
upon the lift of this poet's works : from one^f 
thefe^ a curious fragment has been faved, and 
thoegh it feems rather of a political than a dra- 
matic complexion^ I think its good fenfe is 
fufficient to recommend it .to a place in this col- 
lection. 

« I will enumerate to you feveral cities, which 
" in the courle of time have fallen into egregious 
•* folly and^decleniion : You may demand why 
<< I inftance them at this time and in this pl^ce 
«* — ^I anfwcr that we are now prefent in the 
" city of Olympia, and you may figure to your- 
« felf a kind of Pythian folemnity in the fcene 

.** before us Granted ! you'll fay, and what 

" then ? — ^Why then I may conceive thefe fe- 
" veral cities here aflembled by their reprefen- 
«< tatives for the purpofe of celebrating their re- 
' *< demption from flavery by folemn facrifices to 
" the Genius of Liberty : This performed, 
" they deliver themfelves over to be governed 
" at the difcretion of two certain female per- 

« fonages, whom I fhall name to you the 

" one Democracy, Ariftocracy the other — ^From 
<' this fatal moment univerfal anarchy and mif- 
^ ruk inevitably fall upon thofe cities^ and they 
« arc loft." 

MNESIMACHUS. 

TUs poet is recorded by ^lian and Athe- 
-|>*US| and by the fampies we have of his come- 

<*7i 
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dy, few as they are, we may fee that he was a 
minute defer iber of the familiar manners and 
charaiflcrs of the age he lived in : F take him to- 
have be«n a writer of a peculiar caft, a dealer 
in low and loquacious dialogue, a ftrong coarft 
colourifl-, and one, who, if time had fpared his 
works, would probably have imparted to us more 
of the Cojlutnaj as it is called, than any of Bis 
contemporaries : I pcrfuade myfelf that the fam- 
ples J am about to produce will juftify thefe 
furmifcs with refpe^ to Mn^fimachus. 

Jonfon could not defcribe, nor Mortimer deli- 
neate, a company of banditti or bravos~ at their 
meal in bolder caricattu*e, than what the following 
iketch difp.Iays- 

•* Dofl know whom thou'rt to fup with, friend — ^1*11 td' 

thpe ; 
" With gladiators, not with peaceful g;ueft8-; 
** InftcaJ of kniycs we're arm'd with naked fwords, 
" And fwallow firebrands in the place of food : 
*' Daggers of Crete are ferv'd us for confecStions, 
•* And for a plate of pcafc africafTee 
** Of fliatter'd fp; ars ; the culliions we rcpofeon , 
" Are flii elds and breaft p'ajes, r»t om f( cl a pile 
' ** Of flings and arrows, and our forthcads wrcath'd 
" With military tnfigns, not with myrtle.'* 

There remains a very curious fragment of a di- 
alogue between a mafber and his flave, which 
lays open to the reader the whole catalogue of 
an Atlieiiian fifli-market, nnd afcrallthc pains 
it has occafioned mc in the decyphering, leaves 
me under the necefiity of fcttir.g down a few of 
the articles in their original names, not being able 
to find any lexicon or grammarian in the hu- 
mour to help mc out of my difficulty. 

« Majcr. 
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<« Majler. Harkyc, fellow ! make the bcfl: 
*^ of your way to Phidon's riding-fchool (your 
" road lies through the cyprefs-grove burying- 
"*' place to the forum by the public baths, where 
•** our tribunes hold their meetings) and tell 
" thofe pretty gentlemen, who arc there at their 
" exercifes of vaulting on their horfes and off 
** their horfes (you know well enough whom I 
" mean) tell 'em I fay that their fupper is grown 
** cold, their liquor hot, their paftry dry, their 
** bread ftale, their roaft done to powder, their 
" falt-meat ftript from the very bones, their 
<* tripes, chitterlings, faufages and ftuft-puddings, 
** mangled and devoured by guefts, who are be- 
** fore-hand with 'em : The glafs has gone round, 
.*« and the wini is nearly out ; the company are 
^ at their frolicks, and the houfe thrown out 

<* of windows Now mark and remember eve- 

** ry fy liable I have faid to you — Doft yawn,^ raC- 

<t cal? Let me hear if you can repeat the 

«* meflage I have given you. 

^^- Servant. From the firft word to the laft 

*« as you fliall witnefs. 1 am to bid thofe 

<< fparks come and not loiter till the cook 
<* makes plunder of the broken victuals ; I am 
** to fay the boil'd and the roaft are ready ; I 
<* am to reckon up their bill of fare, > their oni- 
«f ons, olives, garhck, coleworts, gourds, beans, 
*' lettuce, knot-grafs ; their faked tunny-fifli, 
«^ their ihad, fturgeon, foals, conger, purple-fith 
<* and black-fifh (both whole ones) their ancho- 
<« vy, mackard, frefli tunny, gudgeons, rock-^ 
«< ^fh, dog-fifh tails, cramp- fifh, frog-fifh, percli, 
*< baccalao, fardin, fea-weed- filh, fea-urchin, fur- 

« mullet. 
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** nmllcti <uikow-ri(h, (laftltncaf bmprry, I 

** Mf f^rrjr-fiiiillrt, LM^gf HparuSf cluifi ASX 

** tifli» riii4cijfi-fWh9 r4^.ill(jw-filh9 |ir4Wiis 

<* liriury^ lluuiKlrr, (iirimiMt prily|>r;dy, itii 

•« filhy (hphtti^ IdUdrfi crJ), blrJci itcollc-l 

** l^jr^l*! ft'4-fc(ir()Km unci gn^g-^I atn to 

*< tliciii ill iiiiriJ of tiKir ro4Ui wiittriut m 

** brfi or their gfiofci (Kirkf l>;cf| Umbi fi 

*• Ion, fr/i4t| kidy pullet^ duck^ (W4tt| (r4rtri« 

** brrg-iiiilrri 4nd a ttioufiiitJ more ■ ■ I »ir 

*< W4rii tlicin that their meflTiiutct arc aire 

** f4n tijr the teethy chewing* gnawingt tuit 

<* tvif^xw^^ boiling, roufting, Uughing, pUy 

*< d4fiLiiiu, jiinkctiing, driakingi nvibbing, ( 

M flin^, buxing, bartlingr^that the piper* 

*' at titcir fiMirt \ every Ixidy Arigingt ch/»rufl 

<< clainourinffi whilft tlic lumCe <moak« with 

•< odour* of ciniumoni frankinccnfei my 

M fwert-eanci ftorax, alooit ambergrifc, m 

<< canrijihirr, caflia and a flood of aU Other 
" quilite perfuaie»— " 



No. 
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MOSCHION. 



MOSCHION ftands upon th€ authority of 
Clemens Alexandinus and Stob^us as a writer 
of the Middle Comedy, and a dramatift of a ve- 
ry moral and pathetic turn j his fragments fully 
verify that chara^er. A perfon in one of his 
dramas relates the following melancholy circum- 
ftance. 

" I met a lamentable example of fortune's in- 

«< ftability A prince of Araos begging his 

<* bread — ^The man, a while ago 10 celebrated for 
<< his great talents, high birth, and exalted rank, 
«< was now reduce'd to the loweft ftate of human 
" wretchcdnefs, an objeft of commiferation to 
« every body who beheld him : Such of us as 
«« reached out the hand to him, or confoled him 
« with the words of pity for his miferaWe condi- 
w tion, could not leave him without abundance cf 
<« tears ; furely fuch a difmal revolution of world- 
«< ly fortune can never be contemplated but with 
«« fympathy and condolence." 

The tender and religious fentiments conveyed 
In the next fragment, which we owe to Clemens, 
certainly demand a place of honour, (was fuch ho- 
nour in zny power to bellow) in this collec- 
tion. 

« Let 
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** Let the earth cover and protetSl its dead ! 

*< And let man's breath thither return in peace 

•* From whence it came ; his fpirit to the ikies, 
** His body to the clay of which 'twas form'd, 

*' Imparted tu him as a loan for life, 

** Which he and all mull render back again 

" To earth, the conmiou mother of mankind/* 

Again, in a ftrain yet more elevated—^ 

** Wound not the foul of a departed man ! 

«* 'Tis impious cruelty ; letjuftice ftrike 

*« The living, but in mercy fpare the dead. 

«* And why purfue a (hadow that is paft ? 

«* Why flander the deaf earth, that cannot hear, 

** The dumb that cannot utter ? When the foiil 

«* No longer takes account of human wrongs, 

" Nor joys nor forrows touch the mouldering heart, 

" As well you may give feeling to the tomb, 

•* ^\s what it covers — both alike defy you." 

NICOSTRATUS comes next under our re- 
view, a poet in his clafs of great reputation, as 
Athenseus, Suidas, Laertius and others teftify. 
His comedies were found after his death in a 
cheft", where they had been long miffing and 
much regretted j we have to the amount of four- 
teen of their titles, and are further informed that 
he was fo excellent an a6lor, that it became a 
proverb of honour to pronounce upon any capital 
performer, that He played in thejiile of Nicofira^ 
tus. It is with regret I difcover nothing in the 
few fmall fragments of this eminent author and 
aftor worth tranflating ; however, that I may 
not pafs over his remains without the gratr:ful ce- 
remony of beftowing one fmall tribute to his me- 
mory, I have rendered this fhort epigrammatic 
diftich into our language' — 

" If 
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«* If thi» incclTaDt chattering l>c your plan, 
«• I would ye were afwallow, not a man.'* 

le talents of the greateft adlor at bed can fur- 
e him by tradition only, but when Nature to 
^fe rare attributes adds the gift of a poetic gc- 
is, it gives a double poignancy to our regret. 
It time fhould not have left a relique even of 
ffe more confiderable than the above. 
Of PHILIPPUS the comic poet I have no 
jcdotes to record, and nothing but the names of 
ee comedies to refer to. 

PHGENICIDES. 

V"e arc beholden to this poet for a very pleafant 
rrative made by a lady of eafy virtue, in which 
; defcribes certain of her keepers with a great 
il of comic humour, and it is humour of a 
t, that has not evaporated by the intervention 
twenty centuries •, Ihe was tired of her trade, 
i therefore, though the theme be a loofe one, 
2 moral of it is good : The lady is in converfa- 
•n with a man named Pythias, but whether the 
end of Damon the Pythagorean, or feme other, 
)es not appear : The noble profcfllons of arms, 
lyfic, and philofophy had taken their turns in 
er good graces, but for the credit they gained by 
be account, 1 think it is pretty equally divided 
imongft them — 

• So help me, Venus ! as I*m fairly fick, 

** Sick to the foul, my Pythiai, of this trade : 

•* Ko more on't 1 I'll be no man's millrcfs, 1 : 
*• Don't talk to mc of Dcftiny ; Tvc done with't j 
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<* I'll hear no prophede^'— for mark me wdi-- 



** No fooner did 1 buckle to this buiinefs, 
«« Than (Irait behold a Man of War aflail*d mc — ^ 
** He told me of his battles o'er and o'er, 
*« Shcw'd me good ih)ck of ftrars, but nonei>f cmfh, 
« No, not a doit — ^but lUll he Tapour'd modi 
** Of what a certain prince would do, and taik'd 

'< Of this aiul that commilBon in the clouds, 

•* By which he gull'd me of a twelvemonth^s hope^ 
* Liv'd at free cod, and fed me upon love. 

« At length I fent my man of valour packing, 
** And a grave ion of Phylic fiil'd his place : 
** My houfe now feem'd an hofpital of Lazars, 
•* And the vile beggar mangled without mercy, 
^ A very hangman bath'd in human gore. 
*< My Soldier was a prince compar'd to this, 
•« For hi? were merry fibs; thisfon of Death 
" Turn'd every thing he touch'd into a corpfe. 

** When Fortune who had yet good ftore of fpies^ 
*( Now coupled me to a moft learn'd Philofopher ; 
** Plenty of beard he had, a cloak withal, 
« Enough to fpare of each, and moral maximt 

«* More than 1 could digcft, but money none ; 

" liis fcdt abhorr'd it ; 'twas a thing profcrib'd 
** By his phiIofophy,an evil root, 
" An when I afk'd him for a tafte, 'twas poifon ; 
« Still 1 demanded it, and for the reafon 

" That he fo flightly priz'd it all in vain 

^ 1 could not wring a drachma from his clutches 

<* Defend me. Heaven ! from all philofophcrs !" 

S O T A D E S. 

Sotades was a native Athenian, an elegant 
ter and in great favour with the theatre. I 
prefent the reader with one of his fragm 
which will be a ftrong contraft to the forq 
one, and which feems to prove, amongft i 
other inftances, how much the grave and i 
mental comedy now began to be in fafliion 
the Athenians. 
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« U there a man, juft, honcft, noWy bom ? 

** Malice Ihall hunt him down. Does wealth attend 

" him } 
« TrouWc i«hardl)chind— Confcicncc diredt ?— — 
•* Beggary is at his heels : Is he an Artif^ ?— 

" Faicwellyrepofe ! An equal upright Judge ? 

" Report (lull bUft his Tirtues : Is he ftrong ?— 
** Slcknefs fliall Tap his Qrength ; account that day, 
" Wliich brings no new mifchancei a day of reft ; 
•* For what is man ? what matter is he made of f 
** How born f what is he^ and what (lull lie be ? 
** What an unnatural parent is this world, 
** To fofler none but villains, and defhx^y 
** All, who are bcnera<Stors to mankind ! 

*• What was the fate of Socrates ? A prifon, 

" A dofc of poifon ; tried, condemn'd and kill'd : 

** How died Diogenes ? As a dog dies, 

" With a raw morfcl in his hungry throat ; 

■ Alas for ^.fchylus ! muling he walk'd, 

** The foaring eagle dropt atortoifedown, 

** Andcrulli'd that brain, where Tragedy had birth: 

** A paltry grapc-ftone choak'd tlie AthtMon Bet : 

•* MaftifFsof Thrace devoured Euripides, 

*• And god-like Homer, woe the while ! was (hirv'd*— — 

** Thus life, blind life terms with perpetual woes." 

riicrr is a melancholj grandeur in thcfc fenti- 
ncnts with a fimplicity of exprefUon, which prove 
to us that theie authors occafionaliy digrdTcd 
from the gay Ipirit of comedy into pafFagcs not 
only of the moft ferious, but fiiblimert caft ; and 
I am perfuaded this fpecimen of the poet Sotades^ 
ootwithl^anding the difadvantages of tranflation, 
•ill ftrikc the reader as an inftance in point. 
Where but one fragment is to be found of a 
»riter*s worksi and that one of fo elevated a cha- 
nftcr, muft it not imprefs the mind with deep 
ttgret to think how many noble drains of poeti-y, 
bvmany elegant and brilliant turns of wit thcfc 
Vol. IIL L compo- 
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rompofitions would have fiuroitheJ, had they c< 
down to u% entire ? and may I not flutter my: 
that as many at feel, this regret^ will look v 
candour upon thcfe attem()ts r 

S T RATON. 

This poet fiipplies us with the names of i 
comedies and the fninll iKquefl of one fragmc 
it is however an accepta1)lc one, being intcrcft 
as rccountii)^^ part of a diJo^ve^ which to a( 
tain dc;»rcc gives fome dtfplay of ctiaractcry : 
alfo as Ixing of a fnretioiis, comic caft in the r 
ranker of familiar life. The (jicakcr is fomc rr 
tcr of a fjmily, who is complaining to his en 
panion in the fcene of the whimficali concei 
liumour of his cook — 



•* rveharf>oitrMft Hr-Aphinx iin4 nof Ji (Vwik, 
♦• For by the (iittU Uc tu\U'tl to mc iii r'u\tV.c% 
•* Aii'l roiii'd nrw worrU t!iat pofr m* to intrrprci. 
** No louncr lutfl iiC rntcr'd on hi« offirr, 
»* 'i han, rycln^ mc from h*:%<\ to (tun, hr cr\c% 
** y/#i« mafty m^rtalt httfl ttntu hid $9 J upper / 
*• MortftU ! quoth I, wliM te^lyoti mr of mortaiU \ 
•* I /It love decide on their niortidity ; 
•* Vo«i re cra/.y Oirc; noiir hy that name arc bidden. 

" Nt *T,thU'lJfitr r M •ne to tJJUiate 
'* A% Majltr */■ the Comrfn /-——No fiirh pcrfon ; 
** Mofrhton And Nircratu«aad l*}Mlinu«» 
** 'J hcfr are my |;ticfl4 ajulfriendt, and amon[;ft tbci> 
" Vou'ii fmd no table-dcrkrr a* I take it. 

•* CV/ / M /'/ poffihle t rrird he : Mofk rcrtain 
" I patiently replied ; He fwtll'd and hufT'd, 
** A\\\ forfcKitb I ha<ldonc him iicinoiu wron;r, 
" And robb'd him of his proper dignity ; 

«* Rldlfiibnj* roneeit ! Whai offrrhig mak*jltljw 

* V * hr^fuhtht,H t he demanded : Non e 

' >/, j// tM tbr "OfiJt'Urn'il •it btJtlVd I eric* hc ; 

" I facrll 
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•I Sacrifice no ox-^Nory^ a tvether f 

XsTot I, by Jove ; a (implc fliccp perhaps : 

'•^^jid%vbat*i a wether but a fie if ! cries b . 

I-^xn a plain man, my friend, and therefore fpeik 

' X^lain language : What / If peak as Homer does ; 

* -^^mdfure a cook may ufe like privilege 

** -rf^W more than a Uind poet Not with me ; 

** 1*11 have no kitchen-Homers in my houfe ; 

"*' So pray difcharge yourfdf ! — ^This faid, we parted." 



N^ CVL 

T H E O P H I L U S. 

The fragments of thJs poet fupply me with 

a paflage upon the fertile fubjeft of love, which 

is of a very lively caft, and in a mifceHaneous col- 

Jeftion like this certainly deferves to be received as 

•one of the beauties of the Greek ftage — 

" If love be folly as the fchools wou'd prove, 
" The man muft lofe his wits who falls in love ; 
" Deny him love, you doom the wretch to death, 
^ And then it follows he muft lofe his breath, 
«* Good footh ! there is a young and dainty maid 
«* I dearly love, a minftrel flie by trade ; 
«« What then ? muft I defere to pedant rule, 
*• And own that love transforms me to a fool ? 
. " Not 1, fehelp me ! By the Gods I fwear, 
** The nymph I love is faireft of the fair ; 
•« Wife, witty, dearer to her poet's fight, 
«« Than piles of money on an author's night ; 
«* Muft I not love her then ? Let the dull fot, 
•• Who made the law, obey it ! I will not/.* 

L 2 We 
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We have the names of feveiKOinedies afcribec 
to this author. 

T I M O C L E S. 

Of thk name we have two comic poets upofl 
.recordi one of whom was an Athenian born, and 
to him Suidas afcribes fix eomediesj of the other's ^ 
birth-place we have no account, but of his plays 
we have eleven titles, and the fragments of both 
are quoted indifcriminately : Amongft thefe I 
have felefted one, which is fo far matter of curio- 
fity as it gives fome defcription of the illuftrious 
orator Demoilhenes— • 



^ Bid me fay any thing rather than thii; 
" But on this theme Demofthenes himfelf 
•* Shall fooner check the torrent of his fpecch 
** Than I— Dcmofthenes ! that angry orator, 
/*^ That bold Briareus, whofe tremendous throat, 
•* Charg*d to the teeth with battering-rams and fpears, 
•* Beats down oppofcrs ; brief in fpeech was he, 
•* But, croft in argument, his threatening eyes 
" Flafli'd fire, whUft thunder voUied from his lips.** 

To one of the poets of the name of Tlmoclcs, 
but to which I know not, we are alfo ind:btedfor 
a complimentary allufion to the powers of Tra- 
gedy •, it is the only inftance of the fort, which 
the Greek Comedy now furnifhes, and I am gra- 
tified by the difcovcry, not only for the intrinfic 
merit of the paflage, but for the handfome tribute 
which it pays to the moral ufes of the tragic 
drama. 



Nay, 
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** Nay, my good friend, but hear me ! I confcfs 
** Man It the child of forrow, and this world, 
** In which we breathe»'hath caret enough to plague us, 
<* But it hath meant withal to foot h thcfe car et» 
" And he, who meditates on other's woes, 
** Shall in that meditation lofe his own : 
«• Call then the tragic poet to your aid, 
** Hear him, and take indrudlion from the (lage : 
** Let Telephut appear , behold a prince, 
** A fpe<5bu:le of povertv and pain, 
** Wretched in both.— And what if you are poor ? 
** Are you a demi-god ! arc you the fon 
** Of Hercules? begone! complain no more. 
** Doth your mind itru^lc with diftradUng thoughts? 
** j)o your witf wanderT arc you mad ? Alas ! 
*< 80 was Alcmson; whilft the world adof *d 
<■ Hit father at thdr Ood. Yoo)r-eyet are dim ; 
" Wliat then? the <yet of Oedipus were dark^ 

* Totally dark. You mourn a foh; he's dead; 
** Turn to the tale of Niobe for comfort, 

** And match your lols with her*s. You Ve lame of foot ; 

** Compare it wkh the foot of PhilodkeUt, 

** And make no more complaint. But you are old, 

** Old and unfortunate ; confult 0<fneus ; 

" Heaf Vvhat a king endur'd, and learn content. 

* Sum up jour miferies, number up vour fighs» 
*■ The thi»c (Uge fliall pwc you tear lor teaJD» 

** Andwj^ out all afUSions but its own.*' 

With tjhic poet XEN ARCHUS, author of eight 
dramas^ I conclude my catalogue of the writers 
of the Middle Comedy) one fhort but fpirited 
apoftrophe I coUeA from this poet, and 1 offer 
it in its naturalized ftate as a fniall remembrance 
of my zeal to catch at every rclique of his fliip- 
wrecked mufe. 

*• Ah faithlefs women ! when you fwear 
** I rogifter your oaths ia air,* 



L 3 I have 
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I have now produced a lift of comic poets, 
thirty-two in number, who were celebrated writers 
for the Athenian ftage within tlie period we have 
been reviewing, and in thefe traniktions the 
reader has before him every thing that time has 
fpared of their produftions except a few fhort and 
infignificant fentences, which had nothing to re- 
commend them : The imperfect anecdotes here 
given of the feveral authors may be thought to 
contain very little interefting matter, but it ha& 
been no flight taflc to colleft even thefe, and I am 
perfuaded that my fearch has left nothing behind^ 
which can give any further elucidation to the 
fubjedl i if I were as fecure of not having tret 
pafled upon the public patience through too much 
diligence and minutenefs, I ihould difinifs mjr 
anxiety. 

The period of the Middle Comedy was of ffitort 
duration, and thirty-two comic authors are n» 
inconfiderable number to have flourifhed within 
that jera ; yet we may well fuppofe others, and 
probably many others, did exift within the time, 
of whom no memorial whatever now furvives : 
Moft of thefe names, which I have now for the 
firft time brought together, will I dare fay be 
new even to my learned readers, for* not many 
men of a fludious turn, and fewer Hill of claflical 
tafte, will dedicate their time to thofe dry and de- 
terring books, in which thefe fcattered reliques 
were depofited, and on which they have hitherto 
depended for their almoft dcfperate chancy of 
being refcucd from extinction. I mention this 
not oflentatioufly as taking credit on the fcore of 
induftry and difcovery, but hoping that the labour 

of 
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of the tafk will be fbtacr apology on my behalf ta 
fuch of my readers (if any fuch to my forrow 
Ihall be found) who^ having purchafed thefe vo- 
lumes! with an eye to amufement only, may have 
been tired by the perufal of thefe papers, or, not 
caring to perufe thena, have been cafhiered of the 
juft proportions of a volume. 

To the candour of all thofe monthly publica- 
tions, which are concerned in the review: of new 
books, I profefs myfclf to be very highly indebt- 
ed ^ that they have admitted and commended the 
fincere and moral motives of my undert:iking, is 
above meafure gratifying ta me ; in this particu- 
lar I know I have a juft claim to their good re- 
port, becaufe they cannot credit me for more real 
love to mankind and more cordial zeal for their 
fodal interefts, than I truly have at heart, but for 
my (iiccefs as an author,, (which has fo much ex- 
ceeded my expe<ftations)- I cannot deceive myfelf 
fo far as to afcribe it -wholly to my own merits,, 
when I muft know how great a fhare of it w;is the 
natural refult of their recommending mc to the 
world. 

As I have not found any hints in thefe Re- 
news, nor in the reports which have come home 
to me, that have tended to difcourage me in the 
profecution of thefe refcarches into the characters 
and remains of the Greek dramatifts, I have 
gone on with ardour, and fhall go on, if life is^ 
granted me, to the end j the writers therefore 
of Ti^ New Comedy will come next under my 
review, and c(s we defcend in time, we ihall en- 
creafe in matter ; the celebrated names of Me- 
tiander, Philemon, Diphilus, ApoUodorus and 
L. 4 fome 
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Ccrrjs {cm bcildes, arc npt wholly left witkoif t 
TCccfT^i every fngpacut that bears their ftamp ha^ 
htJtn 2Cco'iTited ib venerable, that fome of th^ 
great eft fctoiirs of modern tioies have thought: 
h an ofHce cf honcur to be employed in the col^ 
l^iion of them; none of thefe howevey have 
found their way into our kngnage> and as I flat- 
ter nnyieif thefe of the Middle Comedy have rifen 
upon their predeceficM-s, I hope what is next to 
f jIIow will not baulk the climax; my bed care 
and fidelity (hall be applied to the tranflations of 
iuch as I (hall feledt tor the purpofe, and as I 
have generally found the fimplicity of their ftile 
and fentiment aipcord beft to the eafy metre of 
our old Englifh ciramatiftsi I (ball mo(Uy: endea- 
vour to cloathe them in the dre($ of thofe days, 
when Jonfon, Fletcher and Maffinger'(upported 
the ftage. To thefe I ftiall probably add fonie fe- 
l:^tIons from Ari(tophanes, which I would not 
Lufert in their place, being aware that extraAs up- 
on a large fcale would comparatively have ejxtin- 
guilhcd their contemporaries, when fe.t befide 
them upon a very contracted one. 

Upon the whole it will b? my ambition to give 
to the world what has never yet been attempted, 
a com pleat colleftion of the beauties of the Greek 
ftiigc in our pwn language from the; remains of 
more than fifty comic poets. 



No. CVIL 
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Omnes eodem cogitnur ; omnium 

Verjatur urna Jeriiis ocius 

Sors epcitura.^ HoRAT. CaRM. 

jlll to the fame laji home are hound; 
Tim^s never-weary wheel runs round i 
And life at longejt or at fhortefl date 
Snaps like a thread betwixt the fhears of Fate. 

I REMEMBER to have been told of a certain 
£umorift| who fet up a very Angular doftrine up- 
on the fubjeft of death, aflcrting that he had dif- 
Covered it to be not a ncceflary and inevitable 
event, but an aft of choice and volition \ he main- 
tained that he had certain powers and refources 
within himfelf fufficient to fupport him in his re- 
folution of holding out againft the fummons of 
death, till he became weary of life; and he 
pledged himfelf to his friends, that he would in 
his own perfon give experimental proof of his 
bypotheih. 

What particular addrefs death made ufe of, 
when this ingenious^gentleman was prevailed up- 
on to ftep out of the world, I cannot take upon 
myfelf to fay ; but certain it is, that in fome weak 
moment he was over-perfuaded to lay his head 
calmly on the pillow and furrender up his breath. 

Tliough an event, lb contrary to the promifc 

he had given, niuft have been a ftaggcring cir- 

cuiuftancc to many, who were interefted in tlie 

L 5 fuccefs 
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fuccefs of his experiment, yet I fee good reafci>/y 
to fufpeft that his hypothefis is not totally difcr-^i* 
ditcd; and that he has yet fome furviving difc:/- 
ples, who are adting fuch a part in this world as 
nobody would aft but upon a ftrong prefumption, 
that they fhall not be compelled to go out of it 
and enter upon another. 

Mortality, it muft be owned, hath means of 
providing for the event of death, though none 
have yet been difcovered of preventing it : Reli- 
gion and virtue are the great phyficians of the 
foul; patience and refignation are the nurfing- 
mothers of the human heart in ficknefs and in 
forrow i^ confcience can fmooth the pillow under 
an aching head, and Chridian hope adminiders a 
cordial even in our lad moments, that lulls the 
agonies of death : But where is the need of thefe 
had this difcovery been edablifhed ? why call in 
phyficians and refort to cordials, if we can hold 
danger at a didance without their help ? I am to 
prefume therefore, that every human being, who 
makes his own will his mafter, and goes all lengths 
in gratifying his guilty paflions without reftraint, 
mull rely upon his own will for keeping him out 
of all danger of future trouble, or he would ne- 
ver commit himfelf fo confidentially and entirely 
to n madcr, which can give him no fecurity in 
return for his blind obedience and devotion : All 
perfons of this description I accordingly fet down 
in the lump as converts to the doftrine of the 
learned gentleman, who advanced the intercAing 
difcovery above-mentioned, but who unluckily 
miffed fome dcp in the proof, that was to have 
clUblilhed it. 

To 
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To what lenffths of credulity they may really 
go is hard to uy, but fome fuch hopes as thefe 
muft buoy them up, becaufe I cannot think that 
any man would be wilfully wicked, fraudulent, 
perfidious, avaricious, cruel, or whatever elfc is 
deteftablc in the eye of God, if he faw death, his 
meflenger, at the door 5 and I am even unwilling 
to believe, that he would be wantonly guflty, was 
he only convinced, that when death (liall come to 
the door, he muft be obliged to admit him 5 for 
if this be fo, and if admifllon may not be denied, 
then hath death a kind of vifitatorial power over 
us, which makes him not a gucft to be invited at 
our pleafure, but a lord and maimer of the houfc, 
to enter in at his own, and (which is worft qF 
all) without giving notice to uy to provide for his 
entertainment. What man is iiich a fool in com- 
mon life, as to take up his abode in a tenement, 
of which he is furc to be dHpofr^Hed, and yri 
neglect to- prepare himfelf ag-iinft a- fiirprifc, 
which he is fubjeft to every moment of the clay 
and night ? We ate not a])t fo overlook our own 
intercfts amtfofety in worldly concerns, aiid tlu rc- 
fore when the Jbul is given up to lin, I muft fuf- 
peft fome error in the brain. 

What ftiall I fay to perfuade the inronfidcratr 
that they exift upon the precarious futiJ r.incc of 
every moment, that paiBcs over them in lucccili- 
on ? how *hall I warn a giddy fool not to play Wn 
antick tricks and caj^er on tlie very utmoft c(li;e 
of a precipice ? Who will guide the reeling drunk- 
ard in his path, and teach him to avoid the gravc- 
ftones of hisfcUow-fots, fet iip by death as niarki 
and fignalsto apprile him of his danger r If tiie 
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yoice of naturci dq)ofing to the evidence of llCe2r 
deceitful tenure from tkc begix^ing of things to 
the moment prefent, wiU neither gain audience 
nor belief^ what can the nxpralift expe£l ? 

Which of all thofe headlong voluptuariesi who 
ftem in fuch hafte to get to the end of life, is 
pofTefled of the art of prolonging it at pleafure ? 
to whom has the fecret hccja. imparted ? Either 
ihey are deceived by a vain hopje of evading death, 
or there is fomething in a life of diiEpation not 
worth prefer ving. I am aftonifhed at the ftupi- 
^ity of any man, who can deny himfelf the gra- 
tification of confcious integrity : The proud man 
muft be a confummate blockhead to take fuch 
wearifpme pains for a little extorted flattery of the 
nipft fervile fort, and overlook the ready mean3 
of gaining general refpedb upon the.nobleft terms : 
Is it not an abufe of bnguage and an infult to 
common fenfe for a filly fellow to announce him- 
felf to the world as a man of pleafure, when there 
is not an a£tion in his life, but leaves a fting be- 
hind it to bclye the chara^er he profeffes ? Can 
one fellow-creature find amufement in tormenting 
another ? Is it poffible there can be a recreation 
in malice, when it flanders the innocent •, in fraud, 
when it cheats the unfufpe^ing ; in perfidy, when 
it betrays a benefactor ? If any being, who does 
me wrong, will juftify himfelf again It the wrong 
by confelling, that he takes delight in injury, I 
will own to one inftance of human depravity, 
wliich till that Ihall happen I will perfift to hope 
is not in exirtence : The faft is that all men 
have that reipe<Stfor juilice, that they attempt to 
ih'vjltcr their very worll adtions under its defence ; 

and 
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nd cfcn thofe contemptible pilferers of reputati* 
in, ^rbo wqM bfs as much miknown by their 
lames as they are by the concealment of them, 
|ualify (I am pcrfqaded) the dirty deed they are 
ibout by fame convenient phantom of offence in 
the charafter they aflfauU 5 even their hands can- 
Dot be raifed to ftrike without prefacing the blovr 
by faying to themfelves — yiw man deferv^s to die. 
r-Foolilh wretches, what computation muft they 
make <rf life, who devqtp fo great a portion of 
it to miferies and reproaches of their own creating ! 

Let a rational creature for once. talk common 
fcnfe to himfelf, and if no better words than the 
following occur to his thoughts, let him make ufe 
of them \ he is heartily welcome to the loan. 

<« I know there is a period in approach, when 
I muft encounter an enemy to my life, whofe 
power is irrefiftible : This is a very ferious thing 
for me to reflet upon, and knowing it to be a 
truth infallible, I am out of hope, that 1 can fo 
far forget the terms of my exiftence, as totally ta 
expel it frcMii my thoughts : If I could forefee the 
precife hour, when this enemy will come, I would 
provide againft it as well as I am able, and fortify 
my mind to receive him with fuch complacency as 
I could mufter : But of this hour I have alas ! no 
foreiight ; it may be this moment, or the next, 
or years may intervene before it comes to pafs : It 
behoves me then to be upon my guard : He may 
approach in terrors, that agonife me to think of; 
he may feize my foul in the commiflion of Ibme 
dreadful aft and tranfport it to a place, whofe 
horrors have no termination : I will not theji 
commit that dreadful aft^ becaufe I will not ex- 

pofe 
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pofe myfelf to that dreadful punifhtnent : It is in 
my own choice to rcfraiij fronv it, and I am not 
'fuch a defperate fool to make ehoite of mifery : If 
I adt with this precaution, witl he ftiH appear In 
this fliape of terror ? Certainty he will not, nor 
can he in juftice tranfport me to a place of pu- 
iiiihment, when I have committed nothing to de- 
ferve it : Whither then will he convey me ? To 
the manfions of everlafting happinefs : Where 
arc my fears ? What is now beqome of his ter- 
rors ? He is my paffport, my conduftor, my friend : 
I will welcome him with embraces 5 I will fmile 
npon him with gratitude, and accompany him 
with exukation." 
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HOWEVER difpofed we may be to -execrate 
the bloody aft of the regicides., yet we mud ad- 
mit the errors and mifcondudl of Charles's un- 
happy reign to be fuch as cannot be palliated ; in 
our pity for his fate we mult not forget the hifto- 
ry of his failings, nor, whilft we are fympathifing 
m the pathos of the tragedy, overlook its moral. 

Four fucceffive parliaments, iraprovidenily dif- 
fclved, were fufficient warnings for the fifth to 
fall upon expedients for fecuring to themfclves a 
more permanent duration by laying fome reftraints' 
upon a prerogative fo wantonly exerted^ 

Let 
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'- Let us call ta mind the inaufpicious commence- 
ment of this monarch'is reign ; before the cere- 
mony of his coronation had taken placcj he ef- 
poufed a fifter of France and fet a catholic prin-' 
ccfe on the throne of a proteftant kingdom, fcarce 
cool from the ferment of religious jealoujGes, re- 
cently emancipated from the yoke of Rome and 
of courfe intolerant through terror, if not by 
principle : The mod obnoxious man in the king- 
dom was Montagu, author of the profcribed tra^J, 
intitled Apello Cafarem^ and him Charles enrolled 
in his lift of royal chaplains : By throwing himfelf 
incontinently into the hands of Buckingham he 
fliewed his people they were to expjedl a reign of 
favoritifm, and the choice of the minifter marked 
the charadter of the monarch r He levied mufters 
for the Palatinate of twetve thoufand men, cxad^- 
ed contributions for coat and cOnduft-money, de- 
clared martial Taw in the kingdom, and fumiflied 
his brother of France* with a fquadron of Ihips 
for the unpopular redu<5lion of Rochelle, and the 
mariners' refufed the fervice : Thefe meafures 
ftirred the parliament then fitting to move for a 
redrefs of grievances, before they provided for 
his tlebts, and their remonftranccs provoked him 
upon the inftant todiflblve them. 

Every one of thefe proceedings took place be- 
fore his coronation, and form the melanchx)ly pre- 
lude to his mifguided governments 

A fecond parliament was called together, and 
to intimidate them from refumrng their redrefs of 
grievances and divert their attempts from the per- 
fon of his favorite, he haughtily informs them, 
that he cannot ftfffo' an enquiry even on the meaneji 

'I 
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©/■ his fervnnts. What was to be cxpcAcd from 
fucli a menacing declaration ? They, difdaining 
Warn ofLiiliiri^ qud funt oppreff!^ manunif proceed 
to impeach Buckingliam ; ttic king commits tiie 
managers of tliat proccfs tr> the tower, and refort- 
ing to liis prerog:itive, diflblvcf bis fccond parlia- 
ment as i'uddcniy, and more angrily, than his 
firft. 

A third parliament meets, and- ni the interim 
new grievances of a more awakening fort had fup- 
plied them with an ample field for complaint and 
remonftrance ', in the inrermifflon of their fittings, 
he h:t(l exacted a loan, which they interpreted a 
tax without parliament, and ofcourfe a flagrant 
violation of the conflitution ; this he enforced 
witli fo high a hand, that feveral gentlemen of 
n:ime in their counties had been committed to 
clofc iniprifoninenc for refufmg payment ; (liip- 
moncy alfo at this time began to be quedioned 
as an intolerable grievance, and being one of the 
refources for enabling the crown to govern witli- 
out a parliament, it was confidercd by many as a 
violation of their rights, an inequitable and op- 
preflive tax, which ought to be refifted, atui ac-' 
Cirdinylyit wasrefiftcd: This parliament there- 
fore after a fliort and inc/Ticient lliliug fliarcd the 
liiddcn fate of its prcdeccfTors. 

The fame precipitancy, greater blindneA, a 
more confirmed habit of obflinacy and a hclg)«' 
tcn<vl degree of aggravation marked this p«.riocl 
of iritcnniflion from parliaments, for now ihc: 
1 i(iinj5 nieni!v:rs of the late houfe were frnt f^ 
dol'c ijiiprironmcnt in tlic Tower, and inforiria,— 

ticri-* 
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tions were lodg^ed againd them in the Star- 
Chamber. 

The troubles in Scotrand made it neceflary for 
the king once more to have refort to a parliament j 
they met for the fourth time on the thirteenth of 
April 1640, and the fifth day of the following 
month fen t them back to their conftituents to teU' 
thofe grievances in the ears of the people, which 
their lovereign difUained to liften to. lll-cpunfel- 
led foyereign \ but will that word apologize for 
con<duA f6 intemperate ? It cannot : A mmd, fo 
flexible towards evil counfel, can poiTefs pp ' re- 
^uifitesfor government : What hope nowremam- 
dd for moderate meafures, when, the pcople*i re- 
pFefentatives fhcNild again aflemble ?: In this fetal 
snoment the fuel was prepared and the matcly 
bghted, to give life to the flames of ciyij war^ 
already Scotland had fet thofe fparks into a blaze ^ 
the king unable to extinguifh the conflagration 
by his own power and refeurces, for the flnh and 
laft time convenes his pariiameiit \ but it yras now 
too late for any confidence or mutual harmony to 
i]ubt6A between the crown- and commons ; on the 
t^d of November following their laft diflblut ion 
tSie new-elefted members take pofleflibn of their 
feats, and the houfe foon relbunds with refolutions 
for the impeachment of the minifter Strafford ?ind 
the primate Laud : The humbled monarch con- 
firms the fatal bHl of attainder and fends Strafforcjt 
to the fcaffold j he ratifies the aft for fecuring 

J>arliament againft future diflblution, and fub- 
cribes to his own death-warrant \srith the fame 

The 
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The proceedings of this famous parliament are 
of a mixed nature \ in many we difcem the true 
fpirit af patriotifip, and not a few feem dictated 
by revenge and violence : The Courts of High 
Commiflion and Star-Chamber are abolifhed, and 
pofterity applauds their deliverers ; the city-crofles 
are pulled down, the biihops fent to the Tower, 
and their whole order menaced with expuUion 
from parliament,^ and here we difcover the firft 
dawning^ of fanatic pherniy : An incurable breach 
is made in the conditution ; its branches are dif- 
fevered^ and the axe of rebellion is laid to the 
root of the tree : The reyal ftandard is fet up | 
the father of his people becomes the general of a 
party, and the land is floated with the blood of 
its late peaceable inhabitants: Great charaflers 
ftart forth in the . concuflion, great virtues and 
great vices : Equal courage and fuperior conduft 
at length prevail for the leaders of the people ; a 
fanatic champion carries all before him ; the fo- 
rereign furrenders himfelf weakly, capitulates fee* 
bly, negotiates deceitfully and dies heroically. 

And this is the reign, this the exit of a king ! 
Let kings ponder it, for it is a lefTon, humbling 
perhaps to their pride of flat ion, but pointedly 
addreffed to their inftru£lion. 

If there is a trufl in life, which calls upon 
the confcience of a man who undertakes it more 
flrongly than any other, it is that of the educa- 
tion of an heir-apparent to a crown i The train- 
ing fuch a pupil is a taflc indeed i how to open his 
mind to a proper knowledge of mankind without 
letting in that knowledge, which inclines to evil •, 
how to hold off flattery and yet admit familiarity i 
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w to give the lights of information and fliut 
t the falfe colours of. {edu^ion, demands a 
Igment for diftinguifliing and an authority for 
ntrouling, which few governors in that delicate 
nation ever poflefs, or can long retain : To edu* 
:e a prince, born to reign over an enlightened 
ople, upon the narrow fcale of fccret and fc- 
eflcred tuition, would be an abufe of common 
ife ; to let him. loofe upon the world is no lefs 
zardous in the other extreme, and each would 
obably devote him to an inglorious deAiny :. 
lat he fhould know the leading chara£ters in the 
untry he is to govern, be familiar with its hif- 
y, its conftitution, manners, laws and liber- 
s, and corredUy comprehend the duties and di- 
nftions of his own hereditary ofEce, are points 
It no one will difpute i That he fhould travel 
rough hb kingdom I can hardly doubt, but whe- 
rr thofe cxcurfions fliould reach into other 
tcs, politically connected with, or oppofed to, 
I own, is more than I will prefume to lay down 
a general rule, being aware that it mull depend 
on perfonal circumftances : Splendor he may be 
lulged in, but excefs in that, as in every thing 
:, nuift be avoided, for the mifchiefs cannot be 
mbered, which it will entail upon him ; excefs 
:xpence will fubjeA him to obligations of a de- 
iding fort 5 excefs in court efy will lay him open 
the forward and aiTuming, raife mountains o 
>ci5lalion about him^ and all of them under-f 
led by difappointment, ready charged for ex- 
fion, when the hand of prefumption fhall iet 
to the train : Excefs in pleafurc will lower him. 
;liaracler, deftroy health, rcfpcft, and that be- 
coming 
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coming dignity of mind, that confcious rectitude, 
which is to dire6l and fupport him$ when he be- 
comes the difpenfer of juftice to his fubjefts, the 
proteflor and defender of their religion^ the mo- 
del for their imitation, and the fovereign arbiter oi 
life and deathin the execution of every legal con- 
demnation: To court popularity is both derogato* 
ry and dangerous, norfbouldhe, who is deftined 
to rule over the whole, cohdefcend to put himfeli 
in the league of a party : To be a proteftor oi 
learning arid a patron of the arts, ' is worthy of a 
prince, but let himbeware how he iihks himfell 
into a pedant or a virtuofo : It is a mean talent 
which excels in trifles; the fine arts are men 
likely to flourifh under a prince,, whole ignoranc( 
of them is qualified by general and impartial good 
will towards their profeflbrs, than by one, ^( 
is himfelf a dabbler 5 ibr fuch will always hav« 
their favorites, and favoritifm never fails to irri 
tate the minds of men of genius concerned in th 
fame (hidies, and tum»« the fpirit of emulatia 
into the gall of acrimony 

Above all things let it be his inviolable maxir 
to diftinguifh ftrongly and pointedly in his atter 
tions betvreen men of virtuous moraU and men < 
vicious : There is nothing fo glorious and at tb 
fame time nothing fo eafy ; if his countenance 
turned to men of principle and chara£ler, if I 
beftows his fmile upon the worthy only, he ne( 
be at little pains to frown upon the profligate, ; 
fuch vermin will crawl out of his path and ihrir 
away from his prefence : Glittering talents will 1 
no paflport for- difTolute morals, and ambiti( 
will then be retained in no other caufe, but th 
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of virtue ; men ^11 not chufe crooked paflages 
amd bye-alleys to preferment, when the broad 
highway of honefty is laid open and flrait before 
them. A princei though he gives a good exam- 
ple in his own perfon^ what docs he profit the 
world, if he draws it back again by the bad ex- 
amples of thofe» whom he employs and favors? 
Better migbtit.be for a nation, to fee a libertine 
on Its throne furrounded by virtuous counfellor^, 
than to contemplate a ^virtuous fovercign, dele- 
Bating bis authority to unprincipled and licentious 
urr^nts. 

The king, who declares His refolution of coun- 
4eiiancing the virtuous only amongft his fubj^ifls, 
'fpeaks the language of an honefl. man ; if he 

makes good 4iis declaration, he prr forms the 
^DJtions of one, and earns the blcflings of a 

ijghteous king ; a life of glory in this world, and 
Jtk immort^ty of happinefs in the world to come. 



No. CIX. 
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N<> ax. 

I WAS foTprifcd the other day to find c 
learned poet B^ Jonfon had been poaching 
an obfcure colleAion of love-4etters, written 
the fophift Philoftratus ia a very rhapfodical ft 
merely for thepurpofe of ftringingtogether a pari 
of unnatural, far-fetched conceits, more calc 
lated to difguft a man of Jonfon's clafEc taf 
than to put him upon the humble tafk of copy! 
them,, and then fathering the tranflation. T 
little poem he has taken from this defpicable 1 
phift: is now become a very popular fong, and 
the ninth in his collection intitled *Ihe Foreft. 

I will take the liberty of inferting Jonfo: 
tranflation, and compare it with the origin 
ftanza by Aanza — 



J)rink to me only 'with tbtne eyesy 

And I vjiU pledge wkb mirier 
^r leave a klfs hut in the cup^ 

And rU nst look for *ivine* 

«« Philostratus, Letter XXIV. 

** *£^< Ji fUfu^ xTfmn r»ii iftfutrtf — Drink to 
•* wtb thine eyes only, *£< ^ fiixu^ r§7i x^iXie-i vf 
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**. O^ tf thou nvilti putting the cup to thy lips^ fill it 
** ivith kijfes and Jo beflow ft upon tne** # 

11. 

The thirjiy that from the foul doth rife. 

Demands a drink divine^ 
But mijht I of yov^s neSarftp^ 

J wot^d not change for thine, 

" Phil. Letter XXV, 

« I^asfoon as I behold thee y thirjl^ and taking hold 
'* of the cupi do not indeed apply that to my lips for 
* Jrink^ but thee:\ 

III. 

Ifcnt thee laiea rofy wreath^ 

Not fo much honouring ihee^ 
As giving it a hope that there 

It might not withered be* 

^< Phil. Letter XpCX. 

win* J fend thee a rofy nureathy not fo 

** much 
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«< much honoring thee (though this alfo is in my 
«< thoughts) as hejlowng fnH^er itpoHthe rofes^ thai 
^< Jo they might not be withered^* 



But thou thereon Sdft only Breathe^ 

Andfent^Jit back to met 
Since when it grows Ond/mells I/weOr 

Not ofitfelf^ but thee. 

" Phil. Letter XXXI. 

^< '£« 3e ^IvXu ri ^{\» j^uft^u^ea^ ri Xu4^ei9tc «vr«f « 
*< ecfTtTFifc^oVf fiwri vvUfrx * p«}ov fiiff iiX>J$ mm4 ov. 
« If thou woui^Ji do a kindnefs to thy hver^ 
^^ fend bach the reliques of the rcjes [^I gave theti^ 
*^Jor they ivillfmell no longer of themfelves A«/y, but 
-<< of thee:' 

When the learned poet4)ubliftied his lovc-fong 
without any acknowledgment to ^hiloftiratus, 1 
hope the reafon of his omitting it was becaufe he 
did not chufe to call the public; curiofity to a pe- 
rufal of fuch unfeemly and unnatural rhapfbdies, 
as he had condefcendod to copy from. 

Now I am upon the fubjeft of Ben Jonfon I 
fhall take notice of two pafFages in The InduSiion 
en the StagCf prefixed to his play of Bartholomew 
Fair^ in which he gives a fly glance at Shakefpear 
-'^And then afubjtantidl watch. to havejiolen in upon 
them J and taken thetn away with m^jfiaiing wordSf 
MS thefajhion is in the Jlage pra^ice, — ^It is plain he 

has 
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has Dogberry and Verges in his eye, and no lefs fo 
in the following, that he points his ridicule againft 
Caliban and the romance of The Tempeji — If there 
he never a fervant-monftcr in the fair ivho can help 
itf he fays, mr a nefl of antichs ? He is loth te 
make nature afraid in his plays y like thofe that beget 
tales ^ Tempefts andfuch like drolleries ^ to mix his 
head with other mens heels. — If any of our com- 
mentators upon Shakefpear have anticipated my 
remark upon thefe inilances of Jonfon's propen- 
fities to carp at their favorite poet, I have over- 
looked the annotation, but when I iind him re- 
commending to his audience fuch ?i farrago of vul- 
gar ribaldry as Barthlomenv Fairy by pretending 
to exalt it above fuch exquiiite productions as The 
Tempejl and Much Ado about Nothings it is an adl 
of warrantable retaliation to expofe his vanity. 

It is not always however that he betakes him- 
felf to thcfe mafked attacks upon that fublime ge- 
nius, which he profelled to admire almoft to ido- 
latry, it muft be owned he fometimes meets him 
upon equal ground, and nobly contends with lau- .. 
dable emulation for thcchaplet of victory 4 What 
I now particularly have in my eye is his Mafque of 
the ^^eens. 

Many ingenious obfervations have been given 
to the public upon Shakefpear's Imaginary Be- 
ingf : his Caliban, Ariel and all his family of 
witches, ghofts and fairies have been referred to 
as examples of his creative fancy, and with rea- 
fon has his fuperioirty been aflerted in the fabri- 
cation of thcfe pra^tematural machines, and as 
to the art, with which he has woven them into the 

Vol. m. M fables 
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fables of his dramas, and the incidents he has 
produced by their agency, he is in thelc particu- 
lars ftill more indifputably unrivalled ; the lan- 
guage he has given to Caliban, and no lefs charac- 
teriftically to his Ariel, is fo original, fo inimita- 
ble, that it b more like magic than invention, and 
his fairy poetry is as happy as it can be : It Avere a 
jcft to compare JEfchylus's .;ghoft of Darius, or 
any ghoft that ever walked with the perturbed 
fp'trit of Hamlet : Great .and merited encomiums 
have alfo been paflcd uponthe ^veirdjiftcrs in that 
wonderful drama, and a decided preference given 
themover the famous £rJrA/Aoof Lucan*: Preferable 
they doubtlcfs are^ if weconteny>bte them in their 
dramatic charafters, and take into our account 
the grand and awful commiffionj which they bear 
3n that fcene of tragic terror ^ but of their poeti- 
<:al fuperiority, fimply confidered, I have fome 
doubts J let me add to this, that when the learn- 
ed commentator was instancing Liican's Ericlitho, 
it is matter of fome wonder with me, iiow he 
came to overlook Jonfon's witches in the JUafque 
-of tin ^^eens. 

As he has not however prevented me of the 
liononr of bringing thcfe two poetic champions 
together into the liib, I will avail myfelf of the 
occafion, and leave it with the fpedlators to de- 
cide upon the coiiteft. I will only, as their he- 
rald, give notice that the combatants are en- 
chanters, and he that has no tafte for necroman- 
cy, nor any fcience in the terms of the art, has 
no right to give his voice upon the trial of ikill. 

-SHAKE- 
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S H AK E S P E A R. 

••* ifi W'lUh. Where liaft thou been, lifter? 
<« id — Killing fwine. 

" ^</ A failor's wife had chefnuts in her lap, 

And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht — Give m<^ 

♦* quoth 1 ! 
Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her hufband-s to Aleppo gone, mafter o*th' Tyger ; 
But in a fieve I'll thither fail. 
And like a cat without a tail, 

riido— nuo-riido. 

•* %d JViub, T\\ give thee a wind. 

« 3^ Thou art kind. 

«« jjl And 1 another. 

" idlVHcb. I myfelf have all the other, 
•' And the very points they blow, 
" All the quarters that they know, 
** r th* flupman's card. 
■« T will drain.him dry as -hay, 
•< Sleep fhall neither night nords^ 
** Hang upon his pent-houfe lid ; 
'< He fliall live a man forbid ; 
*' Weary fev*n-nights nine times nine 
«* Shall ne dwindle, peak and pine ; 
«« Tho* his bark cannot be loft, 
« Yet it fliall l>e tempeft-toft, 
-« I^ook, what I have. 

*' id JVitcb. Shew mc, fliow mc. 

« 3</ Here I have a pilot's thumb, 

■•* 'Wreckt as homeward he did come. 

" if IVitcif. A drum, a drum ! 
"^ Macbeth doth come. 

'* yilL The weird dftei^ hand in hand, 
** Poftcrs of the fea and laud, 
** Thus do go about, about, 
*' Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 
** And thrice again to make up nine. 
■** Peace ! the charm*-8 wound up." 
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" Daixr, Well done, my hags ! . 

" But firft relate -me what you have fought, 

" Where you have been ard what you have brought. 

" ifl Hag. I have been all day looking after 
** A raven feeding upon a quarter ; I 

♦• .\nd foon as flie turn'd her beak to the fouth, 1 

" I fhatcht this morfel out of her mouth. I 

<* 2d Hag. I laft night lay all alone | 

" O'th* ground to hear the mandrake gronc, 
" And pluckt him up, tho* he grew full low, 
** And as I had done the cock did crow. 

" bth Hag, I -had a dagger; t\-liat did I with that? 
*• Kill 'dan infant, to have his fat ; 
" A piper it got at a church-ale, 
**- I bade him again blow wind in its tail. J 

** 'jtb Hag. A murderer yonder was hung in cUai" 
*" The fun and the wind had ihrunk his veins; 
" 1 bit off a finew, I dipt his hair, 
" I brought off his rags thatdanc^dln the air. 

%th Hag. The fcrich-owl's eggs and the feathers hla 
"** The blood of the frog, and the bone in hisback, 
" I have been getting, and made of his ikin 
" A purfet to keep Sir Cran'mn in. 

« 9/A Hag. And 1 ha* l>een plucking (plants amot^ 
" Hemlock, henbane, adder's tongue, 
" Night-fliade, moon-wort, libbard's-bane, 
" And twice by the dogs was like to be ta'cn. 

** I i/A Hag. \ went to the toad, ^breeds under tbe' ""^j 
" I charmM him out, and he came at my call, 
" I fcratcht out the eyes of the owl before, 
■♦* I tore thebat*s wing — What would you have mofc ^ 

Dame. Yes, I have brought (to help our views) 
Horned poppy, c)*prcfs boughs. 
The fig-tree wild, that grows on tombs. 
And juice that from the larch-tree comes, 
The bafilifk's blood, and the viper's (kin — 
And now our orgies let's begin ! 
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SHAKESPEARV Charm. 

" Witch. Thrice the^brlnded cnt hath mrw*d. 

** id Twice and oiicc the hedge-pig whin*d- 

" 3-/ Harper cries, *tis time, 'cia tuiu* ! 

" l^— Round about the caaldron go, 
" In the poifon'd entrails- throw. 

** ^Toad, that under the cold ftone 

** Days and nights has thirty-one 
" Swelter'd venom fleeping got, 
" Boil thou fi.fti* th* charmed pot. 

" All. Double, double, toil and trouble^ 
" Fire bum and cauldroa bubble! 

%d Wlub, FiHet of a fenny fnake 
** In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
" Eye lof newt and toe of frog, 
** "Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
" -Adder's fork and blmd-wonn's fting,- 

* X^izard*8 leg and owlet *s wing, 

' lor a charm of powerful trouble, 

X_,ike a hell-broth, boil and bubble ! 

*• AIL Double, double, toil and trouble, 

^iie bum and cauldron bubble ! 

** 'i^d Witch, Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf,. 

"VTitch's mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening (alt-fea ihark, 
Xloot of hemlock, digg'd i*th* dark ; 
l.iver of blafpheming Jew, 

* Gall of goat, and flips of yew 
Slivej'd in the moonS eclipfe, 

** Nofe' of Turk and Tartar's lips, 
** Finger of birth-ftrangled babe, 
*' Ditch-deli vcr'd of a drab, 
** Make the gruel thick and flab ; 
** Add thereto a tyger's chawdron 
" For th' ingredients of our cauldron. 

" All. Double, double, toil and trouble, 
« Fire burn aud cauldron bubble ! 

" \Jl Witch, Cool it with a baboon's blood—— 
«* Then the charm is firm and good." 
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JONSON*/ Charm, 

** The owl u a broad, the bat and the toad^ 

** And to k the cat m mowntarn, 
** Tlic aot and the moke lit both m a hole,. 

**■ And firog peeps out of the fountain. 
** The gods they do bay and the timbrels piar^ 

^ Tfaycfpindleis now a-tumin^ 

The moon it is red and the ftars are fled» 

" And all the iky is a burning. 

2a LuMtfftf^. 

•* Deep, oh deep, we lay thee to flcep> 
•• Wc leave thee drink by^ if thou chance to be diyv 
<* Both milk and blood, tnedew and the flood. 
•■ We breathe in thy bed, at the foot and the head ; 
** We cover thee warm, and thoirtsdteno harm, 
" And when thou doft wake, dame earth, fliall quake, &.i 

3^/ Cbarm* 

" A doud of pitch, a fpur and a fwitchv 
** To haftc him away, and a whirlwind play 
" Before and after, with thunder for laugliter^ 
** And ftorms of joy, of the roaring boy, 
*< His head of a drake, his tail of a I'nakc. 

4th Charm, 

" About, about and about ! 
^* Till the mifts arifc and the lights fly out ; 
" The images neither be fecn nor felt, 
?' The woollen burn and the waxen melt ; 
" Sprinkle your liquors upon the ground, 
•* And into the air : Around, around! 

" Around, around! 

** Around,- arour.d ! 

** Till a mufic found, 

" And the pace be found 

•' To which we may dance 

" And our charms advance." 

I iliou 
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io]ald obfenre that thcfe quotations from* Jon* 
re feledled partially and not given in conti- 
on, as they are to be found in the Mafque, 
1 is much too long to be given entire : They 
zcompanied with a commentary by the au- 
full of daEmonological learreng, which was 
y courtly ftudy in the time of James the firft, 
was an author in that branch of fuperftitious 
itry. 

m aware there is little to gratify the reader's 
(ity in thefe extrafts, and ftill lefs ta difh*aA 
udgment in deciding between them : They 
b wr curious however as they fhew how 
gly the characters of the poets are diftinguifh* 
;ven in theie fantailic fpecimens; Jonibn 
Is upon authorities without fancy> Sbake-^ 
employs fancy and creates authorities. 
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N« ex. 



Ufus vetujh genere^ Jed rebus nov'u. 

Prolog. Phad. Fab. lib. 

BEN JONSON in his prologue to t 
comedy of l^be Fox fays that he wrote it in t 
fliort fpace of five weeks, his words are 

To thefe there needs no fte but tins Ini creature^ 
IVhich nvai two montbi/tnce no feature ; 
jind tho* he dares give them Jive lives to mend it^ 
'Tis known Jive weeks Jully penn'd it^ 

This he delivers in his ufual vaunting ftile, ipur 
ing at the critics and detra<^ors of his day, wl 
thought to convidt him of dulncfs by tcftifying 
fa6t to his diligence. Tlic magic movements 
Shakefpcar's mufc had been fo noted and applau 
ed for their furprifing rapidity, that the pub! 
had contra£lcd a very ridiculous rcfpect for hai 
productions in general, and thought there ecu 
be no better tell of a poet's genius than the cl 
patch and facility with which he wrote ; Jonr( 
therefore atfeCts to mark his contempt of the pu 
lie judgment for applauding hal'ty writers in t 
couplet preceding thole above quoted — 

yind when his play r come out, think they canjlout *en 
IVithJaying, He was a year about them. 

B 
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But at the fame time tliat he (hews this contempt 
very juftly, he certainly betrays a degree of weak- 
nets in boafting of his poetical difpatch, and feems 
to forget that he had noted Shakefpear with Ibme- 
thing lefs than friendly cenfure for the very qua- 
lity, he is vaunting himfelf upon. 

Several comic poets fince his age have fecmed 
to pride themfelvcs on the little time they expend- 
ed on their produftions ; fome have had the arti- 
iice to hook it in as an excufe for their errors^ 
but it is no lefs evident what ihare vanity has in 
all fuch apologies : Wycherley is an inftancc 
amongil thefe, and Congreve tells of his expedi- 
tion in writing the Old Bachelor y yet the fame man 
afterwards in his letter to Mr. Dryden pompoully 
pronounces that to write one perfeft comedy 
Ihould be the labour of one entire life produced 
from a concentration of talents, which hardly 
ever met in any human perfon. 

After all it will be confefled that the produc- 
tion of fuch a drama as The Fox in the fpace of 
five weeks is a very wonderful performance ; for 
it muft on all hands be conddered as the maftcr- 
picce of a very capital artift, a work, that l)ears 
the ftamp of elaborate deilgn, a ftrong and fre- 
quently a fublime vein of poetry, much ftcrling. 
wit, comic humour, happy chara<5ter, moral ili- 
tire and unrivalled erudition ; a work-— 

^iod non imher edax, non oquilo impvUns 
pqlfit dlmere^ out innumtrabiHt 
AnnorUm feries ttfu^a tsmporttm%. 
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In this drains the learned reader vrWl find him- 
felf for ever treading upon claffic ground ; the 
foot of the poet is fo fitted and familiarized to the 
Grecian fock, that he wears it not with the awk- 
wardnefs of an imitator, but with all the eafy con- 
fidence and authoritative air of a privileged 
Athenian : Exclufive of Ariftophanes, in whofe 
volume he is perfect, it is plain that even the 
gleanings and broken fragments of the Greek ftagc 
had not efcaped him ; in the very firft fpeech of 
Volpone*s, which opens the comedy, and ir| which 
he rapturoufly addrefles himfelf to his treadirc, 
he is to be traced moft decidedly in the fragments 
of Menander, Sophocles and Euripides, in The- 
ognis^and inHefiod, not to mention Horace. To 
follow him through every one would be tedious, 
and therefore I will give a fample of one paflage 
only ; Volpone is fpeaking to his gold — 

Yhou being the left of things and far tranfcending 
Alljiik of joj in children, parents, friends — 
*rhy looks tvhen they to Venus did afcrihe. 
They Jhculd hanye given her fjoenty thoufand Cupids f 
Such are thy beauties and our loves^-^ 

Let the curious reader compare this with ti\.e fol- 
lowing firagment of Euripides's Bellerophon, and 
he will find it almofl a tranilation. 

'Cl Xi^^ itiiu/iet Ke6\}ii^69 fi^S'roti, 
'H; »^g /ttiix}]^ ti^omq roiecf lyju, 

E< ^a? KJ^^<? rci^vrcv h(p6otXfJtoii o^ec, 
OJ ^uvfA i^afTtcg fiv^tovi usJTnv r^tcpuu 

Cicero 
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Cicero made a feleAion of pailages from the 
Greek dramatic authors, which he turned into 
Latin verfe for thepurpofe of applying them, as 
occafion fhould om;r, either in his writings or 
pleadings, and our learned countryman feems on 
his part to have made the whole circle of Greek 
and Roman poets his own and naturalized them 
to our fbige. If any learned man would employ 
his leifure in following his allufions through this 
comedy only, I fhould think it would be no un* 
entertaining talk. 

The Fox is indubitably the beft production of 
its author, arid in fome points of fubftantial merit 
yields to nothing, wl\ich the Englifli flage can 
oppbfe to it ; there is a bold and happy fpirit in 
the fable, it is of moral tendency, female chaffity 
and honour are beautifully difplayed and punifh- 
ment is infli£fced on the delinquents of the drama 
with ftrift and exemplary juftice : The charafters 
of the Hared^petitj depifted under the titles of 
birds of prey, Voltorey Corhacc'io and Corvifto^ are 
warmly coloured, happily contrafted and faithfully 
fupported from the outfet to the end : Volpone^ 
who gives his name to the piece, with a fox-like 
craftinefe deludes and gulls their hopes by the 
agency of his inimitable Parafite, or (as the Greek 
and Roman authors exprefled it) by his Flj^ his 
Mofca \ and in this finifhed portrait Jonfon 
may throw the gauntlet to the greateft mafters of 
antiquity \ the charafter is of claffic origin ; it is 
found with the contemporaries of Ariilophanes, 
though not in any comedy of hi& now exifting ; 
the Middle Dramatifts feem to have handled it 
rery frequently, and in the New Comedy it rare- 
ly 
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ly failed to find a place ; Plautus has it again and 
again, but the aggregate merit of all his Parafites 
will not weigh in the fcale againft this fingle Fly 
of our poet : The incident of his concealing Bona- 
rio in the gallery, from whence he breaks in upon 
the fcene to the refcue of Celia and the detedlion 
of Vclpone^ is one of the happieft contrivances^ 
which could poffibly be devifed, becaufc at the 
fame time that it produces the cataftrophe, it 
does not facrifice Mofca^s character in the manner 
moft villains are facrificed in comedy by making 
them commit blunders, 'which do not correfpond 
with the addrefs their firft reprefentation exhi- 
bits, and which the audience has a right to cxpeft 
from them throughout, of which the Double Dea- 
ler is amongft others a notable inftance. But this 
incident of Bonario^s interference does not only 
not impeach the adroitnefs of the Parafite, but it 
fumifhes a very brilliant occafion for fetting off 
his ready invention and prefence of mind in a new 
and fuperior light, and ferves to introduce the 
whole machinery of the trial and condemnation 
of the innocent perfons before the court of Advc- 
cates : In this part of the fable the contrivance is 
inimitable, and here the poet's art is a ftudy, 
which every votarift of the dramatic mufes ought 
to pay attention and refpedl to; had the fame ad- 
drefs been exerted throughout, the conftrudlion 
would have been a niatchlefs piece of art, but 
here we are to lament the hafte of which heboafts 
in his prologue, and that rapidity of compofition, 
which he appeals to as a mark of genius, is to be 
lamented as the probable caufe of incorrc<ftners, 
( r at leaft the befl and mod candid plea in excufe 

of 
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of it : For ^^ho can deny that nature is violated by 
the abfurdity of Vulpone^s unfcafonable infults ta 
the very perfons^ who had witnefledfalfely in his 
defence, and even to the very AdvocatCy who had 
fo fuccefsfully defended him .^ Is it in charadler 
for a man of his deep cunning and long reach of 
thought to provoke thofe, on whom his all de- 
pended, to retaliate upon him, and this for the. 
poor triumph of a filly jeft ? Certainly this is a 
glaring defeft, which fevery body muft lament, 
and which can effcape nobody. The poet himfelf 
knew the weak part of his plot and vainly ftrives 
to bolfter it up by making Volpone exclaim again ft 
his own folly — 

Tarn caught In my awn noofe — 

And again — 

To make afnarefor rmhe own neci, and run 
My head into it wilfully with laughter f 
When I had newly fcap^d^ was free and deary, 
Out of mere wantonnefs I Oh, the dull devil 
Was in this brain of mine y when I devised ity 
And Mofca gave it fecond — 

— Thefe are my fine conceits / 
/ mufl he merry y with a mf chief to me ! 
What a vile wretch was /, thctt coudnct hecur 
My fortune foberly I I muft have my crotchets y 
And my conundrums I — 

It is with regret I feel my felf compelled to pro- 
teft againft fo pleafant an epifode, as that which 
is carried on by Sir Politic Woiid-he and Peregrine y 
which in fad produces a kind of double plot and 

catattrophe j 
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cataftrophe ; this is an impcrfeftion in the fable^ 
which criticifm cannot overlook, but Sir Politic 
is altogether fo delightful a fellow, that it is im- 
poffible to give a vote for his excluiion ; the moft 
that can be done againft hitn b to latneitt that he 
has not more relation to the main bufinefs of the; 
fable. 

The judgment pronounced upon the criminals 
in the conclufion of the play is fo juft and fblemny 
that I muft think the poet has made a wantoa 
breach of charaAer and gained but a (brry jeft hj 
the bargain, when he violates the dignity of his 
court of judges by making one of them fo abjeft 
in his flattery to the Parxfxte upon the idea of 
matching him with his daughter, when he hears 
that Volpone has made him his heir v but this is 
an objection, that lies within the compafs of two 
fhort lines, fpoken aflde from the bench, and may 
caiily be remedied by their omiflion in reprefen- 
tation ; it is one only, and that a very flight one, 
amongil thofe venial blemi flies — 

— yi/a/ incur ut fudii* 

It does not occur to me that any other remark 
is left for me to make upon this celebrated drama, 
that could convey the flighteft cenfure ; but very 
many might be made in the higheft flrain of com- 
mendation, if there was need of any more than 
general teftimony to fuch acknowledged merit. 
The Fox is a drama of fo peculiaf a fpecies, that it 
cannot be dragged into a comparifon with the pro- 
dudlion of any other modern poet whatfoever ; 
its conftruftion is fo diflimilar from any thing of 

Shakefpear's 
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Shakefpear's writing, that it would be going great- 
ly but of our way, and a very grofs abufe or crlti- 
cifm to attempt to fettle the relative degrees of 
merit, where the charafters of the writers are fa 
widely oppofite : Jn one we may rfefpeft the pro- 
fundity of learning, in the other we muft admire 
the fublimity of genius ; to one we pay the tribute 
of underftandin^, to the other we furrender up 
the poileffion of our hearts -, Shakefpcar with ten 
thoufand fpots about him dazzles us with fo bright 
a luftre, that we either cannot or will not fee his 
faults \ he gleams and flashes like a meteor, which 
(hoots o«t of our fight before the eye can meafure 
its proportions, or analyfe its properties — but 
Jonfon ftands ftill to be furveyed, and prefents 
\'o bold a front, and levels it fo Mly to our view^ 
as feems to challenge tlie compafs and the rule of 
the critic, and defy him to find out an error in 
- the fcale and compofition of his ftruAure. 

Putting afide therefore any further mention of 
Shakefpear, who was a poet out of all rule, and 
beyond all compafs of criticifm, one whofe ex- 
cellencies are above comparifon, and his errors 
beyond number, I will venture an opinion that 
this drama of The Fox is, critically fpeaking, the 
neareft to perft^ion of any one drama, comic 
or tragic, which the Englifh ftage is at this day 
m poueflion o£* 
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N° cxr. 



I N my foregoing paper when I remarked that 
Jonfon in his comedy of The Fox'wtls a clofe co- 
pier of the antients^ it occurred* to me to fay fome- 
thing upon the celebrated drama of The Sampfon 
Agonijlesy which, though lefs beholden to the 
Greek poets in it^ dialogue than the comedy 
above-mentioned^ is ia all other particulars as 
compleat an imitation of the Antient Tragedy, as 
the diftance of times and the diflference of lan- 
guages will admit of. 

It is profeffedly huilt according to antient rule and 
ixamplcy and the author by taking Ariftotle's de- 
finition of tragedy for his motto, fairly challenges 
the critic to examine and compare it by that teft. 
His clofe adherence to the model of the Greek 
tragedy is in nothing more confpicuous than in 
the fimplicity of his didlion ; in this particular he 
has curbed his fancy with fo tight a hand, that, 
knowing as we do the fertile vein of his genius, 
we cannot but lament the fidelity of his imitation; 
for there is a harihnefs in the metre of his Cho- 
rus, which to a certain degree feems to border 
upon pedantry and afFedlation ; he premifes that 
the meafure is indeed of all forts ^ but muft take leave 
to obferve that in fome places it is no meafure at 
all, or fuch at leaft as the ear will not patiently 
endure, nor which any recitation can make har- 
monious. By cafting out of his compofitioji the 

flrophe 
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ffraphe and antiftrophe, thofe ftanzas which ther 
Greeks appropriated to finging, or in one word 
by making his Chorus monoftrophic, he. has rob- 
bed it of that lyric beauty, which he was capable 
of beftowing in the higheft perfedlion j and why 
he fliould ftop fhort in this particular, when he 
had otherwife gone To far in imitation, is not eafy^ 
to guefs ;. for furely it would have been quite as 
natural to fuppofe thofe ftanzas, had he written 
any, might be fung, as that all the other parts, 
as tlae drama njOw ftands with a Chorus of fucli 
irregular meafure, might be recited or given in 
reprefentation. 

Now it is well known to every man conver- 
fant in the Greek theatre, how the Chorus, which 
in fadl is the parent of the drama, came in pro- 
cefs of improvement to he woven into the fable, 
and from being at firft the whole grew in time to* 
be only a part : The fable being fimplfe, and the 
6hara<icrs few, the ftriking part of the fpeftacle 
refted upon the finging and dancing of the inter- 
hide, if I. may fo call it, and to thefe the people 
were too long accuftomed and too warmly attach- 
ed, to allow of any reform for their cxclufion ;.. 
the tragic poet therefore never got rid of his Cho- 
rus,, though the writers of the Middle Comedy 
contrived to difmifs their's, and probably their 
£able being of a more lively chara^ler^ their fcenes- 
were better able to ftand without the fupport of 
xnufic and fpe(£lacle, than the mournful fable and 
more languid recitation of the tragedians. That 
the tragic authors laboured againftrthe Chorus 
wiH appear from their efforts to expel Bacchus 
and his Satyrs from the ftage, in which they were 

long 
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long time oppofed by the audience, and at laft 
by certain ingenious expedients, which were a 
kind of compromife with the public, eflFedled their 
point : This in part was brought about by the in- 
trodudlion of a fuller fcene and a more active fa- 
ble, but the Chorus with its accompaniments 
kept its place, and the poet, who feldom ventur- 
ed upon introducing more than three ipeakers on 
the fcene at the fame time, qualified! the fterility 
of his buimefs by giving to the Chorus a (hare of 
the dialogue, who at the fame time that they JFur- 
nifhed the ftage with numbers, were not counted 
amongft the fpeaking characters according to the 
rigour of the ufage above-mentioned. A man 
muft be an cnthufiad for antiquity, who can find 
charms in the dialogue-part of a Greek Chorus,, 
and reconcile himfeBF to their mmatural and chiK 
fing interruptions of the action and pathos of the 
fcene : 1 am fiilly perfuaded they came there up- 
on motives of expediency only, and kept their 
port upon the plea oflong pofTeflion, and the at- 
tractions of fpe<Sbacle and mufic : In fhort nature 
was facrificed to the difplay of art, and the heart 
gave up- its feelings that the ear and eye might be 
gratified. 

When Milton therefore takes the Chorus into 
his dialogue, excluding from his drama the lyric 
flrophe and antiftrophe, he rejeCls What I con- 
ceive to be its only recommendation, and which 
an elegant contemporary in his imitations of the 
Greek tragedy is more properly attentive to ; at 
the fame time it cannot be denied that Milton's 
Chorus fubfcribes more to the dialogues, and har- 
monizes 
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xionize» better with the bufincfs of the fcene, 
than that of any Greek tragiedy vre can now re- 
fer to. 

I would now proceed to a review of the per- 
formance itfelf, if it were not a difcufllon, whicii 
the author of Tht Rambler has very ably pre- 
sented me in ; refpe^t however to an authority fo 
high in criticifm mpft not prevent me. from ob- 
ferving) that, when he fays — TBis is the tragedy^ 
nvhich ignorance has admired and bigotry applauded^ 
he makes it meritorious in any future critic to at-^ 
tempt at following him over the ground he has 
trode^ for the purpofe of tUfcovering what thole 
blemiihes are,, which he has found out by fuperi- 
or (agacttyt and whiclx others have fo palpably 
overlooked,, as to merit the difgraceful charadler 
©f ignorance and bigotry. 

The principal, and in efFe£l the only, obje^Son, 
which he ftate^, is that the poem wants a middle^ 
Jlnce nothing paffes between the firji a6l and the lajly 
that either hajtens or delays the death of Sampjon. 
This demands examination : The death of Samp- 
fon I need not defcribe-, it i» » fudden, nvomen- 
tary event ; what can haften or delay it, but the 
will of the peribn, who by an exertion of mira- 
culous ftrength was to bury himfelf under the 
ruins of a ftnifture, in which his enemies were 
aflembled ? To determine that will depends upoit 
the impulie of his own fpirit, or it may be upon 
the infpiration of Heaven : If there arc any inci- 
dents in the body of the drama, which lead to 
this determination, and indicate an in^pulfe, ei- 
ther natural or prxternatural, (uch muft be called 
leading incidents^ and thofe leading incidents will 

coiviUtute 
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conftitute a middle, or in more diffuiive terms the 
middle buflneis of the drama. Manoah in his 
interview witii Sampfon, which the author of the 
Rambler denominates the fecond a<St of the tra- 
gedy, tells him 

7lh day the Philijiines a popular feafi 
Kerc ceUbratt in Oas:.a^ ard proclaim 
G rent pomp and facrijice and ^raifes loud 
7o DagoUf us tkeir God — 

Here is information of a meeting of his enemies to* 
celebrate their idolatrous triumphs ; an incident 
of juft provocation to the fervant of the living 
God, an opportunity perhaps for vengeance, ei- 
ther human or divine ; if if pafles without notice 
from Sampfon, it is not to be ftiled an incident, 
if on the contrary he remarks upon it, it muft be 
one — but Sampfon replies^ 

Dagon mufl foop\ and Jhall ere hng rccivt 
Such a dijlom/itf as Jhall quite deJ^oSl Urn 
Of all tbefe boajled trophies tvon on me^ 
And tvitb ionfufion blank bis 'U'orjhippers, 

Who will fay the expe^lation is not here prepared? 
for fome cataftrophe, we know not what, but 
awful it muft be, for it is Sampfon which de- 
nounces the downfal of t;he idol, it is God who 
infpires the denunciation ; the crifis is important, 
for it is that which (hall decide whether God or 
Dagon is to triumph, it is in the ftrongeft fenfe 
of the expreffion — dignus mndlce nodus — and there- 
fore we may boldly pronounce Deus hiterfu ! 

That this interpretation meets the fenfe of the 
author is clear from the remark of Manoah, who 
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is made to (ay that he receives thefe words as a pro^ 
phecy. Prophetic they are, and were meant to 
be by the poet, who in this ufe of his facred pro- 
phecy imitates the heathen oracles, on which fe- 
vcral of their dramatic plots are condrufled, as 
might be (hewn by obvious examples. The in- 
terview with Manoah then is conducive to the 
catadrophe, and the drama is not in this fcene 
xievoid of incident. 

Dalilah next appears, and if whatever tends to 
raife our intereft in the leading charafter of the 
tragedy, cannot rightly be called epifodical, the 
introduction of this perfon ought not to be ac- 
counted fuch, for who but this perfon is the caufe 
and origin of all the pathos and didrefs of the 
ftory ? The dialogue of this fcene is moral, af- 
fecting and fublime; it is alfo ftridtly charac- 
teriftic. 

The next fcene exhibits the tremendous giant 
Harapha, and the contraft thereby produced is 
amongft the beauties of the poem, and may of 
itfelf be termed an important incident : That it 
leads to the catadrophe I think will not be dif* 
puted, and if it is aiked in what manner, the 
Chorus will fupply us with an anfwcr— 

He will direWy to the Lrds T fcar^ 
And tvitb malieiotu counfel Jlir tbem up 
Some %uay or other further to aJliSI thee. 

Here is another prediftion connefted with the plot 
and verified by \i^ cataftrophe, for Sampfon is 
commanded to come to the feftival and entertain 
the revellers with ibmc feats of ftrength : Thefe 
commands he refifts, but .obeys an impulfe of his 

mind 
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mind by going afterwards and thereby fulfils the 
prophetic declaration he had made to his father 
.in the fecond act. What incident can (hew more 
management and addrefs in the poet, than this of 
Sampfon's refufit^ the fummons of the idolaters 
and obeying the vifitation of God's fpirit ? 

And now I may confidently aj>peal te the ju* 
'dicious reader, whether the Samp/on Agoaiftes is 
fo void of incident between the opening and con- 
clufion as fairly to be pronounced towoant a tn'tddlt, 
^Simple it is from firfl to laft, fimple perhaps to a 
degree of coldneis in fome of its parts, butte 
fay that nothing pailes between ^he fir (I aA and 
the laft, which hajlem or delay the. death of Samp-' 
fitly is not corre^j becaufe the very Incidents are 
to be fotmd, which conduce to the cauftrophe, 
and but for which it eeuld not have come topa6« 

The author of the Rambler jirofefles to exa- 
mine The Satnpfin jigontftes Ti^covdrng to tlie rule 
laid down by Ariftotle for.thc.difyofition and per- 
fection of a tragedy, and this rule he informs us 
is that it fhould have a heginningy a middle y and 
an end. And is this the mighty purpofe for which 
the authority of Ariftotle is appealed to ? If it be 
thus the author of the Rambler has read The 
Poeticsy and this be the beft rule he can coUedl 
from that treatife, I am afraid he will find it too 
jQiort a meafure for the poet he is examming, or 
the critic he is quoting. Ariftotle had faid that 
every whole hath not amplitude enough for the con-- 
JlriiElion of a tragic fable ; now by a whoUy (adds 
he in the way cA illuftration) / mean thaty which 
hath heginningy middle and end. This and no 
jpiore is what he fays upon beginnings middle and 

end; 
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end ; and this, "which the author of the Rambler 
■ conceives to be a rule for tragedy, turns out to be 
merely an explanation of the word nc/jo/e^ which 
is only one term amongft many employed by the 
critic in his profefled and compleat definition of 
tragedy, i fliould add .that Ariftotle gives a fur- 
ther explanation of the terms, beginning, middle 
and end, which the author of the Rambler hath 
turned into Englilh, but in fo doing he hath in« 
excufably turned them outof their original fenfe 
as well as language j as any curious critic may be 
convinced of, who compares them with Ariftotle's 
words in the eighth chapter of the Poetics, 

Of the poetic didtion .of The Sampfon Agomjles 
I have already fpoken in. general ; to particularize 
paiTages of iWiking beauty would draw mc into 
too great lengthy at the flmie time, not to pafs 
over fo pleafmg a part of my undertaking in ab- 
folate filence, I will give the following reply of 
*Sampfon to the Chorus — 

IVhtrntit fountain »r /rr/h cyrreni Jlotvd 
AgainJ} tbi eajltrn ray^ tranjlutent^ pure 
iVitb touch rtbereal of heaven* s fery roJ^ 
I JninJk, from the clear milky juice aUuying 
^birfi, ami refrefli d i nor envy d them the gra^e^ 
Wh^e beads that turhtdent liquor flit with fumes. 

Of the charafter 1 may fiiy in few words, that 
Sampfon poflcffes all the terrific majefty of Pro^ 
^netheiis cA/irndf^hc myfterious diftrefs of Oedipus^ 
.and the pitiable wrctchcdnefs of PhiloRetes. His 
properties, like thofe of the firft, are fomething 
above human ; his misfortunes, like tliofe of the 
fecond, are derivable from the difpleafure of hea- 
ven and involved in oracles \ his condition, like 

that 
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;that of the laft^ is the moil abjeA, which hi 
nature can be reduced to from a ftate of di; 
and fplendor. 

Of the cataftrophe there remains only t( 
mark, that it is of unparalleled majefly 
terror. 



N^ CXIL 
To the O B S E R V E R, 

Eiiam mortuus loquitur^ 

SIR, 

IF I am rightly advifed, the laws of Enj 
liave provided no remedy for an injury, wb 

have-received from a certain gentleman, wh< 
Tntf at defiance, and whom I am not confcio 

having offended in the fmalleil article in life. 

cafe is as follows : Some time ago I went int 
-South of France for the recovery of my he 

which (thank God) I have fo far effe<Eled, t 

Aiould think I was at this very moment enj< 
as good a flock of fpirits and llrength, as I 

en 
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njoyed for many years of my life paft, if I was 
ot outfaced by the gentleman in quelHon, who 
years 1 am dead, and has proceeded fo far as to 
ublifh me dead to all the world with a whole 
olume of memoirs, which I have no remembrance 
f, and of fayings, which I never faid. 

I think this is very hard upon me, and if there 
5 no rcdrefsforfuch proceedings, but that a man 
null be printed dead, whenever any fanciful fcl- 
ow chufcs to write a book of memoirs, I muft 
ake the freedom to fay this is no country to live 
n ; and let my ingenious biographer take it how 
30 will, I (hall ftill maintain to his face that I am 
ilive, and I do not fee why my word in fucli a 
.afe ihould not go as far as liis. 

There is yet another thing I will venture to 
Tay, that I did never in the whole courfe of my 
life utter one half or even one tenth part of the 
Tniart repartees and bon-mots he is pleafcd to 
impute to me : I don't know what he means by 
laying fuch tilings at my door^; I defy any one of 
Diy acquaintance to fay I was a wit, which I al- 
w^ays conlidered as another name for an ill-temi>er- 
eJ fellow. I do acknowledge that 1 "have lived 
upon terms of acquaintance with my biographer, 
uid have pafled fome focial hours in his company, 
but I never fufpcfted he was minuting down every 
Ibolilh thing, that efcapcd my lips in the unguard- 
d moments of convivial gaiety ; if I had, I would 
lavc avoided him like the pellilence. It is hard 
tpon a man, let mc tell you, Sir, very hard in- 
ced to find Iiis follies upon record, and I could 
Imof^ wilh his words were true, ai. l that I were 
jad in carneft, rather than alive to read fuch 
^nfcnfc, and find mvfelf made the father of it. 
Vol. IIL ' N V^'^^ 
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Judge of my furprife, when pafling alor 
go-lane upon a friendly call, as I imcndcd 
this very gentleman, of whom I complain, I 
up a volume from a ftall in a whitey-brown 
.binding, and opening it at the title-page m 
own face, ftaring me out. of coimtenance full 
front: I fliarted back with horror; nature 
gave me any reafon to be fond of my own feat 
I never furvey my face but when I . fhave n 
-and then I am aihamed of it ; I trufl it is ni 
: type of my heart, for it is a forry fample c 
ture's handy- work, to fay no worfe of it. 
the devil tempted him to ftick it there I c: 
gueft, any more than I can at his pubHlh 
bundle of nonfenfical fayin^s and doings, a 
I deteft and difavow. As for his printing m 
will and teftament, and difpofing erf" my poo: 
fonals at pleafure, I care little about it ; 
had taken only my money and fpared my 1 
would not have complained. 

And now what is my. redrcfs ? I apply n 
to you in my diilrcfs as an author, whole 
. is in pretty general circulation, and one, as ] 
iceive, who affaults no man's living fame and 
radler ; I defire therefore you will take mine 
your proteftion, and if you can think of any 
to deter the world in future from fuch flippai 
you are welcome to make what ufc you plej 
this letter ; for as I have always flrove to do 
little fervice I could to the living, when I w: 
lowed to be one of their number, fo now 
voted out of t^eir company, I would gladly 
fome ufe to tii j dead. 

Your's, whilft I lived, 

H. PoSTHUMOi 
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S. I am forry I did not leave you fomethinfl 
' will, as I believe you defcrve it as well, and 
it more than fomc that are in it. If I live 
: a fccond time, I will be fure to remember 



I am not vcrfcd in the law of libels, I know 
jrhat advice to give in Pofthumous's cafe, 
1 I would by no means wifli to fee entangled 
ther difficulties ; though I think he miglit 
fay to his biographer with a courtly poet of 
entury, 

0J!> / libel me nvitb all things but thy praife / 

e pra^lice, which fome of our public ncws- 
s are in, of treat mg their readers with a 
o of pucfile anecdotes and fcraps of ch 1- 
s, has probably led the way to a very foolifli 
n, which is gaining ground amongft us : 
oner does a great man did than the fmall 
reep into his coffin, like the fwarm of been 
carcafe of Sampfon's lioft, to make honey 
bis corpfe. It is high time that the good 
3f the nation fliould correft this impcrti- 

avc availed myfelf of Poflrhumous's pcr- 

ti to publifh his letter, and I ilv.iU without 

z fubjoin to it one of a very drffi:rent fort, 

I have received from a correfpondent, 

name I do not mean to cxpofc; ic is witii 

'cluftance I introduce it into this work, bc- 

t brings a certain perfon on the (Vagff, whom 

no defu'c to exhibit oftncr than 1 can holp; 

N 2 but 
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but as I think it will be a confolation to F 
mous to fhew him others in the fame hazarc 
himfclf, I hope my readers will let it pafs 
; this apology. 



To the O B S E R V E R. 



S I R, 

I AM a man, who fay a great many good t] 
- myfelf, and hear many good things faid by otl 
for I frequent clubs and coffee-rooms in all 
of the town, attend the pleadings in Weft 
iler Hall, am rjemarkably fond of the compai 
men of genius, and ne^K^r mifs a dinner at 
INIanfion Houfe upon my Lord Mayor's day. 
I am in the habit of committing to paper 
ry thing pf this for;, whether it is of my 
faying, or any other psxfon's, when I am 
yinced'I myfelf (houkl have faid.4t,.if lie had 
Thcfe I call my confcientious witticifms, 
give them a leaf in. my common-place boo 
themfelves. 

I have the pleafure to tell you that my cc 
tion is now become not only confiderable in 1 
but, (that I may fpeak humbly of its merit) 1 
alfo fay, that it is to die full as good, and 
piore creditable to any gentleman's chara* 
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than the books, which have been publiflied about 
a certain great wit lately deceafed, whofe memory 
has been fo completely diireilcd by the operators 
in Stationer's Hall. 

Though I have as much refpeft for pofterity as 
any man can entertain for perfbns he is not ac- 
quainted with, ftill I cannot underftand how a 
poft-obit of this fort can profit me in my life, un- 
Itfs I could make it over to fome purchafer upon 
beneficial conditions. Now, as there are people 
in the world, who- have done many famous acti- 
ons without having once uttered a real good thing, 
us it is called, I ihotild think my collection might 
be an acceptable purchafe to a gentleman of this 
dcfcription, and luch an one ihould have it a 
bargain, as I fliould be very glad to give a finifli- 
ing to his charatfter, which I can bcft compai-e 10 
acoat'Of Adams's plaiftcr on a well-built houf^'. 

For my own part, being neither more nor lefs 
than a haberdalher of finall wares, and having 
fcarccly rambled beyond the boundaries of the 
bills of mortality, llnce 1 was out of my apprcn- 
ticeftiip, I have not the prefumption to thmk the 
anecdotes of my own life important enough for 
podhumous publication ; neither do I flippofe my 
writings, (though pretty numerous, as my books 
will teftify, and many great names {landing 
amongft them, which it is probable 1 fliall never 
crofs out,) will be thought fo interefting to the 
public, as to come into competition with the live- 
ly memoirs of a Bellamy and a Baddelcy^ who 
furnifli fo many agreeable records of many noble 
bmilies, and are the folacc of more tlian half the 
toilets in town and country. 

N 3 r,ut 
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But to come more clofely to the cbieT purport 
of this letter — It was about a fortnight ago, that 
I croffed t^n you in the Poultry near the ihop- 
door of your worthy bookfeller : I could not help 
giving a glance at your looks, and methought 
there was a morbid fallownefs in your complexion 
and a fickly languor in your eye, that indicated, 
fpeedy diflblution : I watched you for fome time, 
and as you turned into the (hop remarked the 
rotal want of energy in your ftep. I know whom 
I am faying this to, and therefore am not afraid 
of ftartling you by my obfervations, but if you- 
^<£hially perceive thofe threatening fymptoms, 
which I took notice of, it may probably be your 
Avifh to lay in fome ftore for a journey you are 
foon to take. You have always been a friend and 
cuftomer to me, and there is nobody I (hall more 
readily ferve than yourfelf : I have long noticed 
with regret the very little favor you receive from 
your contemporaries, and fliall gladly contribute 
to your kinder reception from pofterity; now I 
iiatter myfelf, if you adopt my collection, you 
will at ieaftbe celebrated for your fay ings, what- 
ever may become of your writings. 

As for your private liiftory, if I may guefs 
from certain events, which have been reported to 
me, you may with a little allowable embellifh- 
ment make up a decent life of it. It was with 
p/eat pleafure I heard t'otlier day, that you was 
ilabbed by a monk in Portugal, broke your limbs 
in Spain, and was poifoned with a fallad at Paris ; 
tivcfe with your adventures at fea, your fuflerings 
at Bayonne, and tlie treatment you received from 
your employers on your return, will be amufing 

anecdotes, 
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anecdotes, and' as it is generally fuppofed you' 
]iave not amafled any very great fortune by 
the plunder of the public^ your narrative will be 
read without railing any envy in the reader, which 
will be fo much in your favor ^^ Still your chief 
dependance muft reft upon the colleftion I (hall 
fupply you with, and when the world comes to 
jHnderftand how many excellent things yoa faid,. 
and bow much more wit you had. than any of 
your contemporaries gave you credit for, they 
^vill begin to think you had not fair play whilft 
you was alive, and who knows but they may take 
St in mind to raife a monument to you by fubfcrip^ 
tion among ft other merry fellows of your day ? 

I am your's, 

IT. B.. 

I defire oiy correfpondent will accept this fhort 
but ferious anfwcr : If I am fo near the end of 
life, as he fuppofes, it will behove me to wind it 
lap in another manner from what he fuggefts : I 
therefore ftiall not treat witli my friend the haber- 
ila flier for his fmall wares. 



No. cxin. 
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N° CXIII.. 

D A RK and erroneous as the minds of men in 
general were before the appearance of Chrift, no 
£-iend to Revelation ever meant to* fay, that all 
the grofs and glaring abfurdities of the heathen- 
fyflem, as vulgarly ^profefled, were univerfally 
adopted, and that no thinking man amongft them 
entertained better conceptions of God's nature 
and attributes, jufter notions of his iliperintend- 
ance and providence, purer maxims of morality 
and more elevated expedtations of a future ftato 
than are to be fw.md in the extravagant accounts 
of their eftablilhed theology. No thinking man 
could ferioufly fubfcribe his belief to fuch fabu- 
lous and chimerical legends, and indeed it appears 
that opinions were permitted to paft without cen- 
fnre, very irreepncileable to the popular faith, ' 
and great latitude given to fpeculation in their 
reafonings upon natural religion 5 and what can 
be more gratifying to philanthropy, than to trace 
thefe efforts of right reafon, which redound to 
the honour of man's nature, and exhibit to our 
view the human underflanding, unaflifted by the 
lights of revelation and fiipported only by its na- 
tural powers, emerging from the darknefs of ido- 
latry, and breaking forth into the following de- 
scription of the Supreme Being, which is faith- 
fully tranflated from the fragment of an antient 
Greek tragic poet ? 

" Let not mortal corruption mix with your 
** idea of God, nor think of him as of a corporeal 

" being, 
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«* being, fuch as thyfelf ; he is infcrutable to 
•* man, now appearing HIccn fire, inplacable in 
<* his anger j now in thiclc darknefs, now in the 
«* Hood of waters ; now he puts on the terrors of 
*« a ravening beall:, of the thunder, the winds^ , 
«* the lightning, of conflagrations, , of clouds : 
** Him the feas obey, the favage rocks, 'the 
'* fprings of frclh water, and the rivers that flow 
" along their winding channels ; the earth her- r 
" felf ftands in awe of him j the high tops of the 
«< mountains, the wide expanfe of the cacrulean 
" ocean treoible at the frown of their. Lord and 
" Ruler." 

This is a ft:raih in the fublimc ftile of tht; 
Pfalmift, and fimilar ideas of the Supreme Beini; 
may be colleftcd from the remains ot various hea- 
then writers. 

Antiphatiesy the Socratic philofophcr, fays, 
*• That God is the refemblance of nothing upon 
" earth, fo that no conception can be derived. 
" from any-efligy or likenefs of the Author of 
" the univerfe.*'. 

Xinophon obfervcs, **^That a Being,., who con- 
" trouls and governs all things, muft needs ha 
" great and powerful, but being by his nature- 
'♦ invifiblc, no man can- difcern what form or 
" fliape he is of." 

ThaUsj being aflccd to define the Deity, re- 
plied that ** He wa^ without beginning and with- 
" out end." Being further interrogated, . <« If 
" the anions of men could efcape the intelligence 
** of God ?" he anfwered, <« No, nor even their 
" thoughts." 

N 5 Phiknicn, 
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Piilemonf the comic poet, introduces the fol« 
lowing queftion and anfwer in a dialogue : <* Te// 
•* me, 1 befeech you, vrhat is your conception of 
" God ? — As of a Beipg, who, feeing all things^ 
« is himfelf unfeen;" 

Menander fays, that << God, the lord and £a- 
*< ther of all things, is alone worthy of our lium^ 
«< ble adoration, being at pnce the maker and the 
*< giverof allbleflings/* 

Melanippidar, a writer alfo of comedy,, intro- 
duces this folemn invocation to the Supreme Be- 
ing : <* Hear me, O Father, wliom the whole 
•« world regards with wonder and adores ! ta^ 
*^ whom the immortal foul of man is precious J' 

Euripides in a ftrain of great iublimity ex- 
claims^ « Thee I invoke, the ielf-created Being,, 
*« who framed all nature in thy ethexeal mould,. 
« whom light and darknels and the whole mul- 
•« titude of the ftarry train encircle in cternat 
" chorus." 

Sophocles z\£o in a fragment of one of his tra* 
gedies aflerts the unity of the Supreme Being ; 
« Of a truth there is one, and only one God, 
" the maker of heaven and earth, the fea and all 
** which it contains." 

Thefe feledlions, to which however many 
others might be added, wiE ferve to fhew what^ 
enlightened ideas were entertained by fome of the 
nature of God. I will nex.t adduce a few paflages 
to fliew what juft conceptions fome had formed 
of God's providence and juftice, of the diftribu- 
tion of good and evil in this life, and of the ex- 
pe^latign of a future retribution in .the life to 
come.. 
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Ar'ijlou^ the dramatic poet, hatU bcqucatUcd us 
the following part of a dialogue-^ 

« Take heart ; be patient ! God will not fail 
** to help the good, and cfpecially thofe, who arc 
<* as excellent as yourfelf ; where would be the 
*' encouragement to pcHift in righteoufnefa, un- 
•* lefs thofc, who do well, are cminen^y to be 
*♦ rewarded for their well-doing ? 

" I would it were as you fay ! but I too oficii 
•* fee men, who fquare their anions to the rules 
«* of redlitudc, opprefledwith misfortunes j \vhilft 
«< they, who have nothing at heart but their own 
*< felfifli intereft and advantage, enjoy profpcrity 
<* unknown to us. 

" For the prcfent moment it may be fo, but 
*< we muft look beyond the prefent moment and 
** await the ifTue, when this earth (lull be dif- 
** folvcd : For to think that chance governs the 
•* affairs of this life, is a notion as falfc as it is 
*< evil, and is the plea, which vicious men fet up 
" for vicious morals: But be thou fure that the 
*< good works of the righteous fliall meet a re- 
*< ward, and the iniquities of the unrighteous a 
« punifhment ; for nothing can come to pafs in 
" this world, but by the will and pcrmiflion of 
« God.'* 

EpicharmuSy the oldeft of the comic poets, 
ftys in one of the few fragments, which remain 
of his writings, " If your life hath been holy, 
«« you need have no dread of death, for the fiirlt 
<« of the bleft fliall cxift for ever in heaven."^ 

Euripides has the following pafTagc, " If any 
« mortal flatters himfelf that the fin, whicli Jio 
••• commits, can cfcape the notice of an avcnrimr 

« Dcitv, 
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<« Deity, he indulges a vain hopc^ deceiving 
" himfelf in a falfe prefumption of impiraity, be- 
** caufe the divine juftice fufpends for a time the 
<* puniflunent of his evil aftions ; but hearken to 
•* me, ye who fay there is no God,, and by that 
«* wicked infidelity enhance your crimes,^ There 
** is, there is a God I Let the evil doer then ac- 
<* count the prefent hour only as gain, for he is 
<< doomed to everlafting punifhment ia the life 
*< to come." 

The Sibylline verfes hold the fame language, 
but thefe I have taken notice of in a former 
volume. 

I referve myfelf for one more extra<5l, . which I 
fhall recommend to the reader as the fineft, which 
can beinftancedfrom any heathen writer, exhi- 
biting the moft elevated conceptions of the being 
and {upcrintendiance of one, fupreme,. all-feeing, 
ineffable God, and of the exiftence of a future 
ilate of rewards and punifhments, by the juft dif- 
tribution of which to the good and evil all the 
feeming irregularities of moral juftice in this life 
fliall hcreafier be fet ftrait ; and this, if I miftake 
not, is the fummary of all that natural religion 
can attain to. The following is a clofe tranflation 
of this famous fragment — 

« Thinkeft thou, O Niceratus, that thofe dc- 
<* parteft fpirits, who are fatiated with the luxu- 
«< riesof life, fliall efcape as if from an oblivious 
*< God ? The eye of juftice is wakeful and all- 
« feeing j and we may truly pronounce that there 
« are two feveral roads condudling us to the 
« grave ; one proper to the juft, the other to 
" the unjuft 5 for if juft and unjuft fjire alike, 

" and 
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w and the grave ftiall cover both" to all eternity — 
" Hence ! get thee hence at once ! deftfoy, lay 
<« wafle, . defraud, confound at pleafure ! Butdc- 
" ceive nofthyfclf; there is a judgment after 
" death, which G6d, the lord of all things, will 
" exaft, whofe tremendons name is. not to be 
«• uttered' by my Irps^ and He it is, who limits 
«< the appointed date of the tranfgreflbr." 

It is curious to difcover fentiments of this ve- 
nerable fort in tlie fragment of 'a Greek comedy^, 
yet certain it is that it has either Philemon or 
Dipbihis for its author^ both writers of the New»- 
Comedy and contemporaries. Juftin, Clemens 
and Euibbius have all qyoted it, the former from 
Phiieinon^ both the latter from Diphtlus : Gro^ 
tins and Le Clcrc follow tlic authority of Juflin, 
and infert it in their colleftion of PJ^tlemon's frag- 
ments ; Hertelius upon the joint authorities of 
Clemens and Eufebius gives it to Diphtlus^ and 
publiilies it ■ as fuch in his valuable and rare re^ 
mains of. the. Greek comic writers^ I conceive 
there.are now no data^ upon which orkicifm can 
decide for either of.thefc two claimants, and the 
honour nuift accordingly remain fufpendcd be-r 
tween them.. 

Sentences of this fort are certainly very preci- 
ous reliq^es, . and their prcfervation is owing to 
a happy, cuflom, which the Greeks had of 
marking the margins of their books oppodte to 
any paflage, which particularly Aruck them, and 
th» mark was generally the leuer 7^, the initi.d 
pfxem'* [ufcfulj.and the colleftion afterwards 
made of thefe difling^iihed palfages they called 

It 
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It womlcj be gvCurious w(i amvxfing collation ( 
moral ^.nd religions feQtetice;3i ^xtradled &o: 
heathen writers, with correfponded texts, f 
lefted from the holy fcriptures: Grotiqs hai 
4one fomething towards it in his prci^ce totl 
GM^afjea.otStdbxus ; but the quotations aire 
dy given will fuffiqc tp fliew iu a general poi 
of view ,whatt bad been .tl\e advances of hum: 
i^afon before. God enliglirftied^Uie world by 1: 
fpecial Revelation. 



IF the deift, who contends for the alUfufiii 
ency of natural religion* (hall think that in tl 
paffages, which I have quoted in the precedii 
number, he has difcovered frefli refources on t! 
part of human reafon as oppofed to divine revel 
tion, he will find himfelf involved in a very fai 
conclufion. Though it were in my power to ha 
collected every moral and religious fentence^ whl 
has fallen from the pens of the heathen write 
antecedent to Chriftianity, and although it fhou 
thereby appear that the morality of the gofpel h; 
been the morality of right reafon in all ages 
the world, he would ftill remain as much unfii 
nifhed as ever for eftablidiinghis favorite pofitio 
tli::t the fcriptures reveal nothing more than mai 

undefftandii 
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.mderdanding liad difcovered without their aid. 
We may therefore confole ourfelves without fcru- 
ple in difcovering that the heathen world was not 
iminerfed in total darknefs, and the candid mindi 
however iuterefted for Chriftianity^ may be grati* 
fied with reflection that the human underftanding 
was not fo wholly enflaved, but that in certain 
inftances it could furmount. the prejudices of fyf- 
tem, and, cafting off the (hackles of idolatry, ar- 
gue up to that fupremc of all things, which the 
hiftorian Tacitus emphatically defines, finnmum 
illud €t aiemtim tuque mtitiibiU neque inieriturunu 

Now when the mind is fettled in the proof of 
One Supreme Being, there arc two feveral modes 
of rcafoning, by which natural religion may de- 
duce the probability of a future ftatc : one of thefe 
ccfplts from an examination of the human foul, 
the other from refle<Sting on the unequal diftribu- 
don of happinefs in the prefent life* 

Every man, who is capable of examining his 
own faculties, muft difccrn a certain power with- 
in him, which is neither coxval with, nor depen- 
flant upon liis body and its members ; I mean 
that power of reiledlion, which we univerfally 
agree to feat in the foul : It is not coxval with the 
body, bccaufe we were not in the ufe and cxcr- 
dfc of it, when we were infants ; it is not depen- 
dant on it, becaufe it is not fubjcdl to the changes, 
vhich the body undergoes in its paffiigc from the 
vomb to the grave *, lor indancc, it is not de- 
ftroyed, or even impaired, by amputation of the 
limbs or members, it does not evaporate by the 
continual flux and exhalation of the corporeal hu- 
nours,^ is not diAurbed by motion of the limbs, 

nor 
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nor deprived of its powers by their inaft 
not rieceflarily involved in the ficknefs and 
of the body, for whilft that is decaying a 
ving away by an incurable dHeafe, the ir 
faculties fkall in many cafes remain *p< 
unimpaired : Why then fhould it be ftp 
foul of a man is to die with his body, ar 
pany it into the oblivious grave, when i 
make its entrance with it mto life, noi 
of its decay, its fludhtions^ changes an 
ties ? 

If thefe obvious refleftions upon ih 
and properties of the foul lead to the per 
s| future ftatc, the fame train of reafoi 
naturally difcover that the condition of t 
that future ftate mufbbe determined by t 
or demerits of its antecedent life. It h 
been the notion of a heathen or of a d 
both the good and the evil (hall enter u] 
and undiftinguifhed fi^licity or punifhn 
reafoning man could ever conceive that 
of Nero and the foul ' of Antoninus in 
ftate partook of the fame common lot ; 
it follows upon the evidence of reafon, 
foul of man fhall be rewarded or punifli 
after according to his good or evil condu 
and this confequence is the more obvious, 
it does not appear in the moral goverr 
the world, that any fuch juft and rcgiil 
bution of rewards and punifhments ob 
this fide the grave ; a circumftance no o 
to be reconciled to our furtable conceptio 
vine juftice, than by referring things^ to 
decifion of a judgment to come. 
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Though all thefe difcoveries are open to reafon, 
et no man conclude that what the reafon of a 
few difcovcred were either communicated to, or 
M:knowledgcd by all : No ; the world was dark and 
grofsly ignopant; fome indeed . have argued well 
and clearly • others ^onfufedJy, and the bulk of 
mankind not at all ; the being^of a God, and the 
unity of that- Supreme Being ftruck convidtlon 
to the hearts of thofe» who employee^ .their rea*- 
fon coolly and difpaflionately in fuch fublime en- 
cjuirlcs i but where was the multitude meanwhile ? 
Bewildered with a mob of deities, whom their 
own fables had endowed with human attributes, 
pallions andinfirmities ; whom their own fuper- 
ftition had deified -and enrolled araongft. the im- 
mortals, till tlie facredhiftory of Olympus became 
DO lefs impure than the journals of a brothel : Ma* 
ny there were no doubt, who faw the mon(lrous alv 
fnrdity of fuch a fyftem, yet not evciy one, who dif- 
cerncd error, could difcover truth •, the immorta.. 
lity of the foul, a do£trine fo harmonious to man's 
nature, was decried by fyftem and oppofed by^fub- 
tlety ; the queftioa of a future ftate was hung up 
in doubt^ or bandied between conflidting .difpii^ 
tants through all s the quirks and evafions of fo.- 
phiftry and logic : Philofophy, fa called, was fplit 
into a variety of feds, and the. hypothefis of each 
enthufiaftic founder became the {landing creed of 
his fchool, from which it was an inviolable point 
of honour never to defcrt : In this confufion oiFfyC- 
terns- men chofe for themfelves not according to 
conviftion, \mt by the impulfe of paflion, or from 
potives of convenience ; the voluptuary was ante- 
cftcd to difmifs the gods to their rcpofe, that his 

n>!glu 
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might not be interrupted by them ; and all wha 
wiftied tohave their range of ienfuality in this world 
without fear or controul, readily enJiftcd under 
the banners of Epicurus, till his followers out- 
numbered all the reft ; this was the court-creed 
under the worft of the Roman emperors, and the 
whole body of the nation, with few exceptions, 
adopted it : for what could be more natural, than 
for the di?fperatc to bury conCcicnce in the grave 
of atheifm, -or rufl\ into annihilation by the point 
of tlVe poniard, when they were weary of exiftencc 
and difcarded by fortune ? With fame k- waS'thc 
ftandard principle of their k£t to doubt, with 
others to argue every thing ; and when we recol- 
I26I that Cicero himfelf was of the New Actidjm^i 
we have a clue to unravel all the feeming contra- 
cli<^ions of his moral and metaphyfical fentinients, 
amidft the confufion of which we are never to ex- 
pert his real opinion, but within the pale of his 
own particular fchool, and that fc hool profefled 
controverfy upon every point, I will inftancc 
one paflage, which would have done honour to 
his fentiments, had he fpoke his own language as 
well as that of the Platonifts, whom he is here 
perfonating — Nee irro DsuSj qui intelligitur a tt(h 
biSf alio ?nodo iiitelUgi potej}^ qtiam mens foluta qua-^ 
dam et libera yfegregat a ah Ofmii conci'etione mortaliy oni' 
nia fetitiens et movens, Whilft the pur eft truths 
were thrown out only as themes for ibphiftry to 
cavil at, the mafs of mankind refembled a chaos, 
in which if fome few fparks of light glimmered, 
they only fervcd to caft the general horror irto 
darker fhadcs*. 

It 
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It muft not however be forgotten, that there 
was a peculiar people then upon earth 9 who pro- 
fefled to worihip that one Supreme Being, of 
whofe nature and attributes certain individuals on- 
ly amongd the gentile natipns entertained fuita« 
ble conceptions. 

Whilft all the known world were idolaters by ef- 
tablifliment, the Jews alone were Unitarians u^xjn 
fyftcm. Their, hiftory was moft. wonderful, for 
it undertook to give a relation of things, whereof 
no human records could poffibly be taken, and all, 
who received it for truth, niufl: receive it as the re- 
lation of God himfelf, for. how elfe Ihould men ob- 
tain a knowledge of the Creator's thoughts and 
operationsin the firftfornaation of all things ? Ac- 
cordingly we find their infpircd hiftbrian, after 
he has brought down his narration to the journal 
of his own time, holding conferences with God 
Wmfelf, and receiving through his immediate com- 
munication certain lawsandcommandments,hewas 
to deliver tp the people,, find according to which 
they. were to live and be governed. In this man- 
ner ^ofes appears as the commiffioned legiflator 
of a Theocracy, impowercd to work miracles ia 
confirmation of his vicegerent authority, and to 
<ienounce the moft tremendous punifhmcnts upon 
^he nation, fo highly favoured, if in any future time 
a^ they Ihould difobey and fall ofFfrom thefe facrcd 

ftatutes and ordinances. 
hai^ A people under fuch government, fet apart and 
\G^ diftinguiflied from all other nations by means fo 
fupcrnatural, form a very interefting objedl for our 

I contemplation, and tlieir hiftory abounds in events 
^ Icfs extraordinary and miraculous than the re- 
velation 
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vtlation itfelf of thofe laws, upon "which their 
confHtutio»* was firft eftabliihed : Their tedious 
captivities, their wonderful deliverances, the ad- 
miniftration of their prieftd and prophets, their tri- 
umphs and fuccefles, whilft adhering to Ged's* 
worfhip, and their deplorable condition, when- 
they corrupted his fervice with the impurities of 
the idolatrous nations, whom they dfove from- 
their poffeflions,. form a moft furprizing chain of 
incidents, to which, the annals of no other peo- 
ple upon earth can be faid to bear refemblance. 

Had it fuited the all-wife purpofes of God, 
when he revealed- himfelf to this peculiar people, 
to have made them the inftruments for diffemi- 
nating the knowledge of his true religion and 
worfhip over the Gentile world, their office and 
adminiftration had been glorious indeed ; but 
this part was either »not allotted to them,^ or juftly 
forfeited by their degenerate and abandoned con- 
duct 5 difobedient and rebellious againft* God's 
ordinances, they were fa far from propagating 
thefe imparted lights to the neighbouring nations, 
that they themfclves funk into their darknefs, and 
whilft all the land was overrun with idols, few 
were the. knees, which bowed to the living, true 
and only Go<i. ~ 

MofeSj their infpired lawgiver^ and prophet, 
18 generally faid to have delivered to them no doc- 
trine of a future (late : I am aware there is a learn- 
ed author now living, one of their nation, David 
Levi by name, who controverts this aflertion ; it' 
is fit therefore I fhould leave it in reference to his 
future proofs, when he fhall fee proper to pro- 
duce them ; in the mean time I may fairly flate it 

upon 
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upon this alternative/ thatif Mofes did not impart 
the dodbrine above-mentioned it was wholly, refer- 
ved for future fpecial revelation ; if he did impart 
It, there muft have been an obftinate want of faith 
in a great.part of theJewiQi nation, who knowing- 
ly profefled a. contrary do£krine, or elfe there 
muft have been fome obfcurityin Mofcs's account, 
if they innocently underftood it: The Sadducees 
were a great portion ofthe Jewifli community, 
and if they ^were inftru6t«d by their lawgiver to 
believe and expeft a future ftate, it is high matter 
of oftencein them to have difobeyed their teacher ;- 
on- the other hand, if they were not inftrudted to 
this effeft by Mofes, yet having been taught the 
■knowledge of one all-righteous God, it becomes 
juft matter of furprize, how they came to over- 
tlook a confequence. ib evident. 
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F R O M the review we have taken of the 
ftate of mankind in refpeft to their religious opi- 
nions at the Chriftian sera it appears, that the 
Gentile world was fyftematically devoted to ido- 
latry, whilft the remnant, of the Jewifti tribes 
profefled the worfliip of the true God 5 but at 
the fame time there did not exift on earth any 
other temple dedicated to God's fervice, fave that 

'at 
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at Jerufalem. Tlie nation fo highly favoured by 
him, and fo etiltgMened by his immediate revcia- 
tions, was in the loweft ftkte of political and reU- 
gious declenfion 5 ten out of their twelve tribes 
had been carried awiy into capritity^ from which 
there has to thiis hour been no redemption, and 
the remaining two were brought under the Ro- 
man yoke, and divided into^fts, one of which 
oppofed the opinion of the other, and maintained 
that there was to be no refurre^lion of the dead : 
The controverfywas motnentous, for the eternal 
welfare of mankind was the obgeft of difcuffion, 
and who was to decide upon it ? The worlhip- 
pers . of the true God had one place only upon 
,carth, wherein to call upon his name ; the groves 
and altars of the idols occupied all: the reft; 
-who was to reftore his wot (hip ? Who was 
to redeem mankind from almoft total igno- 
rance and corruption ; Where was the light that 
•was to lighten the Gentiles P Reafon could do no 
more ; it could only argue for the probability of 
a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, but 
demonftration was required ; an evidence, that 
might remove all doubts, and this was not in the 
power of man to fumilh : Some Being therefore 
muft appear of more than human talents to in- 
ftruft rfiankind, of more than human authority 
to reform them : The world was loft, unlefs it 
fhould pleafe God to int^rpofe, for the work was 
above human hands, and nothing but the power, 
which created the >Vorld, could favc the world. 

Let any man caft his ideas back to this period, 
and afk his reafon, if it was not natural to fuppofe, 
that the Almighty Being, to whom this general 
ruin and diforder muft be vifible, would in mercy 

to 
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y his creatures fend fome help amongft them ; 
nleft it had been his piirpofe to abandon thcn> 
dcftru<ftion, we may preiume to fay he furcly 
''ould : Is it then with man to prefcribe in what 
articular mode and form that redemption fliould 
omc? Certainly it is not with mail, tjiut with 
>od only ; he who grants the vouchfafemcnt, 
Hil direft the means : lie thefe what they may, 
bey muft be prscternatural and miraculous, be- 
anfe we have agreed that it is beyond the reach 
f man by any natural powers of his own to ac- 
omplifli : A fpecial infpiration then is requifite ; 
)me revelation it ihould fecm, we know not what, 
fc know not how, nor where, nor wlicnce, excef t 
bat it muft come from God himfclf : "What if he 
jikIs a Being upon earth to tell us his immediate 
ill, to teach us how to pleafe him, and to con- 
ince us of the reality of a future ftate ? That 
eing then muft come down from him, he muft 
ave powers miraculous, he mull have qualities 
Ivinc and perfe^V, he muft return on earth from 
ic grave, and perfonally (hew us that he has fur- 
ved it, and is corporeally living after death : 
^ill this be evidence demonftrative ? Who can 
ithftand it ? He muft be of all men moft obfti- 
itely bent upon his own deftru<Si:ion, who ihould 
tempt to hold out againft it ; lie muft prefer 
irknefs to light, falfehood to truth, mifcry to 
ippincfs, hell to heaven, who would not thank- 
lly embrace fo great falvation. 
Let ' us now apply what has been faid to the 
pearance of that perfon, whom the Chriftian 
urch believes to have been the true Meflias of 
Dd, and let us examine the evidences, upon 

which 
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which we affert the divinity of his miflion 
>the complewon of its purpofes. 

In what form and after what manner w: 
fentamongftus ? was it by natural or prati 
tural means ? if his firft appearance is uftien 
by a miracle, will it not he an evidence in fa 
of God's fpecial revelation ? If he is prefent< 
the world in fome-iiiode fuperior -to and diffi 
from the ordinary courfe of nature, fucli a 
trodu£lion muft attraft to his perfon and char 
a more than ordinary attention : If a miraci 
and myfterious Being appears upon -earth 
compounded of divine and human nature a 
turpafs our con^iprehenfion rof his immediate 
fence, and at the fame time fo levelled to our ej 
ly ideas, as to he viftbly born of a human moi 
not impregnated after the manner of the f 

. but by the Spirit of God, in other words the 
of a pure virgin, fhall we make the myftei 
incarnation of fuch a prxtematural being a re 
for our difbelief in that revelation, which wit 
a miracle we had not given credit to ? We 
told that the birth of Chrift was in this wife ; 
fa£t refts upon the authority of tlie evang< 
who defcribe it : The Unitarians,- who pn 

-Chriftianity with this exception, may difpute 
■teftimony of the facred -writers in this partici 
-and the Jews may deny their account />/ iotOi 
ilill if Chrift himfelf performed miracles, w 
the Jews do not deny, and if he rofe from 
dead after his crucifixion, which theUnita] 
admit, I -do not fee how either fhould be ftag 
^d by the miracle of his birth : for of the 
1 may demand, whether it were not a thini 

crec 
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rediblc for God to have wrought a miracle at the 
)irth of Moles for inftancc, as that he Ihould af- 
crwards empower that prophet to perform, not 
)ne only, but many miracles ? To the Unitarians 
'• would candidly fubmit, if it be not as eafy to 
)clicve the incarnation of Chrift as his refurrecti- 
m, the authorities for each being the lame ? 
Let the authorities therefore be the teft ! 

I am well aware that the filence of two of the 
Jvangelifts is Hated by the Unitarians amongll 
)thcr obje<El:ions againft the account, and the non- 
iccordance of the genealogies given by Saint 
Watthew and Saint Luke is urged againft the 
^hriftian church by the author of Lingua Sacra^ 
a a pamphlet lately publifhed, in the following 
^ords — The Evangeiyi Saint Matthew in the firjl 
hapttr cf his go/pel gives us the genealogy of ChriJ}^ 
nd Liihe in the third chapter of his go/pel does the 
ime ; but ivithfuch diffelrence^ that an unprejudiced 
trfon would hardly think they belonged to one and the 
me per/on ; for the latter not only differs fiU)m the 
yrmer in ^Imofl the whole genealogy Ji'om Jofeph to 
hvidf but has alfo added a few more generations^ 
ni likewffe made jtfus to defend from Nathan the 
m^ David injlead of Solomon, ^''^^( Lev? s Letter 
i Dr. Prieflty, p. .81. J 

The learned Jew is founded in his obfcrvation 
tpon the non-adcordance of thcfe pedigrees, but 
K)t in applying that to Chrift, which relates only 
Jofeph. Saint Matthew gives the genealogy of 
lofcph, whom he denominates she hid/band of 
Maryy of whom was born Jefus^ wfjo is called 
%ijl. &. I. v. 16. Saint Luice with equal prc- 
Sfion fays, that Jefus himfelf began to le about 

Vol. m. O th.rty 
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thirty years of age^ heingy as was fuppofed^ th 
of Jo/eph, Now when it is thus clear that 
thefe genealogies apply to Joflbph, and both i 
42vangelifts exprefsly alTert that Jefus was 
of an immaculate virgin, I do .not think it ; 
iftatement to call it the genealogy of Chrif 
the purpofe of difcrediting the veracity of i 
evangelifts in points of faith or doftrine, m- 
becaufe they differ in a family catalogue of 
generations of Jofeph, one of which is ca: 
up to Adam, and the other brought down j 
Abraham. The.gofpel hiftorians, as I underi 
them, profefs feverzSly to render a true ace 
of Chrifl's miffion, comprifing only a fliort 
od of his life; within the compafs of this pc 
they are to record the do<Sirines he preached, 
miracles he performed, and the circumflano 
his death, paffion, and refurreftion ; to this 
dertaking they are fairly , committed ; this 
are to execute as faithful reporters, and if t 
repiorts fhall be found in any effential matter « 
tradi£lory to each other or themfelves, let 
learned author late mentioned, or any other 
ponent to Chriftianity point it out, and cane 
muft admit the charge ; but in the mattei 
a pedigree, which appertains to Jofeph, wl 
our church univerfally omits in its fervice, wl 
comprifes no article of doiftrine, and which, 
ing purely matter of family record, was co| 
probably from the roll by Matthew, and f 
another by Luke, I cannot in truth and fince 
fee how the facred hiftorians are impeached 
the non-agreement of their accounts. We 
Jthem the infpired writers, and when any fuch 
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al contradiAion as the above can be fixed upon 
Lcm by the enemies of our faith, the word is re- 
irted upon us with triumph ; but what has in- 
>iration to do with the genealogy of Jofcph, the 
ppofedy not the real, father of Jefus ? And in- 
eed what more is required for the fimple narrati- 
n of any fa6ls than a faithful memory, and iin- 
a-e adherence to truth ? 

Let this fuffice for what relates to the birth 
f Chrift and the different ways, in which men 
pgue upon that myfterious event : If his coming 
rjis foretold, and if his perfon and charafter ful- 
^ anfwer to thofe predictions, no man will deny 
he force of fuch an evidence : If we are limply 
old that a virgin did conceive and hear a fm^ it 
s a circumftance fo much out of the ordinary 
MMirfe of nature to happen, that it requires great 
adth in the veracity of the relater to believe it ; 
mt if we are poffefled of an authentic record of 
liigh antecedent antiquity, wherein we find it 
rxprefsly predicted, that fuch a circumftance (hall 
liappen, and that a virgin Jhall conceive and hear a 
6«, it is fuch a confirmation of the fadl, that, 
ironderful as it is, we can no longer doubt the 
truth of the hiflorians who atteft it. Now it 
is not one but many prophets, who concur in 
^foretelling the coming of the Meflias ; his per- 
"^ p his office, his humility and fufferings, his 
jminious death and the glorious benefits re- 
dting from his atonement are not merely 
ttced at with ^enigmatic obfcurity, but point- 
y and precifely announced. Had fuch evi- 
nces met for the verification of any hiflori- 
event unconnedled with religion, 1 fuppofe 
O % there 
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there IS no man, who could compare the 
•with the other, but would admit its full c 
cordance and completion •, and is it not a ftra 
pe»veHenefs of mind, if we are obftinate 
doubting it, only becaufe we arc fo deeply 
tercfted to believe it ? 

I have faid there was but one temple u 
earth, where the only true and living God 
worfhipped, the temple at Jerufalem : The J 
had derived and continued this worfliip ft 
the time of Abraham, and to him the prom 
.were made, that in his fied all the nations of 
luorldjhouldbe blejfed. Where then are we 
turally to look for -the MefGas but from 
ftock of Abraham, fix)m the defcendants of t 
family, in which alone were preferved the kn( 
ledge and worfliip of the only true God ? 
therefore the religion, which Chrift found 
does in faft hold forth that bleffing to all 
nations of the world, then was tiiat pron 
fulfilled in the perfou of CJirift, %vho ^ook u 
him the feed of Abraharn, 
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W E are next to enquire if the chara^ 
and commiffion of the Mellias were marked 
fuch performances, as might well be expect 
from a perfon, whofe introduction into the wc 
was of fo extraordinary a nature. 
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Wc are .told by one of the facred hiftorians, 
hat the Jews came round about him and /aid unto 
nm^ How long dojl thou make us to doubt ? If thou 
€ the Chrifty tell us plainly : Jefus anfwered them^ 
^told youy and ye believed not ; the works that I do 
n my Father^ s tiame^ they bear witnefs of me. 

In this paflage Chrift himfelf appeals to his 
^rorks done in the name of God to witnefs againft 
11 cavils for his being the true Meffias. The 
ame. queftion was put to him by the difciples of 
he Baptift, Art thou he that fhould come^ or do 
i/e look for another ? The fame appeal is ma^e to 
lis works in the reply ixe gives to thefe en- 
|afrers. 

It follows next in order that we fhould afk 
vhat tliefe works were, and it fo happens that 
he perfon who performed thqm, has himfelf 
jnumeratedthem in the following words : The 
Hind receive their ftght and the lame walk^ ihe lepers 
tre cleanfedand the deaf henry the dead are raifed upy 
md the poor have the go/pel preached unto them, Thefe 
ire works it muft be acknowledged of a moft be- 
leyolent fort ; they are not indeed fo fplendid as 
iie miraculous adt of dividing the Red Sea for 
lie people of Ifrael to march through it, and again 
commanding it to clofe upon their purfuers in 
:Ke rear and fwallow up the army of Pharaoh ; 
:hey are not of fo tremendous a charafter as thofe 
i£Bli£ling plagues with which Mofes punifhcd the 
Egyptians ; but -would thefe, or fuch as thefe, 
iave- been character iftic of a mediator ? Chrifl 
::ame to fave and not to- deftroy the world, and 
:he works above defcribed are no lefs merciful in 
Acir nature, than miraculous. 

When 
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When the Jews therefore tauntingly aflert 
ftiperior magnificence of the miracles wrough 
Mofes, which we admit to have been in all 
fpe^ls fuitable to the commiffion which M 
was encharged with, they Ihould with equal < 
dour admit, that the lefs fplendid, but more f 
tary, miracles of Chrift, were no lefs fuited to 
merciful commiffion, which he came amongfl 
to perform. There is indeed more horriblegi 
deur in the fpeftacle of a vaft army fwallowec 
by the fea, miraculoufly divided into a wall on c 
iideof thofe who pafled through it 5 but who 
fay that God's power is not as wonderfully 
confpicuoufly difplayed in reftoring dead Lazj 
to life, as in drowning Pharaoh and his he 
Surely it is as great a miracle to give life to 
dead, as it is to put the living to death. 

The miracles of Chrift were performed wit! 
oftentatfon and difplay, yet they were of fuch 
neral notoriety, that the Jews themfelves did 
and do not even now, deny their being wroi 
by him, but afcribed them to the aid and age 
of the Devil : A miferable fubterfuge inde 
But thi5 is not all : A contemporary writer of 
nation, David Leviy in his letter to Dr. Pr 
ley aflerts, that there was not only no fuch n 
ftty for the miracles of Jefus as for thofe of Mc 
but that they were fcarcelyjujl or rational^ and 
fequenily cannot be offered as proofs of his di 
"li/fioti in comparifon nvith that of Mofes. p, 
'[' .') 

t'^ fiipportof this aflertionthe learned con 
vc: iialift obferves, that as to the miracles of Mi 

I 
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'here was the greatejt necejjttyfor them ; for injiancey 
'he plagues he brought upon the Egyptians were ne- 
^ejfary for the redemption of the Jt wijb nation ; as 
was the dividing of the Red Sea, and the drowning 
'be Egyptians for thVir further deliverance from 
'hem ; the manna from heaven and the water from 
he rock were neceffary for their fuhfijle nee in the wiU 
lernefs ; the fame of ail the rejl. 

This we may admit in its full force ; but as the 
niracles, which Chrift wrought were altogether 
IS neceffary for the proof of his divine mifHon, as 
hcfe of Mofes for the proof of his ; a man muft 
>e very partial to his o\xn nation, who will aflert, 
:hat the deliverance of the Jews from their capti- 
nty in Egypt was a more important obje<^ than 
:he redemption of loft mankind. We will not 
ioubt but it was neceffary the Egyptian hoft fhould 
DC drowned, becaufe it feemed good to -God fo 
:o punifh their obduracy, and extricate the Jewifh 
tribes ; but it is no lefs neceffary^ that mankind 
Ihould believe in Chrift, if they are to be faved 
through his means, and for the confirmation of 
that neceffary faith, thefe miracles were perform- 
ed : The author of the obje<Elion, who himfelf af- 
ferts that Mofes delivered the important dodh-ine 
of a future ftate, will not deny that tKe belief of 
a future ftate is a w^r^ry belief ; and if it be fo, 
t muft follow that Chrift's refurredlion and ap- 
>earance upon earth after his crucifixion, (a mi- 
"acte I prefume as great and ftriking as any 
wrought by the hand of Mofes) was as pertinent 
o that general end, as the wonders in the land: 
>f Egypt and at the Red Sea were to theparticii*- 

lar 
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lar purpofe of refcuiag the Jews out of their cap- 
tivity. 

If we grant that MofeSj^ as this objeftor inti- 
mates, did impart the do^ine of a future ftate^^ 
Chrift did more by exemplifying it in his own 
pcrfon, and againft fii<;h evidence we might pre- 
sume even aSadducee would not hold out. Now 
as fo large a portion of the Jewifli nation were 
fliU in tl>e avowed di{belief of that dodlrine, 
which our opponent believes was taught them by 
their great prophet and lawgiver himfelf^ furely 
he muft of force allow, that the refurredHon of 
Chrift was to them at leaft, and to all who like 
them did not credit the do^ine of a life to.comei. 
a necejfary. nnracle. 

Where fuch a teacher as Mofes had failed to 
perfuade, what lefs than a miracle could conquer 
their infidelity ? Unlefs indeed, our author fliall 
join iflue with Abraham in his reply to Dives, as 
recorded in the words of Chrift, and maintain 
with him, th?it as they would not believe the 
word of Mofes, neither nvould they be perfuaded^ 
though one aElualh rofe from the dead.. 

And now I will more clofely animadvert upon 
the bold aflertion oi David Levi, the Jew, (whofe 
hoftile opinions we tolerate) that the miracles of 
Chrift, the Saviour of the world (whofe religioa 
we profefs) wtrefcarce/yjujl or rational. 

Our faith is at ifTue ; our eftabliOied church 
falls to the ground, our very Ibvereign becomes no 
longer the defender of our faith ^ but rather tJie 
defender of our folly, if this contemner of Chrift, 
this alien, who aflauks our religion, whilft he is 
living under the protection of our laws, ftiall, 

with 
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wth one ftroke of an audacious pen, undermine 
the ftrong foundation of our belief. 

Let us hear how this modern caviller confutes 
thofe miracles, which his forefathers faw and did 
not dare to deny. 

He takes two out of the number, and if there 
is any merit in the feleiStion, he is beholden to his 
correfpondent for it : Thefe arc, fir ft, the driv" 
ing the devils out of the man pojfejfed^ and fending 
them into the herd of fwine ; Mat, viii. 28. Se- 
condly, the curfe pronounced uppn the barren 
fig-tret ; Mark xi, 13. 

Upon the fir ft of thefe he has the following 
ftridlure — This I think was not flriEily jufi^for as 
according to your [Dr. Prieftley's] opinion^ he luas' 
but a man and a prophet^ I nvould ivillingly be 
informed what right he had to defray another .man's 
property in the manner he did by fending the derails 
into themj and fo catfing them to run- violently into 
the fea andperifo ? 

This miracle is recorded alfo by Saint Mark, 
V. I. and again by Saint Luke, viii. 16: What 
Saint Matthew calls the country of the Gerge- 
fenes, the other two evangelifts call the country 
of the Gadarenes, and St. Luke adds that it is 
over againft Galilee ; this country^ . as I conceive, 
was within the boundaries of the half tribe of 
Manafleh, on the other fide of Jordan, and is 
by Strabo called Gadarida, . lib. 1 6. Now Mofes 
both in Leviticus xi. and Deuteronomy xiv. 
prohibits fwine, as one of the unclean beafts :. Of 
their flefh f jail you not 'eat^ and their carcnfe fhall ye 
not tovch \ 'they are unclean to you, Ifaiah alfp 
iiates it as a particular fin and abomination in the 
O 5 Jews, 
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Jews, whom he calleth a rebellious people y a people 
thai provokeih me to anger continually to my face; 
ivhich remain among the graves and lodge in the 
monuments^ which eat fwine^s Jle/h, Ixv. 2, 3, 4. 
And again, They that fan&ify themf elves and 
purify themfclves in the gardens^ behind one tree in 
the midfty eating fwin^s Jle/h ^ bfc. Jhall he con- 
fumed together y faith the Lord, Ixvi^ 1 7 Eleazar 
the fcribe, when conjlrained to open his mouth and 
eatfwinisjlejhy choje rather to die glorioujly^ than 
to livejlained withfltch an abomination. 2 Mace, vi, 
18. 19. The feven brethren alfo, who were 
compelled to the like abomination, declared, 
They were reiidy to die rather than to tranfgrefs the 
laws of their fathers. This being the law of 
Mofes with refpe^ to this profcribed animal, and 
fuch being the corruptions of the people in vio- 
lating that law, I am at a lofs to difcover the ///- 
fujlice of the miracle ; feeing what abommations 
thefe creatHres had occafioned amongft the Jews, 
fo as to draw down the denunciations of the pro- 
phet Ifaiah, repeatedly urged in the paflages 
above quoted; and it is with particular furprize I 
meet the charge from one, who is himfelf a Jew, 
and who, I muft prefume, would die the death 
of Eleazar rather than be defiled with fuch abo- 
minable food. It would be hard indeed if Chrift, 
whom he arraigns for abolifhing the Mofaical 
difpenfation in one part of his argument, (hould 
in ano'thcr be Ticcufed of wrong and injury for 
conforming to it : But any wretched Ihift fhall be 
reforted to for a matter of railing againft ChnH:, 
and rather than not feed his fpleen at all, he will 
feed it upon fwine's flcfh : Let the learned Jew 

firft 
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firft prove to mc that a hog was not an abominati- 
on to his countrymen, and it will then be time 
enough to debate upon the injujtice of deftroying 
them ; meanwhile I (hall not be difpofed to al- 
low of any damages for the fwihe in queftion at 
the fuit and profecution of a Jew. 

His fecond attack is pointed againft the mira- 
cle of tl^e fig-tree, which was blafted at the word 
of Chrift. 

Though Saint Matthew as well as Saint Mark, , 
records this miracle, yet, for reafons fufficiently 
obvious, he refers to the latter, who fays, that 
ivhen Chrijl canii to it he found nothing hut leaves ; • 
for the time of figs nvas not yet. His argument upon 
this paflage is as follows : Hence it is manifefiy that 
he required the tree to produce fruit out offeafony and 
nvhich njjould have been contrary to the intent of its 
creator ; and thereforehe^ as a dutiful fon^ curfes the 
innocent and guiMefs tree for doing thaty nvhich his 
father had commanded it tty doy viz. to bear fruit in 
its proper feafon : In this paragraph our Jew has 
quickened his argument with fome fiicetious irony, 
and he follows it with an air of exultation as well 
as infult : If after this y Chri/lians fhouldfill perjifl 
in the miracle, according to the letter of the floryy 
much good niay it do them ; but I am fure it will ne^- 
ver be the means oj converting the unbelieving Jews 
to the Cbrijlian faith.. 

I clofe with him in opinion that this miracle- 
will not be the means of converting his unbeliev-- 
ing brethren to Chriftianity ; for how can I hope, 
that what their fathers faw and yet believed not, 
{liould dt this diftaht period gain belief from tfteir- 
pofteritN: ? 1 -^Ifo join with him in faying (and f 

fufpea-: 
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fufpeA I fay it with foniewbat more fiacerity) 
much good may it dp to all tl^ie Chriftians, who 
periift in their briief pf it l A defcendaiit of thofe 
\fbo murdered Chrid, may aft ia character, 
when he ipfults his miracles ai^ ridicule$ his per- 
fon, but a believer in Chrift will be an inait^tor 
of his patience. 

It is now time to difmifs the irony and apply 
to the argument. I'his limply timis upon- Saint 
Mark's interjeAipnal obfervation, not noticed by 
Saint Matthew in his account, viz. that the time 
of Jigs was nfit yft : He fays, that Jefus being hun- 
gry faw a fig-tree afar off, having leaves, and 
came if haply he might fin^ any thing thereon : 
By this it appears that the tree was in leaf,, and 
Jefus approached it with the expe^bt^on of find- 
ing fomething thereon ; but when he found no- 
thing but leaves, he faid unto it, No man eat fruit 
of thee hereafter for ever! Kn^ his difcipjes heard 
it ; Thefe came again the next morniftg, and 
paffing by the fig-tree faw i^ dried up from the 
njots ; which when Peter remarked as a comple- 
tion of the miracle, Jefus faid to them all, have 

I AITH IN GOD ! 

In thefe important words we have the moral of 
the aft. The tree, which this reviler takes upon 
himfelf to fay, was commanded by God to bear 
fruit in its proper Jeaf on ^ was on the contrary com- 
manded by God to bear fruit no more, but ferve 
a nobler purpofe by witneifing to the miraculous 
power of Chrift ; and now M. an intwcetit and guilt^ 
lefs tree was blafted out of feafpn by the word of 
Chrill for the purpofe of infpiring the beholders 
\fiX\!L Faith in God^ the benefit conferred upon hu- 
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man nature may ^yell atonje for the injury done to « 
veaetablt, nature j though I am free to acknow- 
ledge to its pathetic advocate, that, as a Jew, he 
has und/ert^kcn a more cleanly c9ulc,.than when 
he before flood forth in defence of the hogs : As 
well may he bewail the tnmcetH and guiltlefs trees 
and grain of Egypt, which were fmitten by the 
hail, when Mofes called it down upon the land, if 
fixch be his tender feelings toward the produc- 
tions of the earth, as tliis fingle fig-tree : Till he 
can* convince us that the deliverance of the Jews 
from their Egyptian bondage was a more impor- 
tant objeft than the redemption of the world, he 
will find it hard to make a reafoning man allow, 
that this fingle fig-tree, even though it had no 
right to bear fruit, had a ftronger appeal to juf- 
ticc againft the miracle of Chrift, than every herb 
of tl^Jieldtbat was/mitten^ e'<i;<'/*;? guiltlefs and in- 
nocent tree of the field that nuas broken by the 
ftretching forth of the rod of Mofes. 

Thus then ftands the account between Chriil 
and his accufcr ;. tlie Jewifli nation loft a tree, and 
mankind gained — ^a Savior ! 



N^ CXVII. 



I F it were neccflary to enter into a more li- 
teral defence of the miracle of the blafted fig- 
tree, I fee no abfolute reaion to conclude with 
the caviller, that Chrift required the tree to ]iro- 
duce fruit out of fcafon and ad againft its na- 



ture I 
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ture i for if the time of Jigs be the gathering or 
harveft of figs, it was more reafonable to expeft 
fruit from this tree before the time of plucking, 
than after it ; and as this fruit was no fmall arti- 
cle in the produce and traffick of Judxa, we may 
well conclude the time of Jigs ^ mentioned by Saint 
Mark, was like the vintage in the wine countries j 
and I apprehend it would not be an unrcafonable 
expe£lation to find a clufter of grapes on a vine, 
before the time of vintage was come. This con- 
ftrui^ion of the words will feem the more reafo- 
nable, when we remark that Saint Matthew, who 
records the miracle, takes no account of this cir- 
cumftance, and that Saint Mark, who ftatcs it, 
ftates alfo that Chrift in his hunger applied to the 
tree, if haply he might Jind any thing thereon^ which 
implies expectation. 

But our Jew hath fuggefted a better method of 
performing the miracle by commanding fruit fi-om 
a withered tree inftead of blading a living one ; 
which, fays he, if ffus had done^ it ivould have 
bcenfuch an injtance of his power y as to have rerh 
dered the proof of the miracle indif put able. 

Here let him ftaiid to his coiifeflion, and I take 
him at his word : I agree with him in owning 
that the miracle, as he ftates it, would have becii 
indifputable, had Chriff given lifo and fruit to a 
withered tree ; and I demand of him to agree 
with me, that the miracle was inJiiputable, when 
the fame Clirift gave breath and life to dead La- 
zarus. 

But alas ! I can hardly cxpedt that the railing 
a dead tree to life woulJ have been thus faccefs- 
{\\\^ though even infid;.^lity afferts it, when the 

niiraclc 
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niracle of reftoring a dead man to life hath not 
lilenced his cavils, but left him to quibble about 
[logs and figs, and even in the face of his own 
:onfeflion to arraign the Savior of the world as 
'injuft and irrational^ through the channel of a 
Chriftian prefs : Neither am I bound to admit,. 
Chat his correftion of the miracle would in any 
refpeft have amended it j for, as an inftance of 
Chrift's miraculous power, I can fee no greater 
energy in the aft of enlivening k dead tree, than 
in dcftroying a living one by the finale word of 
his command. 

I muft yet afk patience of the reader, whilft I 
attend upon this objedtor to another cavil ftarted 
againfl: this miracle of the fig-tree, in the account 
of which he fays there is a contradidlion of dates 
between Saint Matthew and Saint Mark, for that 
in the former it appears Chrijlfirjl caji the buyers 
and fellers out of the temple y and on the tnorrow curf 
ed the Jig-tree; whereas according to Saint Mark it 
nvas tranfaBed before the driving them out of the 
templcy andfuch a mantfejl contradiBion mujl greatly 
affeB the credibility of the hiflory. 

Whether or not a day's difagreement in the 
dates would fo greatly offeEl the credibility of the hif- 
tory we are- not called upon to argue, becaufe it 
will be found that no fuch contradiftion exifts. 

Saint Mark agrees with Saint Matthew in fay- 
ing that ytfi^'S entered into Jerufalem and into the 
templcy and on the morrow curfed the fig-tree ; 
he then adds that he returned to Jerufalem and 
•drove the buyers and fellers out of the temple : 
-Again, the next morning he and his difciples 

palTed 
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puflcd l)y till! fi^-trcc nnd fiur it dried up from 
tlie rootn : Tliu u toUl in detail. 

Spirit Mattiirw agrees witli Saint Mark in fiiT- 
in(;Jr(ui went into the temple the day before lie 
drilroycd the lig-treei biu lie doei not break the 
narrative into dcfail, us Saint Mark docs ( for ai 
Itf rcLtirH the whole niiraclr of ihe %-tree at onrct 
roiiipriiinjf the rv^nts of two dayn in one ao 
i.ouiitt fo iloth lie (>ivr the whole ui what paiFeJ 
in thr tetnplr ut ome alio. 

Hoih Kvaiijtrli(i« agree in making Chrift's en* 
traiur into tlir trniplc antecedent to his mirat'te} 
but Saint Matthew with more brevity purs the 
whole of each incident into one aaount, »Salnt 
Miii. more cin umllantially details every particu* 
lar : And this is the mighty contmliAiony which 
David lATVi hath diCeovcred in the (acred hiftori- 
an«i, upon whieh \\c exnltingly prononnees, that 
hf Is I'dnfidcnt there nrfyi nnmber of othtrt uj f^lann^ 
tu thit s but uvhit h he has Hot at pvrfint rithtr timtof 
hn/ffhttioN t) ftotnt out, 

Thcfr mrtiiK.r.i I (hall expctft he will mskc 
jMiod, for whrri his tinir i'rrvrs to point theinoiitf 
1 dare Ixrlicvc iiib in( lin.it ion will not (tand in the 
way. 

In flic tn.-.n tiii)'* Irt it he r^mrmbered that 13> 
vIJ LiTvi li.intU plrtije<l \vi tlir -.luihor ol M\ tnifuiv 
portctl tli.iri^r -.igaiiill the vcra< iiy of the KvaDge* 
lill-., ai;il It 1 c-\<'iy taitliftd Chtiiiian, to whom 
\\\n{'c. holy r* muK aiv lic.u*, hut inoit c>f all the 
pjoper |Mi.iir.!i.iii'. of ONI churth, lir prcparnl i" 
nii«l tluir o|,j){iurtii -.onl iii-j that j;«:. 

IJut oui I. vjilri h.itli ijut yet doii'* with the 
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Evang^lifts", for he afferts that they are not only 
contradi^ory to each othery, but are incottfijlent with^ 
tbemf elves ; for ivhat can he more Jo than Alatthenv 
u 18. tjuith Matthenx}. xiii. 55. ? 

Now mark the contradiction ! The birth of Je-* 
fus nuas on this nvife • When as his mother Mary was 
efpoufed to Jofephy before they came together ^ Jhe ivas 
found with child of the Holy Ghojl. Chap. 1.18. The 
othertext isfound in Chap, xiii. 5-5 : Is not this the 
carpenter^ s fon? is not his mother Mfiry? and his 
brethren James and Jofes and Simon and Judas ? 

Need any child be told, that in the firft text 
Saint Matthew fpeaks, and in the (econd the ca- 
villing Jews? who then can wonder if they di{^ 
agree ? as well we might expeft agreement between, 
truth and faUehood, between the Evangelift and 
David Leviy SLS between two paflages of fuch op- 
poOte charadlers. Is this the man, who is to 
confute the holy fcriptures ? Weak champion of 
^i^ unworthy caufe ! . 

What hc: means by an inconfiftency between 
Luifii. 34» 3S« ^nd< Luke -xiv, 22. I cannot un*- 
deriiand, and conclude there muft be an error of 
the pzrefs, of which I think no author can have 
lefs reafon to complain, than David Levi. 

Thefe two unprofperous attacks being the 
whole of what he attempts upon the inconfiftency 
q£ the facred hiftorians with themfelves, I fhall no ^ 
longer detain my readers, than whilftc I notice 
one more cavil, which this author points, againft: 
the divine miffion of Chrift, ^s compared with 
tiiat of Mofes, viz. That God peaking with Mo» 
£bs face to face in the prefence of fix hundred thoufand 
men^. befides women and children^ as mentioned In 

Exod. 
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Exod* xix. 9. ivas fuch an effential proof efthe di" 
vine miffion ofMofes^ as is wanting on the part ofje- 
Jus ; and therefore he concludes, that taking the 
miracles of Mofesand this colloquy with the Su- 
preme Being together, the evidences for him are: 
much ftronger than for Chrift. 

A' man, who does not inftantly difcem the fu- 
tility of this argument, muft forget all the feve- 
ral incidents in the hiftory of Chrift, where the 
voice of God audibly teftifies to liis divine mrffion; 
for inflance Matth, iii. i6, 17. And JefuSy when 
he was baptized^ went up firaitway out of the water ^ 
and lo I the heavens were opened unto hiniy and hi 
faw the Spirit of God defcending like a dove, and light- 
ing upon him ; and lo ! a voice from heaven^ faying^ 
This is my bebved Sony in whom I am ivell pleafed^ 
The fame is repeated by Mark^ i. 10, 11. 5 again 
hy Luke^ iii^ 2i,, 22. 5. again by Johny i. 32, 331 

If thefe fupernatural figns and declarations do 
not evince the fliperiority of Chrift's miflion 
above that of Mofes, if Chrift, to whom angels 
minifteredi when the devil in defpair departed 
from him, Chrift, who was transfigured before 
his difciples, and his face didfhine as thefun^ and 
his raiment was white as the light ^ and behold J there 
appeared unto them Mofes and Elias talking 'with him; 
Chrift, at whofe death /^^ vail of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottomy and the earth 
did quakcy and the rocks renty and the graves wa'e 
openedy and many bodies of faints^ which flepty arofe^ 
and came out of the graves after his refurreiliony and 
went into the holy cityy and appeared unto many ; in 

condulion, 
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concljufion, if Chrift, whofe refurreftion was de- 
clared by angels, feen and acknowledged by ma- 
ny witnefles, and whofe afcendon in heaven' 
crowned and completed the irrefragable eviden- 
ces of his divine miffion ; if Chrift, whofe pro- 
phecies of his own death and refurredtion, of the 
deftrudtion of Jerufalem and of the fubfequent 
difperfion of the Jews, have be^p and now are fo 
fully verified, cannot, as our caviller afferts, meet 
the comparifon with Mofes, then is the Redee- 
mer of loft mankind a lefs fublime and important 
charadler than the legiflator of the Jews. 

I have now attempted in the firft place to dif- 
cover how far the world was illuminated by right 
reafon before the revelation of Chrift took place j 
for had men's belief been fuch, and their praftice 
alfo fuch as Chriftianity teaches, the world had 
not flood hi need of a Redeemer. 

The refult of this enquiry was, that certain 
peribns have expreffed themfelves well and juftly 
upon the fubje^ of God and religion in times 
antecedent to the Chriftian sera, and in countries 
where idolatry was the eftablifhed wodhip : 

That the nation of the Jews was a peculiar na- 
tion, and preferved the worfhip of the true and 
only God, revealed in very early time to their 
fathers, but that this worftiip from various cir- 
cumftances and events, in which they themfelves 
were highly criminal, had not been propagated 
beyond the limits of a fmall tradt, and that the 
temple of Jerufalem was the only church in the 
world, where God was worihipped, when Chrift 
ceme upon earth-: 

That 
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That from the almoft univerfal difiufion of 
idolatry, from the unworthy ideas men had of 
God and religion, and the few faint notions en- 
tertained amongfl them o£ a friture ftate of re- 
wards and puniihmcnts, the world was in fuch 
deplorable error, and in fueh- univerfal need of 
an inftru^lor and redeemer^ that the coming of 
Chrid was moii^eafonable and neceflary to fal- 
vation : 

That there was a- number of concurrent pro* 
phecies of an authentic chara4i:er' in a£lual exif- 
tence, which promifed this falvationto the world, 
and depidled the perfon of the Meffias, who was 
to perform this niediatorial office in fa ftri king a: 
manner,' that it cannot be doubted but that. all 
thofe chara6teri{lics meet and are frilfilled in the 
perfon of Chrift : 

That his birth^ dodlrines, miracles, prophe- 
cies, death and paffion^ with other evidences are 
fo fatisfadlory for the confirmation of our belief 
in his divine miflion, that our faith as Chriilians 
is grounded upon irrefragable proofs : 

Laftly, That the vague opinions of our own: 
diffenting brethren, and the futile cavils of a re- 
cent publication by a diflinguiihed writer of the 
Jewifh nation, are fuch weak and impotent af- 
faults upon our religion, as only ferve to confirm 
us in it the more. 

If r have effe£led this to the f^tisfadlion of the 
ferious reader I fhall be moft happy, and as for 
thofe, who feek nothing better than amufemenl 
in thefe volumes, I will apply myfelf without de- 
lay to the eafier tailc of furnifliing them with nftt* 

tcr. 
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tcr more fuitcd to their tafte, and if the follow- 
ing pages (hall introduce another Jew to their ac- 
quaintance, Icanpromife them he fhall be one^ 
of whom no honeft man need be afhamed. 
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Apollodorus Adelphis. 

^' jf life from dares and hufwefs free^ 
^ Is of all lives the life f or me^ 

. NED DROWSY came into pofleffion of a 
good eftate at a time of life, when the humours 
and habits contrafted by education, or more pro- 
perly by the want of it, become too much a part 
of the conftitution to be conquered but by fome 
extraordinary effort or event. Ned's father had 
too tender a concern for his health and morals to 
admit him of a public fchool, and the fame ob- 
jcftioTis held againfl: an univerfity : Not that Ned 
was without his pretenfions to fcnolarfliip, for it 
is well known that he has been fometimes found 
aflccp upon his couch with a book open in his 
land, which warrants a prefumption that he could 
•read, though I have not met any body yet, who 
]us detected him in the a6l itfelf. The literature 
(Of Che nurfery he held in general contempt, and 
kd'no more paflion for the feats of Jach the 
Giant'Ulhr^ when he was a child, than he had 

for 
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for the labours of Hercules in liis more adult years : 
I can witnc-rs to tiicdctcAation, in which lie; licld 
the |M)nuiur allegory of tht Piij^rhn^j Pro^pf/jf, aud 
when he has been told of the many editions t]iat 
book has run throu^^h, he has never failed to re- 
plv, that there is no accounting for the bad tafle 
of the vulgar: At the fame time, I fpealc it to his 
honour, I have frequently known him exprefs a 
tender fellow-feeling for t/jf S/tr/fing lii'/wty hi thi 
IVoodt and betray more partiality, titan he was 
apt to be I'uiityof, to the edifying Hory of the Se* 
ven Driftimtn, wliou) I verily believe he held in 
more rel'pe^t than the Seven Wife Men of 
Crtece. 

Rural fporfs were too l)oiAerous for Ned's fpi- 
rith \ neither hares nor partridges could lay their 
deaths at his door, i'o that all his country neigh- 
bours g.tVif iiim their good word, and poached 
his manors without mercy: 'riure was a canal 
in front of his houie, where he wouUl fomctimes 
take up with iUr placiil ainuliinent of anj'^ling from 
an alcove hy the lldc of it, wiili a ferxant in at- 
tendance lor the pnrpofe of baiting his hook, or 
calling u))c)n him to |;ull, ii l)y chance he was fur* 
prized with a bite ; iujppily for hi:i repofethis ve- 
ry rarely wa, the caJi-, ihoiij'Ji a tradition runs in 
the fiJiiily (.f his having; ome Ihapped anolliciou* 
perch of exlranrtlinary ll/r. 

There was a le.inud pr;u'iiiioner in the law, 
one A/r Dtivrr^ who had a houfe in his parifb, 
and jiini N( il ajpc intid nuinaju-r of his cftate ; 
this wortliy f',«-r.tUiii.iii was Ii) lonliderate as fcl- 
d(4U if ever lo i'".\c him any IrMnblc about his ac- 
counts, 



I 
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counts^ well knowing his averfion from items and 
particulars and the little turn he had to the drud- 
gery of arithmetic and calculations. By the kind 
offices of Mr. Driver Ned was relieved from an 
infinite deal of difagreeable bufinefs, and Mr. 
Driver himfelf fuddenly became a man of cond- 
derab^le property, and began to take a lead in the 
county. Ned together with his eftate had fuccecd- 
cd to a Chancery fuit, which was pending at the 
death of the late pofleflbr : This fuit was for a 
time carried on fo profperoufly by Mr. Driver, that 
nothing more feemed requifite to bring it to a fa- 
vorable iffue, than for Ned to make his appear- 
ance in Court for fome purpofes I am not able to 
explain : This was an undertaking fo infurmount- 
ablc, that he could never be prevailed upon to fet 
about it and the fuit was deferted accordingly. 
This fuit and the circumftance of a copper mine 
on his eftate, which his agent never could engage 
him to work, were the only things that ever dif- 
turbed his tranquillity, and upon thefe topics he 
yi2S rather fore, till Mr. Driver found it conveni- 
ent to give up both points, and Ned heard no 
more of his Chancery fuit or his copper mine. 

Thefe few traits of my friend's charafter will 
Aiffice to make my readers acquainted with him 
before I relate the particulars of a vifit I paid him 
; %bout three months ago. It was n compliance 
With the following letter, which I was favoured 
With from Mr. Driver. 

« Sir, 

« Thefe are to inform you that Mr. Drowfy 
dtfires the favour of your company at Poppy-Hall, 

which 
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uliiilt lir li»i orilrrcfi u\c Ut wn'tiy to ynii^ tint 
cloiibijii^r hut vfMi will i.ikr it in p/;oil luiti m 
you wrll i.unw \itt\v l;in liunioitr Ii.ukU tow^irdft 
wriiirijf. \\r hid) mr liiy fh:it li(! Ii:i« |fini':fliinf{ 
ol ( oitlf'fjtuMK r tf) I (iiifult yiHi upfirii of whicll 
liinn: when \vr tun r : Williiii^f )'o<t liraltli and jl 
(iifc journey I n in.iiii in jII ri'4i(>n.il)ic icrvic:i:| 
YfMit'-) to ifMnnundy 

DAfin.i. Dnivv.H," 
Tn cnui'ri^urtu r fif thit i'unutumu 1 frt ofi* for 
Pf>))py*II.ill, .ukI .11 ri veil rlirrr r:trly in tlir even* 
tiiff of th<* lr<iin<l il.iy. I Uitnvi my U'tnul Drow* 
(y in (OMi|i.iny with my i oirriJMMidc nt tUr. »ltor* 
iiry, llic: irvrrrml Mr, Hrrtlr curat r of llir |»arifh, 
ntu\ two f;c'fitlrinrii^ liiiin^'^rn to mr, who, At I 
\iut\rriittin\ from Mr. Diivcr, wrrr JMr. SiMrkic 
frnioFi ;iri nninr'nt ;iuitionri<r in Loncluny and 
JMIly S|r.irUlr liii ff;ii, ;i uiy l>r;iu. My friend 
w;ii in hift rHfyihair turncii i'»w.iMbtthc tirr; the 
Tcii Vfvrc. (itiiri}; round tlurtahlr- .if (iiinc il'iiUtKtt 
Atiil cnfr.if.'/-(l, ;ih I loon clifr rivncil, in :i vrryitic 
tcrrfliiif, i onvrriatioii ii|)on hr;niiyy which ni/cn* 
franir for :i while put .1 ho)iio. 'I'liii inicnnifli- 
on howrvrr l:iflr<l no ioni/cr tii:ui whiWi Mr* 
J)rowry puiil hit lompltmrrtti^ t 1 n.r, which 
lir |>rrfornK-(i in h:w wonl-i, ;i(Liti^^ mc hfiwrvcr if 
I C»n)r on hoth'ludc, wiii< h h:ivin); anfwrrcd in 
the ufhriiiativr, jicr frntcniioiiily oMrrvrd, tliKt 
lir nrvrr rode. Ami nr»w ih<* chltr Mr. Sparkle 
'rifimird tlir I onvrrC.ition iiiilir foliowinj^ numitif 
What I wai j»oiMj» to ulill-rvr to you, wli«:nllii« 
p^rnllrm.in cimr in, upon thr ailitlrof hruutyif 
prrcinptorily ;ui<i prrcilrly thi%: Kcautyi ^cntk" 
iiirni in in the ryr, I 4vrr it to hr in the rye uf 
the hc'liol'lrr ;ui<l not in the ohjn'l itfirlf; mf 
beauty fur iniluncc ia not your beauty, yuur'i i9 

not 
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not mine; it depends upon fancy and ta(le» fancy 
and tafte are nothing but caprice : A colle^ion of 
fine women h like a colleAion of fine pifbires ; 
put them to auftiony and bidders will be tound for 
every lot. — ^But all biddersi cries the attorney, 
are not iynd fide buyers ; I believe you find ma- 
ny an article in your fales fent back upon the 
owner's hands, and fo it is with beauty ; all, that 
is bidden for, is not bought in — ^Here the curate 
interpofed, and turning to his lay-brother of the 
palpit, reminded him that beauty was like a 
flower of the field ; here to-day, and gone to- 
morrow \ whereas virtue was a hardy plant and 
defied the fcythe of time ; virtue was an ever- 
green and would bloom in the winter of life ; 
virtue would flourifh, when beauty was no more. 
^ believe it feldom makes any confiderable 
fhoots till that is the cafCf cried Billy Sparkle, 
and followed up his repartee vrith a laugh, in 
which he was himfelf the only performer.— It is 
Meh time now, fays the attorney, ^refting his 
difcourfe to me, to make you acquainted with the 
bufinefs we arc upon, and how we came to fall 
upon this topic of beauty. Your friend Mr. 
l5rowfy does not like the jtrouble of talking, and 
therefore with his leave I ihall open the cafe to 
you, as I know he wilhes to take your opinion 
upon it— Here the attorney feeming to paufe for 
his cue, Drowfy nodded his head and bade him 
go on. We are in confultation, rejoined he, 
upon a matter of no lefs moment than the choice 
of a wife for the gentleman in that eafy chair. — 
And if he is eafy in it, demanded I, what need 
he wifli for more ?-— Alackaday I he has no heir, 
and till that event takes place, he is only tenant 
for life fiibjeA to impe^^chment of virafte } he can- 

voL. m. p viov 
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not be called maffer of his pw^eftate; only think 
of that, Sir. That was ^o#hipit9* ^o* I replied j 
how does Mr. Drowfy himfelf . chjfik. of it ? I , 
don't think much about it, anfwercd Ned. And 
how ftands your mind towards matrimony? — 
No anfwer. — ^There's trpuble in it, added L — 
There is fo, replied he with ^ figh ; but Driv^ 
fays I want, an heir. There's trouble in that too,, 
quoth I ; haVe ypu. any particular, lady in your 
eye ? That is the very point we arc now upon, 
cried Mr. Sparkle fenior \ there are three lots up 
for Mr. Drowfy or his friends to chufe from, and 
I only wait his fignal for knocking down the lot, 
that he likes beft. Tins I could not perfe(SUy un- 
der ftand in the terms of art, which Mr. Sparkle 
made ufe of, and therefore defirecjl he would ex- 
prefs himfelf in plain language. My father means 
to fay, cries Billy, there are three girls want huf- 
bands, and but one man that wifhes to be mar- 
ried. Hold your tongue, puppy, faid old Sparkle, 
and proceeded. You fliall know. Sir, that to 
accommodate Mr. Drowfy in the article of a 
wife, and fave him the trouble of looking out for 
himfelf, we fome time ago put an advertifemcnt 
in the papers ; I believe I have a copy of it about 
me : Aye, here it is ! 

"WANTED 

«^ A young, healthy, unmarried woman, of a 
difcreet character, as wife to a gentleman of for- 
tune, who loves his eafe and does not care to take 
upon himfelf the trouble of court (hip : fhe muft 
be of a placid domeftic turn, and not one that 
likes to hear herfelf talk. Any qualified perfon, 
whom this may fuit, by applying to Mr. Sparkle 

audUoneer, 
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auAioneeri may be informed of particulars. A 
fliort trial will be expedled. 

•* N. B. Maids of Honor need not apply, a's 
none fuch will bo treated with." 

I told Mr. Sparkle I thought his advertifement 
a very good one, and properly guarded, and I 
wifhed to know the refult of it : He faid that very 
many applicants had prefented themfelves, but 
for want of full credentials he had difuiifTcd all 
but three, whom I will again defcribc, added lie, 
not only jfor your information, but in hopes Mr. 
Drowfy will give fome attention to the catalogue, 
which I am forry to fay has not yet been the 
cafe. 

He then drew a paper of minutes from his 
pocket-book and read as follows — 

** Katherine Cummlng, fpinftcr, aged twenty-" 
five, lodges at Gravefend in the houfc of Mr. 
Duller, a reputable flop-fcller of that place, can. 
have an undeniable charadler from two gentlemen 
of credit, now abfent, but foon expelled in the 
next arrivals from China: Her fortune, which 
flie ingenuoufly owns is not capital, is for the 
prcfcnt inverted in certain commodities, which 
Ihe has put into the hands of the gentlemen above- 
mentioned, and for which flie expects profitable 
returns on their arrival. This young lady ap- 
peared with a florid blooming complexion, fine 
.long ringlets of dark hair in the fafliionable di- 
flievcl, eyes uncommonly fparkling, is tall of 
ftaturc, ftrait and in good cal'e. She wore a loc- 
ket of plaited hair flung in a gold chain round 
her neck, and was remarkably neat and elegant 
about the feet and ancles : Is impatient for a fpee- 
dy aiiiwer, as ihe has thoughts of going out iil 
tlie next fliips to India." 

P 2 Let 
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Let her go ! cried Ned» Fll have nothing to 
-fay to Kitty Cumming.— Fll bet a wager flie is one 
of us, exclaimed the city beau, for which hb fa- 
ther gave him a look of rebuke and proceeded to 
the next. 

^ Agnes de Crapeau, daughter of a Freach 
proteihmt clergyman in the Ifle of JeHey, a 
comely young woman, but of a penfive air uid 
do\mcaft look ; lived as a dependant upon a cer- 
tain zich trader's wife, with whom her fituatioo 
was very unpleafant ; flattered herfelf fhe was 
well pradifed in fubmiffion and obedience, ihoiild 
conform to any humours which the adverdfir 
might have, and, fhould he do her the honour 
to accept her as his his wife, fhe would do htr 
ff^lfMe to pkafe him with all humble duty, gnCi> 
tude and devotion/' 

Ned Drowfy now turned himfelf in his chairi 
and with a figh whifpered me in the ear. Poor 
thing! Ipi^^ her, but fhe won't do: Goontt 
thelaft. 

The lady I am next to defcribe, faid Sparkle^ 
is one of whom I can only fpeak by repoqrt, ior 
as yet I have not fet my eyes on her peiibui nor 
is {he acquainted with aiyllable of thefe proceed- 
ings, being reprefented to me as a young womaoi 
whofe delicacy would not fubmit to be the caiufi* 
date of an advertifement. The account I hafC 
had of her is firom a friend, who, though a nufl 
of a particular way of thinking, is a very honeft 
honourable perfon, and one whofe word will pais 
for thoufands : He called at my office one daji 
when this advertifement was lying on my deikf 
and cafHng his eye upon the paper afked mei if 
that filly jeft was of my inventing ^ I aflured hia 
it was no jeft, but a ferious advertifement ; tbit 

4U 
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ty was a man of property and honor, a 
lan by birth and principle, and one every 
alified to make the married ftate happy, 
e loft his underftanding» faid my friend, 
I takes this method of convening all the 
tes about the town, or doth he confalt his 
much, as not to trouble himCblf whether 
; be a modeft woman or not ? Humph ! 
»Ied, what ilgnifies what he faid ? go on 
our ftory. "to make fhort of it then, re- 
Sparkle, my friend grew ferious upon the 
and after a confiderablc time addreffcd 
to me as follows ; If I w^re fatisfied your 
al is a man, as you defcribe him, qualified 
per and difpoiition to make an amiable and 
s girl happy, I would fay fomething to you 
fubjeA 'f but as he chufcs to be concealed, 
I cannot think of blindly facrifitiing my 
irge to any man, whom (he does not icnow: 
prove, there is an end of the matter. And* 
? exclaimed Ned with more energy than i 
sr obferved in him ; I (hould be glad to 
gentleman and lady both ; I fhould be glad 
them. 

his inftant a fervant entered the room and 
iced the arrival of a ftranger, who wiQied 
k with the elder Mr. Sparkle. 



N^' CXIX. 



r friend Ned Drowfy is a nun, who hidi 
: xiegle£ted nature's gifts, but not abuGsd 
; he is as ¥oid of Tice, as he is of indufiry, 
nper is ierenei and his manners hannldc 
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and inofFenfive ; he is avaricious of nothing but 
of his eafe, and certainly pofTefles benevolence, 
though too indolent to put it into aftion : He is 
as fparing of his teeth as he is of his tongue, 
and wliether it be that he is naturally temperate, 
or that eating and drinking are too troublefome, 
fo it is that he is very abftcmious^in both pmrticu- 
lars, and having received the blelfings of a good 
conftitution and a comely perfon from the hand 
of Providence, he has not fquandered his talent, 
though he has not put it out to ufe. 

Accordingly when I perceived him interefted 
in the manner I have related upon Mr. Sparkle's 
difcourfe, and heard him give orders to his fer- 
vant to fliew the gentleman into the room, which 
he did in a quicker and more fpirited tone than 
is ufual with him, I began to think that nature 
was about to ftruggle for her privileges, and fuf- 
pedling that this ftranger might perhaps have 
ibme connection with Sparkle's incognita^ I grew 
impatient for his appearance. 

After a while the fervant returned and intro- 
duced a little fwarthy old man with fhort grey 
hair and whimfically drefled j having on a dark 
brown coat with a tarnifhed gold edging, black 
figured velvet waiftcoat and breeches of fcarlct 
cloth with long gold knee-bands, dangling down 
a pair of black filk il-ockings, which cloathcd 
two legs not exactly caft in the mould of the Bel- 
vedere Apollo. He made two or three low re- 
verences as he advanced, fo that before Mr. 
Sparkle could announce him by name, I had fet 
him down for an Ifraelite, all the world to no- 
thing ; l?ut as foon as I heard the words, Gimle- 
men this is my worthy friend Mr, Abraham Abrih 
hams ! t recognized the perfon of my correfpon- 

dent, 
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dent, whofe humble and ingenious letter I 
thought fit to publifh in N*^ LXIV. of my fecond 
volume, and whom I had once btfore had a 
' glimpfe of, as he walked pad my bookfeller's 
door in Cornhill, and was pointed out to me 
from the fhop. 

Mr. Abrahams, not being a ptrfon, to whom 
nature had affixed her pailport,. faying Let this 
man have free ingrefs and egrefs upon my authority y 
made his firft approaches with all thofe civil afU- 
duitics, which fome people arc conftrained to 
pra<Slife, who mud: firft turn prejudice out of 
company, before they can fit down in it. in the 
prefent caf<? I flatter myfelf he fared fome what 
better for the whifper I gave my friend Ned in 
his favor, and filence after a fhort tinie haying 
taken place in fiich a mangier as feemed to indi- 
-cate an expe<n:ationin the company, that he was 
the perfon who was now to "break it, he began 
not without fome hefitatiorr to deliver himfelf in 
th^fe words. ' 

Before I take the liberty of addrefling the gen- 
tleman of the houfe, I wifli' to know from my 
friend Mr. Sparkle, whether he has opened any 
• hint of w*hat has "pafl^ecl .between him atid me r'fe- 
-iative taa certain' tidVertifement ; and if he has, I 
'fhbuld next be glad to know,' whether I have per- 
miffion of the party concerned to go into the 
biiiinefs. ' 

Yes, Sir, cried Ned fomewhat eagerly, Mr. 
Sparkle has told me all that paflfed, and you have 
not '-oftly my free leave, but my earnefi: defire to 
fay every thing you think fit before thefe friends. 
:Theny Sir, faid Abrahams, Ifhall tell you a plain 
tale without varying ' a fingle tittle from the 
truth. 

P 4 ^^ 
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As I was coming home bom mj club pretty 
^e in the evening about £ve months ago, in 
turning the comer of a narrow alley, a young 
woman came haftily out of the door of a houfe, 
and, feizing hold of my l^nd, eagerly befougbt 
me for the love of God to follow her. I wzi 
ilartled, and knew not what to think of fuch a 
gre^^ing ; I could difcem that. £be was young 
and beautiful, and I was no adventurer m aflSiirs 
of gallantry \ (he Teemed indeed to be exceeding- 
ly agitated and almpftbcfide herfclf, but I knew 
the projBigate of that fex can fometimes feign 
diflrcfs for very wicked purpofes, and therefore 
defired to be excufed from going into any hou& 
with her *, if ihe would however advaikre a £ew 
paces I would hear what Ihe bs^d to fay, and to 
it was nothing but my charity £he foli^ited, I wais 
ready to relieve her : We turned the corner qf 
the alley together^ and being now in one of the 
principal ftreets oJF the city, I thought I might 
iafely ftop and hear the petition ihe had to m^c. 
As we ftood together under the eaves of a (hop, 
the night being rainy, (he told me that the rea- 
fon ihe befought me to go into the houfe with her 
was in hopes the fpeAacle of diftreis, which 
would there prefent itfelf to my fight, might, if 
there was any pity in my heart, call it forth» and 
prevail with me to (top a deed of cruelty^ Avhich 
was then in execution, by faving a vnretched ob- 
ject from being thrufl into the flreets in a dying 
condition for a fmall debt to her landlord, whom 
no entreaties could pacify^ Blefled God ! I ex- 
claimed, can there be fuch human monfters? 
who is the woman? My mother, replied ihe^ 
and burft into an agony of tears ; if I would be 
what I may have appeared to you, but what I 

never 
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never can be even to fave the life of my parent, 
I had not been driven to this extremity, for it 19 
refentment) which a£hiates the brutal wretch no 
lefs than cruelty. Though I confefs myfelf not 
infenfible to fear, being as you fee no athletic, I 
felt fuch indignation rife within me at thefe words, 
that I did not hefitate for another moment about 
accompanying tMs unhappy girl to her houfe, not 
doubting the truth of what fhe had been telling 
xne, as well from the manner of her relating it, 
as from my obfervation of her countenance, which 
the light of the lamp under which we were (land- 
ing, difcovered to be of a moft affe£Ung|^ modeft- 
and even dignified character — 

Sir, I honor you for your benevolence, cried 
Ned ; pray proceed with your ftory. 

She led me up. two pair of flairs into a back, 
apartment, where a woman was in bed, pleading; 
for mercy to a furly-looking fellow, who was 
calling out to her Co get up and be gone out of 
of his houfe. I have found a fellow^reaturc, 
fUid my conduifh'efs, Whok pity will redeem us 
from the clutches of one, who has none ; be 
comforted, my dear mother, for this gentleman-, 
has fome Chriflian charity in his heart. I don't-, 
know what charity may be in his heart, cried the 
fellow, but he has To little of the Chridian in his 
countenance, that Fll bet ten to one he is a Jew,-- 
Be that as it may, faid I, a Jew may.have feeling,, 
and therefore fay what thefe poor women are in- 
debted to you, and I will pay down the money,, 
if my pocket can reach it j if not, I believe my 
name, though it be a Jew's name, will be good 
for the fum, let it be what it will. May God . 
reward you, cried the mother, our debt 19 not 4 
great, thopgh it is more than we have prefent 
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means to pay 5 we owe but fix and twenty fhil- 
ling§ to our hardened creditor ; I believe I am 
right, Conftantia, (turning to her daughter) but 
you know what it is corredtly. That is the amount 
of it, replied the lovely Conftantia, for fuch fhe 
now appeared to me, as {he was in the aft of 
fupporting her mother on the bolfter with her arm 
under her neck. Take your money, man, quoth 
I, receive what is your own, and let thefe help- 
lefs creatures lodge in peace one night beneath 
your roof; to-morrow I will remove them, if this 
infirm woman fhall be able to endure it. I hope 
my houfe is my own, anfwered the favage, and I 
don't defire to be troubled with them one night 
longed-, no, nor even one hour. 

Is this poflible? exclaimed Ned; arc there 
fuch diftreffes in the world ? what then have I 
been doing all this while ? Having fo faid, he 
fprung nimbly out of his eafy chair, took a hafty 
ftride or two acrofs the room, rubbing his fore- 
head as he walked, threw himfelf into an empty 
chair, which ftood next ti# that, in which Mr. 
Abrahams was fitting, and begged him once more 
to proceed with his narrative. 

With the help of my apothecary, who lived in 
the very houfe, at the door of which I had con- 
verfsd with Conftantia, I removed the invalid and 
her daughter that very evening in a hackney 
coach to my own houfe, which was not far diftant; 
and by the fame medical affiftance and my wife's 
care, who is an excellent nurfe, I had the fatif- 
faftion to fee the poor woman regain her health 
and ftrength very fpeedily, for in faft her weak- 
nefs had been more the effeft of mifery and want 
of diet, than any real difeafe : As for Conftantia, 
her looks kept pace with her nwther's recovery. 
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and I.irtuftTay withbul flattery (he is iiltogethcr 
the fineft creature I ever looked upon. 

The mother of Conftantia is ftill a very comely 
woman and not above forty years old; fhe has a fa- 
ther living, who is a mah of great opulence, but he 
has troriceived futh irrcconcileible difpleafare at 
her marrying, that he has never fince that event 
taken the leall notice either of her or of his grand- 
child. Then he is an unnatural monfter, cried 
Ned, and will be fent to the devil for his barba- 
rity. 

Mr. Abrahams proceeded as follows ; (he is the 
widow, of d Captain Goodifon, 6f whofe unhappy 
•ftory I have at differcht' times colledled only a few 
particulars, but from thefe I can uiiderftand that 
ihe went with him to America, and took her 
daughter with her 5 that he had a company of foot 
and little elfe to maintain himfelf and family upon 
but his pay ; that he fcrved there in mod of the 
campaigns with the reputation of a gall^int officer, 
but thabthe-fpjrit of gaming having been fuffered 
to infc£l th^ Eng-Hfh army in their winter quarters 
at NeW York> this wretched man, the father and 
the hil (band of thele helplefs women, became a 
prey to that ihfernal paffion, and being driven to 
illl his commiflion to pay his lofles at play, put an 
end to his mifcrable exiftence by a bullet. 

Here Abrahams paufed, whilft Ned gave vent to 
a groan, in which 1 can anfwer for his being fecond- 
ed by one more heart at leaft then in company, 
from which the recolledlion of that fatal period 
never fails to extort a pang. 

The feries of fufFerings, which the unhappy 
widow and her child endured, (continued Abra- 
hams) from this tragical period, were fuch as I 
muft leave you to imagine, for I neither wifhed 
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to be iDibnned of theois nor could (he expatiate 
upon them. It may however be proper to inform 
Mr. Drowfy^ that I am convinced there is no ^ 
room for hope» that any future impreffion can be 
made upon the unforgiving nature of Confiwtig's 
grandfather^ and it would be unjuft in mc to re- 
prefent her* as any other than what (he is, defti- 
tute of fortune even in expectancy. And what is 
fhe the worfe for that ? cried Ned ; amongft the 
articles I flipulate for in the advertifement j which 
Mr. Sparkle has been reading, I believe you will 
not find that money is put down for one. Upon 
this Mr. Abrahams madq a proper compliment 
to my friend, and addreffing himfelf to the com- 
pany began to apologize for having taken up fo 
much of our attention by his long difcourfq ; this 
naturally produced a return of acknowledge- 
ments on our parts, with many andjufl commen* 
dations of his benevolence. The honefl man's 
features brightened with joy upon receiving 
this welcome teflimony, which he fo well deferved, 
^nd I remarked with pleafure that our reverend 
friend, the curate, now began to regard Abrahams 
with an eye of complacency, and having fet him^ 
felf in order, like one who was about to harangue 
his audience with a prepared oration, he turned 
a gracious countenance upon the humble adverfa- 
ry of his faith, and delivered himfelf as follows — 
Charity, Mr. Abrahams, is by our church eP* 
teemed the firft of Chriflian virtues, and as we are 
commanded to pray even for our enemies, in obe- 
dience to that blciTed mandate I devoutly pray 
that in your inftance it may avail to cover and blot 
out the multitude of fins. Your reaching forth the 
hand of mercy to thefe poor Chriftians in their pitia- 
ble diiirefs proves you to be a man fuperior to 

thofe 
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tbofe fliameful prejudices, which make a falie 
plea of religion for (hutting up the heart againft 
ally but thofe of its own faith and perfuafion. I 
have liftened to your narrative with attention, and 
it is but jufticc to you to confefs, that your for- 
bearing to retort upon the fcurrilous fellow in the 
lodging-houfe» who infulted you on the fcore of 
your national phydognomy, is a drcumftance very 
highly to your credit, and what would have done 
honor to any one of the profefibrs of that religi- 
on, which teaches us, when we are reviled, to 
revile not again. I alfo remarked the modeft 
xpanner of your fpeaking, when you unavoidably 
reported of your own good deeds. ; you founded no 
trumpet before you, and thereby convinced me 
you are not of that pharifaical leaven, which feek- 
eth the praife of men j and let me tell you. Sir, 
it is the very teft of true charity, that it vaunteth 
not itfelf, is not puffed up. Humility, Mr. Abra- 
hams, in a pecuUar degree is expeAed of you, as 
one of the children of wrath fcattered over the face 
of the earth without an abiding place which you 
may call your own : Charity alfo is in you a duty 
of more than ordinary obligation ; for you and 
your's fubfift no othdrwfe than on the charity of 
the nations, who give you fheltcr : The alms of 
others may be termed a free gift of love, but your 
■ alms are in faft a legal tribute for prote^ion. To 
conclude — ^I exhort you to take in good part what 
I ha.ve now been faying ; you are the firft of your 
nation I ever communed with, and if hereafter in 
the execution of my duty I am led to fpeak with 
rigour of your ftifi^necked generation, I fhall 
make a mental exception in your fiivour, and re- 
commend in my prayers for all Jews, Turks, infi- 
dels and heretics by a feparate ejaculation in ^<^>;\x 
behalf. ^Ve>aK^ 
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Whether Abrahams in his heart thanked the 
honeft curate for his zeal is hard to fay, but there 
was nothing to be obfervcd in his countenance, 
which befpoke any other emotions than thofe of 
benevolence and good nature. My friend Drow- 
fy was not quite fo placid at certain periods of the 
difcourfe, and when he found that the humUe 
Ifraelite made no other return, but by a civil in- 
clination of the head to the fpeaker at the condu- 
iion of the harrangue, he faid to Abrahams in 
a qualifying tone of voice, Mr. Beetle, Sir, 
means well ; to which the other inftantly replied, 
that he did not doubt it, and then with a de£gn, 
as it (hould feem, to torn the difcottrfe, informed 
Ned, that he had taken the liberty of going in 
perfon to the father of Mrs. Goodifon, in hopes, 
he wQpld have allowed him to fpeak of the fitua- 
tion, in which he had found his daughter and her 
child -, but alas ! added he, I had no fooner be- 
gan to open the bufinefs upon which I came, 
than he inftantly ftopt my mouth by dematiding, 
if I came into his houfe to affront him ? that he 
was aftonilhed at my affurance for daring to name 
his daughter in his hearing, and in the fame 
breath in a very haughty tone cried out, Harkye, 
Sir ! are not you a Jew ? to which I had no fooner 
replied in the affirmative, then ringing his bell 
very violently, he called out to his footman, to 
put that Jew out of his doors. ... 

Here Abrahams paufed ; Ned.ftarted Up from 
his chair, drank a glafs of wine, fhook the Jew 
by the hand, flounced down upon his feat agaio, 
whiftled part of a tune, and turning to me faid in 
a half-whifper, What a world is this we live in ! 
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AFTER the converfation related in the pre- 
ceding chapter, Drowfy and his guefts paffed a 
fecial evening, and honeft Abrahams was prevail- 
ed upon to take a bed at Poppy Hall. The next 
morning early, I was much furpfifed to find Ned 
there before me — ^I dare fay you wonder, faid he,, 
what could provoke my lazinefs to quit my pillow- 
thus early, but I am refolved to (hake off a floth- 
ful habit, which till ourdifcourfe laft night I pe- 
ver confidered as criminal. I have been thinking: 
over all that Mr. Abrahams told us about the dii- 
trefled widow and her daughter, and I mud own 
to you I have a longing defire to obtain a fight of 
this Conftantia, whom he defcribes to be fo charm- 
ing in mind and perfon. Now I don't know with 
what face I can invite her hither y. befides I con- 
fider, though I might prevail upon Mr. Abrahams 
to bring her, yet I (hould be confoundedly hamp- 
ered how to get handfomely off, if upon acquain- 
tance it did not fuit me to propofe for her* 

You judge rightly, faid I, your dilemma would 
be embarraffing. 

Well then, quoth he, there is no alternative 
but for me to go to her, and though I am aware 
of the trouble it will give me to take a journey to. 
London, where 1 have never been, and fhall pro- 
bably make a very awkward figure, yet if you will 
encourage me fo far as to fay you will take a cor- 
ner in my coach thither, and Mr Abrahams does 
not objedl to the fcheme, I will even pluck up a 
goodcourage and fet out to-morrow. 

Bentfo! anfwered I, if Mr Abrahams approves 
of it, I have no objedtion to the part y, . . 
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On the morrow we fet off ^ Abrahams and my- 
felf with Ned and hb old fervant in his coach for 
London^ and in the evening of the fecond daf 
our poft-boys delivered us fa^ at Bloflbm^s Inn in 
Lawrence-Lane. Abrahams procured us lodgings 
at the houfe of his apothecary in the Poultry, 
where he firft (hettered Mrs. Goodifon and Con- 
ftantia; and having fettUd this afiair the good 
man hs^ened home to prefent himfelf to his nmi- 
ly, and prepare for our fupping at his houfe that 
night. 

My friend Ned had been in a broad ftare of 
amazement ever fince his entry into London \ he 
feemed anxious to know what all the people were 
about, and why they pofted up and down ki fuch 
a hurry; he frequently afked me when they 
would go home and be quiet ; for his own part ht 
doubted if he ihould get a wink of fleep till he 
was fairly out of this noify town. 

As he was feafting his curiofity from the win- 
dow of our lodgings, the Lord Mayor pafied by 
in his ftate coach towards the Manlion Houfe— 
God blefs his Majefty ! cried Ned, he is a portly 
man. He was rather difappointed when I fet him 
right in his miftake j but neverthelefs the fpec- 
tacle pleafed him, and he commented very grave- 
ly upon the commodious fize of the coach and 
the flow pace of the proceflion, which he 
faid fliewed the good fenfe and difcretion of the 
city magiftrate, and obferving him to be a very 
corpulent man, added with an air of fome coo* 
fequence, that he would venture to pronounce 
my Lord Mayor of London was a wife man and 
confulted his own eafe. 

We now were to fet ourfolves jp order for our 
viiit to honeft Abrahams^ and Ned began to (hew 
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fome anxiety about certain articles of his drefs and 
appearance^ which did not exactly tally with the 
rpruce air of the city fparksi whom he had re- 
connoitred In the ftreets : The whole was con-* 
fefTedly of the rudic order, but I encouraged him 
to put his truft in broad-cloth and country bloom, 
and ferioufly exhorted him not to truft his head 
to the fheers of a London hair-dreffer. I now 
ordered a coach to be called, which was no fooner 
announced than Ned obferved it was fpeedily got 
ready i but they do every thing in a hurry in this 
place, added he, and I wifh to my heart the fat 
gentleman in the fine coach may order all the peo- 

}Ae to bed before our return, that I may ftand 
bme chance of getting a little reft and quiet 
amongft them. 

We now ftept into our hack, but not without a 
caution from Ned to the coachman to drive gent- 
ly over the ftones, wliich> to give him his due, 
he faithfully performed. We were received at 
the door by our friendly Ifraelite with a fmillng 
welcome, and conduced by him up ftairs to si 
plain but neat apartment, in which was the mif* 
trefs of the houfe, an elderly decent matron, who 
prefcnted us to Mrs. Goodifon, the mother of 
Conftantia, in whofe countenance, though paid 
and overcaft with melancholy, beauty and mo- 
deft dignity ftill kept their native poft. 

Honeft Ned made his firft approaches with a 
bow, which Veftris perhaps could have mended, 
though it was of nature's workmanfhip ; and this 
be ftoutly followed up with a kifs to each lady, 
ifter the cuftom at the country, that loudly 
fpoke its own good report. 

Whilft thefe antient and exploded ceremonies 
were in operation, the door opened, and prefented 
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to our eyes — a wonder 1 It was a combination 
of grace and beauty to have extorted raptures 
from old age itfelf ; it was a form of modefty to 
have awed the paflions of licentious youth 5 it was 
in one word, Conftantia herfelf, and till our 
reigning beauties (hall to equal charms add equal 
humility, and prefent themfelves like her to the 
beholder's eye without one confcious glance of 
exultation at their triumphs, fhe muft remain no 
otherwile defcribed than as that name befpeak$ 
the unrivalled model of her fex. 

As for my friend Ned, who had acquitted 
himfclf fo dexteroufly with the elder ladies, his 
lips had done their office ; neither voice nor 
motion remained with them, and aftonifhment 
would not even fuffer them to clofe — 

Ohjlupuit^ Jleteruntque conut^ et voxfauclhus hUtfit, 

And what after all were the mighty inftruments, 
by which thefe efFedts were produced ? Hearken, 
O Tavytock-flreetj and believe it if you can ! The 
fimpleft drefs, which modefty could clothe itfelf 
with, was all the armour, which this conqueror 
had put on ; a plain white cotton veft with a clofe 
head-drefs, (fuch as your very windows would 
have blufhed to have exhibited) filleted with a 
black iilk ribband, -were all the aids, that Na- 
ture borrowed to attire her matchlefs piece of 
work. 

Thus fhe flood before us, and there fhe might 
have ftood far us till now, if the compaflionate 
Ifraelite had not again ftepped in to her refcue : 
He led her to the chair, and taking his feat, fct 
the converfation afloat, by telling her of his vi- 

fit 
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fit to the worthy gentleman then prefent '(as his 
body indeed might witnefs, but for his fenfes they 
were elfewhere) fpoke handfomely of his kind 
reception, of the natural beauties of the place 
and the country about it, and concluded with fay- 
ing he had now the honour to introduce the 
owner of tliat hofpitable manfion to her acquain- 
tance, and he flattered himfelf he could not do 
a more acceptable office to both parties. 
' The anfwer, which Conftantia made to this 
elaborate harangue, would in vain be fought for 
in the academy of compliments^ for it confifted (im- 
ply in the eloquence of two expreffivc eyes, which 
fhe direfted upon the fpeechlefs trunk of poor 
Ned, fomewhere as I fhould guefs about the re- 
gion of his heart, for I am perfuaded her emif- 
faries never flopped till they made their way to 
the citadel and had audience there. 

Ned now began to flrammer out a few fentences, 
by which, if Conftantia did not underftand more 
than was exprefled, (he could not be much the 
wifer for the information he gave her \ he was 
glad and forry twice or thrice in a breath, and 
not always in the right place \ he hoped and be- 
lieved and prefomed to fay — jiift nothing at all ; 
when in a moment the word fqpper ! announced 
through the iiofe of a fnufBing Hebrew fervant, 
came, as if it had been conjured up by the want of 
an enchanter, to deliver him out of his diftrefs : 
The manna in the wildernefs was hardly more 
welcome to the famiflxed Jews, than were now 
the bloodlefs viands, that awaited us on the 
friendly board of Abrahams, to the ears I 
ihoul^ have faid rather than to the appetite of 
Drowfy. 

Love 
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Love I know can do more ki the way of me- 
tamorphofiSy than Ovid ever beard of; and to 
fay the truths what he had done to Ned was no 
trifling teft of his art ; for it was in fad no le(s 
a change, than if he had transformed Morpheus 
into Mercury : Good fellowship however can do 
ibmething in the fame way,, and the holpitable 
feftivity of the honeft Ifraelite now brought Ned's 
heart to his lips and fet it to work: Youth foon 
catches the focial fympathy) but even age and 
forrow now threw afide their gloom, and paid 
their fubfcription to the board with a good grac^. 
Ned, whofe countenance was lighted up with a 
genuine glow of benevolence, that had entirely 
difpelled that air of laffitude, which had fo long 
di farmed an interefting fet of £e^tiu*es of their 
natural vivacity and fpirit, now exhibited a cha^ 
raAer of as much manly beauty and even mental 
cxpreffion^ as I had ^ver contemphted — 

^uid nonfoffa amor^ 

Madam, fays he, direfting his difcourfe to 'Mx% 
Goodifon, it is not for the honour of human na* 
ture, that I fhould wholly credit what our wor- 
thy hoft has told me : I won't believe there art 
half fo many hard hearts in the world as we hear 
of; it is not talking reafon to a man that will al- 
ways arp,ue him out of his obftinacy ; it is not 
fuch a fellow as myfel^ no, nor even fo- good a 
pleader as my friend here, (pointing to Abrahams) 
who can turn a tough heart to pity y but let me 
once come ^crofs a certain father, that (hall be 
namelefi, and let me be properly prepared to en- 
counter him, and I'll wager all I am worth, I 

wiU 
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will bring him round in a twinkling : Only let me 
have the proper credentials in my hand, do you 
fee, and I'll do it. I know whom you point at, 
replied Mrs. Goodifon, but I don't comprehend 
all your meaning ; what credentials do you allude 
to ? To the moft powerful, faid Ned, that nature 
ever fet her hand to } the irrefiftible eyes of this 
young lady ; might I only fay — ^This angel is a 
fupplicant to you, the heart that would not melt 
muft be of marble. Conftantia blnihed, every 
body feemed delighted with the unexpeAed turn 
of Ned^s reply, whilft Mrs« Goodifon anfwered» 
that (be feared even that experiment would dif- 
appoint him ', upon which he eagerly rejoiced^ 
Then I have a refource againft the worft that can 
hchl us : There is a comfortable little manfion 
ftands without-iide of my park -, it is furnifhed 
and in compleat repair \ there is a pleafant garden 
to it ', Mr. Abrahams has feen it, and if you will 
be my tenant, you fhall not fmd me fo hard a 
landlord, as feme you have had to deal with. As 
Ned fpoke thefe words, Mrs. Goodifon turned 
her eyes fiill upon him witli fo intelligent and 
fcnitinizing an expreffion, as to caufe a fhort 
flop in his fpeech, after which he continued — 
Ah, Madam, how happy you might make me ! 
the hd inhabitant of this beloved little place was 
my excellent mother; ihe pailed two years of 
widowhood in it with no companion but myfelf ; 
I wifh I had been more worthy of fuch fociety 
and more capable of improving by it ^ but I was 
fadly cramped in my education, being kept at 
home by my father, who meant all for the heft 
(God forbid I (hould reproach him !) and put me 
under the oarc of Parfoa Beetle, the curate of 
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our parifh, an honeft well-meaning man-, but 
alas ! I was a dull lazy blockhead and he did not 
keep me to my book. However fuch as I am, I 
know my own deficiencies, and I hope want of 
honefty and fmcerity is not amongft the number. 
Nobody can fufpeft it, cried Abrahams. Pardon 
me, replied Ned, I am afraid Mrs. Goodifon is 
not thoroughly convinced of it ; furely. Madam,- 
you will not fuppofe I could look you in the face 
and utter an untruth. Nobody can look in 
your's. Sir, anfwered fhe, and expedl: to hear 
one ; it is your unmerited generofity that flops 
my tongue. After all, refumed Abrahams, I am 
as much indebted to your generofity as any body 
prcfent, for as you have never once mentioned 
the name of my Conftantia in this propofal, I per- 
ceive you do not intend to rob me of both my 
comforts at the fame time. 'Tis becaufe I have 
not tlie prefumption to hope, anfwered Ned, that 
I have any thing to offer, which fuch excellence 
would condefcend to take : I could wifh to ten- 
der her the beft manflon I pofTefs, but there is an 
encumbrance goes with it, which 1 defpair of re- 
conciling to fo elegant a talte as her's. — O love, 
faid I within myfelf, thou art a notable teacher of 
rhetoric ! I glanced my eye round the table ; Ned 
did the very revcrfe of what a modern fine gen- 
tleman would have done at the clofe of fuch a 
fpcech, Jie never once ventured to lift up his 
eyes, or direct a look towards the obje<Sl he had 
acldrclFcd ; the line. cOunten-ince of Conftantia 
arTiimcd a hue, which I fufpccSt our dealers in Cir- 
caiilan bloom have not yet been able to imitate, 
nor, if they could, to Ihift , fo fuddenly ; for 
whil/l my eye was palling over it, her cheek un- 
derwent 
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jrwcnt a change, which courtly cheeks, who 
jrchafe blufhes, arc not fubjeft to : the whole 
as conduced by thofe mofl genuine mafters^and 
;ft colourifts of the human countenance, mo- 
5fty and fenfibility, under the direftion of na- 
ire, and though I am told the ingenious Pre- 
ient of our Royal Academy has attempted 
•mething in art, which refembles it, yet I am 
ard to believe, that his carnation^, however vo- 
tile, can quite keep pace with the changes of 
onftantia's cheek. Wife and difcreet young la- 
es, who are taught to know the world by edu- 
tion and experience, have a better method of 
►ncealing their thoughts and a better reafon for 
»ncealing them ; in fhort they manage tliis 
attcr with more addrefs, and do not, like poor 
Dnftantia — 

Wear their hearts upon their Jleeve 

For daws to peck at. 

When a fafhionable lover aflails his miftrefs 
!th all that energy of action as well as utterance, 
hich accompanies polite declarations of pafllon, 
would be highly indilcreet in her to fliew him 
)w lliprcmely plealcd and flattered flie is by his 
ipiidence; no, flie puts a proper portion of 
irn into her features, and with a ftern counte- 
nce tells him, fhe cannot ftand his imperti- 
ncc ; if he will not take this fair warning and 
fift, flie may indeed be overpowered through 
e wer.kncfs of lier ftx, but nobody can fay it 
IS her baflifulncis that betrayed her, or that 
:re was any prudent Jiypocri/y, fpared in her 
fence. 

Again, 
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Agaioi when afafliioiiable lady throws her fine 
arms * round her hofband's neck, and in the 
moumfiol tone of conjugal complamt fighs out— 
<< And will my deareft leave his fond unhappy 
« wife to bewail his abfence, wfailft he is follovr- 
« ing a vile filthy fox over hedge and ditch at 
<< the peril of Us neck ?"*— wmdd it not be a 
moft unbred piece c^ fincerity were fhe to ex- 
prefsin her face what flie feds in her heart--a 
cordial wilh that he may really break his neck, 
and that fhe is very much beholden to thofe odi* j 
ous hounds^ as (he calls them, for taking him out 
of her fisht ? Certainly fuch an aft of fbllf 
could not be put up with in an age and couutrj 
fo enlightened as the prefent } and fbrelyi when* 
fo many ladies of diftindion are tuminc; a£faeflb 
in public to amufe their friendSf it would be hard 
if they did not fet ^part ibme rebearfals in private 
to accommodate themfelves* 
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